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PREFACE 


It is with many apologies that this Second Volume 
of the Proceedings and Transactions of the First 
Oriental Conference, held at Poona under the auspices 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 
November 1919, is being published. This volume 
contains those papers which the Selection Committee - 
recommended for being printed in extenso, and 
for. which space could be found. The preceding 
volume, containing a detailed account of the Conference 
and a summary of all the papers submitted to the 
Conference, was published in 1920, The work on this 
volume: was taken up towards the end of that year; the 
intervening period of time being required for the 
arrangement of the material and for constant references 
to the Selection Committee and to the scholars 
concerned. 


A word of sincere apology is due to those scholars, 


whose papers, though recommended by the committee 
to be printed (and though to print them would have 


been a privilege and a service to scholarship) had to be- 
omitted as being beyond the ordinary length, and withal 
too important to be abridged or printed in selections. 
In such "cases the consideration of funds naturally 
weighed, with the result that not a few of such papers 
had to be laid aside, much ‘against the wishes of the 
managers. The Institute is arranging to print most of ' 
these in its own Annals. The same considerations of 
space and funds are mainly responsible for the absence of 

_ the Index to this volume, which, though far advanced = 
in execution, has for the present to be laid aside. It -° -. 


>. 
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will, however, be printed through the agency of the 
^ © Institute at no distant date. 


It remains to express the Secretaries' sense of 
gratefulness to many who have generously helped in 
the execution of this volume. Foremost among such 

5 obligations are those of the Chairmen of the different 
sections. Dr, A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A., Ph. D., of the 
Elphinstone College and Mr. P. K. Gods M.A. ‘of the 
Bhandarkar Institute were kind enough to read parts 

` of the work in proof and to help in other ways. It is 
a pleasure to acknowledge these disinterested labours, 
as also the courtesy and promptness of Mr. BERGU 
the Manager of the Tutorial Press. 


The work which was thus undertaken nearly three 
years ago comes now to a happy conclusion. The idea, 
which the Institute inaugurated has taken. firm root, 
as the successful holding of the Second Session of the 
Conference in Calcutta shows. There is no doubt at 
Madras and subsequent places the Conference will 
enter on a life of gradually widening usefulness. 


P. D. GUNE, 

R. D. KARMARKAR, 

N. B. UTGIKAR, - 

Honorary Joint Secretaries, 
First Oriental Conference, Poona, 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
VA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Poona City, 


x 30th Seplember 1922, 
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ASURA 


By V. K. RAJWADE 


——0—— 


In the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, I made an attempt recently to determine the 
meanings of certain words in the Rgveda such as- 
āhanas, vihāyas, sasni, mehanā, krpa@ and citra, by 
collating all the passages in which these words occur 
in all possible forms and classifying them. I deduced 
the meanings applicable in almost all cases. I am 
going to pursue. that method in the case of asura and 
hope that the senses I attach will convince pe. as 
they have convinced me. 

The word asura in all its inflectional and derivat- 
ive forms occurs about 105 times in the Rgveda. In 
some cases it appears to be generic in sense, Sayana 
and most modern scholars derive it from asu and 
Sayana interprets it as balavān ie. possessed of 
strength, $ránavàn i. e. possessed of life, or prajnavan 
i.e. possessed of wisdom. Asura meaning powerful, 
full. of life, may be used in the case of each 
and every god, as all of them are full of life and . 
strength... Sometimes Sayana interprets it as prānadātā 
or baladātā i.e. one who gives life or strength. 

Agniis qasai agt: gia: (5,15,1)-'one that is pleased 


with ghee, powerful and full of happiness '; „gi 
Maagt: (7,30,3.)-— Agni' the mighty, sat down'; ES Ser 


eese Hal HE (7-2-3)—the powerful. pM ošu 
of great strength, and kindled by Manu’ | RATS ASTI 


saita (7-6- Spe praise of the oo Tuer" i E 4 x 
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. HUT AG (aA) (5-12-1)—let us offer prayer to the power- 
ful Agni” In all these cases, asura seems to be an 
honorific epithet that can be safely dispensed with. 

But in eda zi ager aar Ra: (2-1-6)—'thou art the 
powerful Rudra of the great heaven,’ or ‘thou art Rudra, 
being more powerful than the great Dyau;' fami AW: 
(10-11-6)—'the mighty Agni will grow mightier still’, 
the epithet seems necessary and significant. 

As Rudra and the Maruts are mighty forces, 
the epithet in their case is quite appropriate and 
necessary. (mdi) wer wi gu: (1-64-2)—( the 
Maruts) 'the mighty warriors of Rudra.' 

But sometimes it may be honorific even in their 
case as in ēž afifiķaagi gara ( 5-42-11 )—'serve the 
mighty god Rudra with salutations; wd...a$reu Fad: 
(8-20-17)—of the mighty Rudra, the god of action.’ 
Parjanya also is asura as in aasid erar falar: 
fat +: (5-83-6)—'O powerful father of us (all), come down 
dropping rain with this thunder.’ Here asura may be 
significant, 

Surya and Savitr are also called asura but in an 
honorific sense as THAT agt: gda : (1-35-7)—Sūrya, 
mighty, of grave motion, and entitled to good praise’; 
farmer! gu gim: (1-35-10); ei Manaage agi 
< ca bowl used for eating by the mighty 

2 ahadi mi ode waa: ( 4-53-1 ); «feat 
SUUS efemer (10-56-6)—'the sons stationed the 
mighty sun, intimate with heaven, in two ways’ (i.e. 
for rising ang setting); sfr TAUTAI faired Wf Saez 
(5-49-2)— knowing the departure of th 

. Praise or serve that god with hymns.’ 
Séma, who is identified with each and all gods, is 


e mighty Savitr, 
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naturally asura as in ra gA agern emite (9- 73-1)— 
‘the powerful Soma made three heads at the beginning 
(Le. created the three worlds); «tat mei sgt aq ew. - 
(9-74-7)—'the powerful Soma, raining, knew plenty’ ; 
gai aaa Tits (9-99-1)—'they weave a white filter for 
the powerful Soma.’ In the case of Soma the epithet 
is purely honorific. 

„Dyau also is asura wala f& died aHa (1-131-1)— 


even the powerful Dyau bowed to Indra’; sa at RÌ 


agaa ew s owed (5-41-3)— offer prayers to the powerful 
Dyau'; « fa AT awit Rafer degu crews (3-29-14) 
—‘ever since he was born from the womb of the powerful 
Dyau, the beautiful son has never winked from day to 
day ie. on any day’; walt fr agua ata’ (10-124-3)— 
‘I recite pleasing prayers to the powerful father, the 
Dyau.’ Even the powerful Dyau bowed to Indra’; 
here the epithet is significant and appropriate. in the 
other quotations it is only honorific. 

Mitra and Varuna together are called asura in the 
usual generic sense, s wr ARN aR far (1-151-4)— 
‘that. are exceedingly | dear to you, O powerful ones’; 
gai at fraratut ggn... A eng... (7-36-2)-'O powerful Mitra 
and Varuna, I fashion this well-cut hymn for you; ' geret 
firmatur gaat aaga (8-25-4)—'Mitra and Varuna are 
great, powerful ruling gods.’ But the epithet is 
assertive in T fe magu ( 7-65-2 )—' they are the 
strongest of the gods.’ 

If any one deserves to be called asura, it is asi 
ar a at a aspan aa. (Nirukta, 7- -10) ‘wherever there is 
a deed of physical strength, it must be Indra’s,’ says 
Yaska. His protection is solicited because he, is 


powerful. TAR TAMT (1-174-1); s acere eh sittar quc 
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aia ala «(10-96-11)—‘O powerful Indra, reveal the 
pleasant “abode of the cow i.e. the waters’; eget 
aga «rar Aasi argalfā Tear (3-38-4)—'great is the name 
of the powerful showerer; of many forms, he presides 
over the immortal waters’; ag em qatar seat war amia 
(8-90-6)—O powerful, wise one, we beg of thee that pro- 
tection as though it were part of our food. gerģar sat 
went gd: qu...(1-54-3)—' the powerful one of wide fame 
- Was placed in front because of his valorous deeds. 
But in his case too the epithet is sometimes honorific. 
It is not only individual gods that are asura ; gods 
in general are sometimes called asura. sgifufüci sau cmd 
qd aAa f qm (8-27-20 )—'or when we shall secure a 
seat at the general symposium to the sacrificer going 
to heaven, O powerful ones'; m feat x gar gre, qu 
Aaaa (10-82-5)—that whica is superior to heaven 
and earth and even the powerful gods’; a - ddr erts 
fet: (1-108-6)—‘ this Soma of ours is Kori being 
demanded by the powerful gods.’ 


Asura thus appears to be a generic epithet of the 
gods) though in a few cases it appropriately means 
: powerful, strong.’ Why--should the gods be called 
asura in so many places in the Rgveda, though in the 
same Veda and in subsequent literature the word came 
to be applied to the enemies of the gods? Asura 
seems- to show some desirable good quality. We 
have seen that in some cases, as in those of Rudra 
Maruts, Indra, Mitra and Varuna, the meaning Dow 
ful 1$ exceedingly applicable. In the case of Varuna 
it seems most so. qur... aK s3qr Usa Raa: 
mm (1-24-14)—0 "Wise and powerful king Varuna, 
loosen, the (bonds of) sins committed’ (by us)”. enim 


^ 
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is a mighty power, that oversees, detects and punishes 
sin, The other gods are physically powerful" Varuna 


EN 


is morally so. ar a Aam % d gerd: gendum sind 


(2-28-7)--'do not strike us with these destructive weapons, 
O powerful Varuna, which wound one who commits 
sin. in thy sacrifice. He is a mighty ruler, universal 
lord- faut aeonfe ust 3 = ar sg 4 a adīt: (2-27-10). ‘He 
held up the heavens on high, spread out the earth, or 
measured the width of the earth, and as Universal 


Ruler, presided over all the worlds; all these are the’ 


acts of Varuņa—sretarammgi faa ete aftarti gfe: | 
âii yaar serena ata adu ( 8-42- 1 ) smt 
HEX qaa diei fads mer qat | qui Ger suerte ka 
(10-132-4). Mitra and Varuna are contrasted here. ‘He 
(Mitra) is quite different (i.e, inferior to you); (Him) 
Dyau begot; (but) thou, Oh powerful Varuna, art the 
king of all. He (Mitra) comes as the head of the 
wheel (the sun). Thou art the hater of even death for 
sin, though ever so slight,’ 

Allthese Rks insist on the moral and punitive 
side of Varuna's character and in all he is addressed as 
asura. He seems to havea prior or foremost claim to 
that epithet but for the following Rks. 

( Raaen ) at ian seer arat ( 5-63-3 )—'You cause 
heaven to rain down by (using) the thaumaturgy of 


Asura. Am aam faerat mer tārā enden wat (5-63-7) - 


—'Mitra and Varuna, wise as you are, you righteously 
maintain laws: by using the power of Asura! amq 
aget ga wel at TE T aia (5- =85-5)—1 have. loudly 
proclaimed this great power or skill of Varuna, the 
well-known Asura.’ Varuna is Asura, i.e. a son of Asura 
and plies Asura’s power or skill. He might be-the 


(eldest) son of Asura and was not primarily Asura him- - 
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self, Mitsa and Varuna and all the other gods had to 
do the bidding of Asura. They derived their power or 
skill from him. 

Asura then at one time was supreme master, an 
over-lord, whose decrees were binding on all, Who was 
this Asura? The other gods or some of them at least 
are called asurasya vīrāh. s star es Asr Ragna 
aga Am paari adi aerial aà m Aa end(3-53-7)— 
| ‘These Bhojas and Angirasas of various forms, sons of 
P ' Dyau and warriors of Asura, giving riches to Vi$vamitra 
| in the sahasrasāva sacrifice, prolong life, These Bhojas 
i or Angirasas seem to be the Maruts or some other gods, 
i though Sayana takes them to be kings. feret quat aara 


1 qut wsreemer diu: (3-56-8)—' three sons of Asura rule over 


three best and imperishable heavenly worlds’ (or 
worlds of light). Sayana understands by them Agni, 
Vayu, and Strya and does not explain the three 
Rocanas. erga FE afer feat adit EU IRET (10-10-2) 
—'the sons of Mahas, the heroes of Asura and the 
supporters of heavens, keep an all-round watch far and 
wide. RIGA src dit: (3-53-7) andazaga erdxer da: 
in the last guotation, show the identity of Dyau, Mahas = 
and Asura. The Dyau is the Zeus of the Greeks, in 
whose mythology all the gods, or at least some, are his 
sons, May not Mahas and Asura be the Mazda and 
Ahura of Zoroastrianism ? European scholars connect 
Mazda with the Vedic Medhas on the ground that 
Ahura was the wisest. But this ground is nót con- 
. vincing. In the article on Ormadz in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics (vol. ix, p. 568, Col: 2) the: writer : 
3 says that in a list of Assyrian gods published by 
Vincent Scheil, there occurs the name of Assar Mazaash 
"Which according to him, is Ahura Mazda. I think it 


^ 
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corresponds exactly to Asura Mahas. Germaīt,oriental- 

ists hold the view that the sun-god, moon-good and Aer. 
seven Adityas were not originally Aryan, but that | 
they were borrowed from Chaldea to which India owes 

most of her astrology. Assar Mazaash might also have 

been borrowed from Chaldea and sanskritised as 
Asura Mahas. Like the Romans in the days of the 
Empire, the Indian Aryans did not hesitate to adopt 
foreign gods. They had not the exclusive spirit of the 
Semitic people. ; 


The two names of Asura and Mahas do not occur 
in a compound form in the Rgveda but once or twice 
they are used in juxtaposition as in sept FRA di: 
(10-10-2). The compound name Ahura-Mazda does 
not occur in the oldest portions of the Avesta. It is 
only Mazdah or Mazdah Ahura. Ahura was only an 
epithet and applicable to other gods like Mithra and 
Apam Napat. It was also prefixed to the names of 
kings. In the case of Mazdah, however, it came to be 
persistently and pre-eminently used, so that ultimately 
it was considered as exclusively his property. In ‘the 
Rgveda the two names or rather the three names 
Asura, Mahas and Dyau are interchangeable and denote 
the supreme deity. Dyau is often a masculine word as: 
degu: (1-131-1) ert Rì ded (1-54-3), dāt fet get (5-47-7). 
The absence of the compound name may be used as an 
argument to prove that the religion of the Rgveda 
was earlier than the Chaldean and Mazdean religions 
and that the borrowing was rather the other way. But 
< this is by the way. Another name that may be con- ^ 

sidered as interchangeāble with these is Amrtasya, for 
we have such expressions as spaeg ÑA sugu ga ru : 
asit fem qup (10-131) and sta: qi ME: queer s 


de® 
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(6-52- O) Asura also seems to have been used in the sense 
of ‘son’ as in em wet Ra: (2-1-6). The gods are putrah, 
vīrāli, or sūnavah of Asura, Mahas, Dyau or Amyta. In 
Vedic literature vīra often means putra saru arf 
fá dar At ar alu agaang (7-104- 15)—'may he be deprived 
| of his ten sons, who for no reason calls me a sorcerer,’ 


| says Vasistha. ; 
i If Asura was the supreme deity once of the Indian 


3 - Aryans as I think he was, his sons would be naturally 
called Asura in name and spirit both. Asura then 

ould be a patronymic, though in some cases the 
epithet may be significant. In the same way, Amrta 
i also came to be a patronymic. Agni is called Amrta 
| (1-44-5), so Rudra (1-114-6), so Indra (5-31-13), so 
Soma (8-48-3), In Avesta also Agni is called the son 
of Mazdah-afhro asurahe mazdao puthra ‘Oh Atar 
(Agni), thou son of Mazdah Ahur.' 

The name Asura, then, had for a long time no 
evil meaning attached to it, so that it was often applied 
to kings and even men. One Tryaruna is said to be 
more powerful than even Indra. (sm) emi uu: 


(5-27-1); ad seat ag ai (1-126-2) NO = 
received from the powerful Bhāvya a hundred COWS; 

3 Ut amg (10-93-14) —'I have sung praises in behalf of 

i Rama’ ; sme an He: geg sat up eni faaat (7-56-24) 

—'let us have, 9 Maruts, astrong, powerful . son, an up- 


holder of men.’ That Asura means powerful, strong 
is clear from ēd gua «aa at (10-74-2)—‘the powerful 


call (neighing) of these (horses) pervades the sky. ’ 

Like Asura, the abstract noun Asuratva too” showed 
a. „something Praiseworthy. gå SUEK sum (10- 99-2)-- 
| ; ‘Indra* occupied a ‘broad seat on account of his 
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aera Tay RET AAC scii (10- Eer -4)— that thou rosest, 


O dawn, first of (all) lights, that thou begottest the 
fattest of all the fat lights (the sun), that though so 
exalted, thou shouldst maintain relations with the 
lower world, all this is the uaque and great thau- 
maturgy of thee, the great one.’ sets forms 


the refrain of a hymn consisting of 22 rks (3-55). The 


things praised are the rise of the dawn, sunrise, Agni's. 


parentage, his impregnating ofthe herbs, his leader- 
ship in sacrifice, conflagrations, Agni's various forms as 
heappears in the three regions, the twosisters—the black 


and the white, the hidden and the open (night and day), - 


the two cows, the mother and daughter, the one 
even and the other awry (earth and heaven) All 
these are the thaumaturgy, the miracles wrought by the 
gods. The dawn, the sunrise, night and day, and 
heaven and earth, were miracles to early man. 

The word Asurya derived from Asura is sometimes 
usedtas an adjective but very often as a noun.( aena: ) 
Qda wera srgd' (2-27-4)— the Adityas of far-reaching 
intellect, preserving their power. šumeru sewer ed 
ard gae (2-33-9)—' never has power departed from 
Rudra, ruling over this large universe. a-aR-aqea? 
aura fa art fO adu (3-38-7)— the thaumaturges, 
each one invested with his own peculiar might, created 
beauty in him (Indra). @ ‘sig 3 amer (5-10-2)— power 
mounted thee’ (said of Agni) qR «aatīgi aratg- 
imana (5-66-2)— They (Mitra and Varuna) possess un- 
assailable strength, excellent power.’ gem 3 
aana fad (6-20-2)— AI power was bestowed on E 


by gods, O Indra, for ever.' emt aa me afe quic 


[F. 0. C. II 2] 
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afa fay (6-30-2)--'I consider his power to be great, 
for none injures what he upholds. ’ Wa aatard g 
gat uisa 3 «sra gar atstat fuae RAS area ABT 
(6-36-1)—'As (alone) among the gods thou holdest power, 
thy intoxication has proved beneficial to all, as also all 
earthly riches, and thou becomest the distributor of 
| food. ster umma (6-74-1), & stpidadat cum, (7-5-6), 
| | aagi Vat (7-65-1), aat agizgdtu wer fred yaa aa 
rn ( 2-35-2), FECE aa resa sau amr (4-42-2), 
lt STIR" à engin agrenn aTe mza (10-54-4), agd THT 
1854-5). In all these rks Asurya denotes power. 
i a urga RA gad ARTT | agia aigar (7-66-2), ar aar 
fakapa JARAT | a samima (8-25-3); in these 
um two rks Mitra and Varuna are said to have been created 
I by the Gods or Aditi for Asurya, i. e. great exploits 
fi or exhibition of strength. 

As an adjective Asurya occurs five times. šanu 
agiia gisd gari aR aci (7-21-7)— even the ancien} gods 
counted their strengths as coming in rear of thy Asura- 
like strength.’ Here Asuryaya qualifies Ksatrāya. 
a à arra RER +.. eA (10-50-3)—'who were sent for 
thy Asura-like wars, who for heroism?’ (awadi) aga 
Tit (7-96-1)— ‘Saraswati the mightiest of the rivers. ' 
Agara.. genii: (1-167-5) —'the mighty Rodasifond 
of pares served them (the Maruts); sar dt Ma: Goi a eer 
q ; m = said (1-168-7)—'Auspicious is your gift, of 
| ^ qe ok B of a sacrificer who wishes to 
L E E B : T as great speed like a resounding 
dE javelin) wielded by Asuras. 
| . ^ Indra, besides being called Asura, is three times 
called Asurya. sr ar aai sfr car fir zerda (10-1 05-11)— 
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when Sumitra praised thee a hundred ways thus, O 
son of Asura;’ s wf att ga gu a ayia Aga TT 
(7-22-5)—'knowing (how to praise), I shall never neglect 
or forget the praises of thee who artso quick and 
powerful.’ aaiqragana aaaea seta aed (4-16-2)— the 
poet like Uganas utters prayer to thee, who art power- 
ful and conscious (of every thing)” Asurya may in all 
these cases mean powerful or son of Asura. 
Another derivative besides Asuratva and Asurya 
is Asura. We have seen how in a certain quotation 
Varuna is called Asura. aaga 1H gÀ aai afe 
afamat (3-29-11)— the Asura-foetus is called Tanünapàt ; 
when born, it is called Naragarhsa’. Asura may be 
derived from tasydpatyam (P 4-1-92) or sivadibhyon 
(P 4-1-112). Varuna, in that case, would be a son of 
Asura. Garbha āsurah, by sūtra tasyedam ( P 4-3-120) 
‘the foetus belonging to Asura.’ Or as Agni is the son 
of Asura, he may be called Asura by lasyapatyam.... 
Asura lays the foetus in the womb and hence Agni is 
called Tanūnapāt—one who lies in the body (of waters.) 
Asurya however is a word difficult to account 
5 for by Panini’s rules. Asurasya svam is Panini's 
sūtra (4-4-123) for deriving Asurya. Svamajūatidhanāk; 
:hydyüm (P 1-1-35) shows that sva has many senses. 
Does sva in Asurasya svam mean wealth or has it any 
other meaning? et rara ed freed edt feat qa (Amara - 
:3-3-210). - Sva according to Amara. means relatives, 
soul, one’s own and wealth. But in the case of Asurya 
as used in the Rgveda, none of these senses is suitable. 
Asurya in most cases means power; when adjectively 
used, it should mean either powerful or a son of Asura. m 
-Svam may have had the sense of ‘power’ im Pāņinis i 
days and Asurya may be derived by the sūtra asurasya - 
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svam. Būt what about Asurya when it means power- 
ful or a son of Asura? How does Panini derive it ? 


The form Asura meaning offspring of Asura may 
be derived as we have said above by /asyápatyam. 
But for the feminine form Asuri, Panini has Māyāyāmau 
(4-4-24) which means that the word Asura takes an, it 
becomes Asuriand means Māyā,-miracle-working power. 
But the form Asuri does not occur in the Rgveda even 
once. In the Taittiriya Samhiti (4-1-9) we: have 
emu wrap eraat ga. The Ukhā (an earthen receptacle 
for a certain sacrificial fire) is called Asuri Maya i.e. 
a miracle wrought by Asura. But I have not met with 
Asuri used by itself and meaning Maya. 


So far we have had instances of the use of Asura 
in a good sense. But at some unknown and unascertain- 
able period an evil sense came to be attached to that 
word. Indra is called asurahā (10-170-2) and asur- 
aghna (6-22-4); Asura, Amitra, Vrtra, Sapatna and 
Dasyu are placed in the same category, and Indra is 
addressed as their killer (10-170-2. Agni too is 
called asuraghna (7-13-1). ezerā foie aaa eat aster 
(10-138-3)—'Indra scattered or destroyed the strongholds 
of Asura who was a tactician and had extended his power.’ 
AAPA STENT AA dt TY ag ESHA (8-96-9)—'the Asuras 


deny the gods and are without Weapons; root them 


out, O Indra, fond of Soma, with the disc. Rain s a 
STĒRT enge (10-124-5)—the Asuras have lost their skill 3i 
says a king. «réf er dar erat (10-53-4)— whereby we- 
the gods, may overcome the Asuras’; zer šar agt- 
aren Gadi: (10-157-4)-— when the gods came 
back killing the Asuras and thus preserving their god- 


‘hood,’ ar ex sa arit: Id" R Aae aha qx 
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cd gates: (8-97-1) —' prosper thy devotee, O Pndra, with 
that wealth, which thou, possessed of light, extortedst 
from the Asuras.’ aat łat ARY agigag afr (10-151-3)—‘as the 
gods reposed trust in the Asuras, though so fierce.’ 
The inference, of course, is that the Asuras betrayed that 
trust. The gods who were Asuras themselves now glory 
in killing them, as the latter deny gods. They have lost 
their industrial and military skill and have no weapons. 
it is considered righteous to rob them of their wealth, 


They are considered dishonest and unfair in their 


dealings. Their very complexion becomes hateful. 
argā 3 avi f Rr (9-71-2)—‘Soma loses (in the process of 
extraction of its juice) its Asura-like colour.’ — 

Indra, himself a mighty Asura and Asurya, is 
solicited to strike asurasya virdn with his burning 
weapons as with a stone from a sling. geet agaa 
faex Faget agea dius (2-30-4); ad afi: quu a ah gnia 
gwa dir (7-99-5)-— You two, ( Oh Indra and Visnu), 
kill by hundreds and thousands, the sons of Asura at 
one and the same time, so that they should never make 


head again.’ : 
Of all gods Indra is credited with the greatest 


slaughter, the others being mere accessories, Indra; 


a deva, is considered an evil genius by Zoroastrianism 
and is one among the miscellany of evil genii. He 


fills there quite a subordinate place. I would take 


Aingra Mainyu to be Indra's prototype, as Manyu is a 
frequent epithet of Indra. Aingra Mainyu is the 
adversary of Ahura Mazda. Indra, being called father 
of lies, avenges the insult by becoming Asuraghna. The 
two religions, Zoroastrianism and Rgvedism, came to 
loggerheads at some period of the world’s history and 


took delight in reviling each other's gods. Indra, who | 
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was an Asuravira himself, supplanted all the previous 
supremacies and became supreme deity himself. He 
was an Asuraghna in this sense and was therefore 
morally and spiritually degraded into Aingra Mainyu, 
The name Asura became a stinkard in post-Rgvedic 
literature. In the Rgveda the Asuras are the equals of 
the gods and are never associated with Raksas and 
Yatudhana, who are considered as quite despicable and 
detestable. Kill, kill, kill is the constant cry of the 
- Rsis with regard to  Raksas, while no charge is 
considered so degrading as that of being named a 
sorcerer. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana, the Devas and Asuras 
are called samavadviryah i. e. ‘of equal might’ only once: 
In certain places they are associated with the Raksasas 
and all sorts of tactics had to be employed to prevent 
their interference with the sacrifice. Their religious 
formulas were counteracted by secret mantras and 
rites of the opposite character. The Asuras employed 
the Ukihas (Ugdha in Avesta means holy word or prayer) 
which the Devas counteract by certain Sāmans ( Ait. 
Brah, 15-5 and 28-6). The Maitrāvaruņa Uktha is said 
to be a speciality of the Asuras. In the same way, they 
nonplussed them in their Gāthās by singing Indragathas 
(bid 30-6) Modern Zoroastrians do not know what 
these Ukthas are, though they have the word ugdha. The 
long-tongued beastly bitch licked the morning Soma- 
(g ee NINE 
Men or Rahu, who strikes the sun with 
absent-minded! ue a a Asura (5-45-5). Prayers 
Violations of ee ee eee (ibid, 6-5). 
prevailing among Te we are also considered as rules 

S 2 § Asuras. Day belongs to Gods, night to 
- Asūras (ibid. 16-5) In the Maitrāyaņī Samhita (3-6-5) 
asurya is altered into asarya to show that the “Asuras 
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are the children of night. At milking they used an iron- 
vessel; consequently they milked Sura i. é. liquor, 
instead of milk (ibid. 4-2-1). While gods addressed the 
cow as Kūmye, men by sravye and the manes by Zlande, 
the Asuras called her by an unnamable name (ibid.) Men 
see things by day-light with the eyes of gods, 
by moon-light with those of Pitrs, in the dark with 
human eyes, and near fire with those of Asuras. 
The Asuras thus are intimately associated with fire and 
shall we say with Sura? 


Very curious derivations are given of the word 
Asura. Says the Maitrayami Samhita (4-2-1), "Prajāpati, 
sick of loneliness, wanted to create. So he became 
pregnant. He became so exhausted with the burden 
thathe turned almost black and only the breath of 
life remained in him. It was from this breath (asu) 
that he created Asuras, hence the name. It was 
daytime (diva) when he created Gods, hence the name 
Devas.’ The Nirukta (3-8) gives a Brahmana quota- 
tion which can not be identified, thus :—#eatasa 
AGU RATATAT qaguumueu— he created gods from 
an excellent part, so the name Sura; and the Asuras 
from a vile part, hence the name Asura.’ The Nirukta 
has other flights of imagination. Asuratan (sthanesu)-. 
not pleased with any locality long; they are flighty in 
character. Or they were driven out (astah sthanebhyah) 
from all possible places ; or they possessed lite (Asu). 
By the way, the name Sura does not occur even once 
in thè Rgveda. It is only in the above untraced 
quotation that I háve come across the name. It seems 
to be an invention and Asura seems to have been 
supposed a negation of Sura. Such is the religious 
and literary spirit of perversion. ; t Fach 


- The Devas and Asuras must do things always’ in ` 
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contrary sways, as we have said above. Says the 
Satapatlia Brahmana (13-8-2-1)—the gods and Asuras, 
both sons of Prajapati struggled for supremacy in this 
world and the gods succeeded in ousting their rival 
cousins. The gods have open, unenclosed cemeteries, 
while the Asuras have enclosed ones. The latter must 
hide the corpse in a tub or urn (Cama) or a similar 
receptacle’. 

In the Taitliriya Bráhmana (1-5-6) we have their 


. manner of shaving. The Asuras began with the 


hair on their head, then came down to the face and 
lastly to the arm-pits. By following this downward 
course, they made their way to hell. But the gods 
began with the arm-pits, rose to the face and lastly to 
the head. They necessarily rose to heaven, I do not 
know if this was the custom of shaving in the days of 
Zoroaster. 
In the Taittiriya Samhita the degradation is come 
plete. The Devas, men and Pitrs are ranged on one 
side ; Asuras, Raksas, and Pišācas on the other (2-4-1) 


In comparing Brahmanas with Südras, the Tailliriya ` 


Brahmana (1-2-6) says, ‘the Brahmana is divine in 
caste, the Büdra is asurya.' In the Afharvaveda the 


. degradation reaches its low-water mark. Asuri is the 
name for mustard (i.e. 1-24-6) and was used for curing 


certain diseases. Certain magic charms are called 
Asuti there (ibid 8-5-4), Bad dreams are born in 
Asurayoni (ibid 19-56-1). 

The word Manyu which in Avesta means ' Spiri- 
tual ’, ‘ invisible’, means ‘ rage or ‘ fierce’ in Rgveda 
So Dasyu, in Avesta Dainhu, means a country or s 
people; in Rgveda it means ‘inimical people,’ 
enemies of the gods. Gatha, which in Avesta is the 

most exalted human utterance, is in the 
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Kāthakasamhitā disparaged thus :——aqa maise Ù aar 
ata wer Te x vel... rgd ara agg ane: a ma: C9 
. sissfia- (ibid 14-5)—one should not perform any sacrificial 
rite by (reciting) Gathas.’ « mm: sedia one should not 
perform any sacrificial rite by (reciting) Gāthās. I 
have noted the quotation somewhere, but have not 
been able to find it. Srausa is an Avestan deity, almost 
the right-hand of Mazda who reveals his religion to him 
and through him to mankind. He fightsthe demons and 
drives them off by the recital of certain hymns. In the - 
Indian ritual Srausat is simply a cry uttered by a 
Indian priest, when an oblation is offered. It is intended 
to draw attention. In the Brahmanas it is the Asuras that 
interfere with sacrifice and make it ineffective. But it is 
curious that in the Maitrāyaņī Samhitā(1-4-3)and in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (3-5-4) we have 331 aaa: and dat 2898: 
amer «a wm | The Aryan gods are beneficent powers. 
How can they destroy the sacrifice or steal it? Is this 
an interpolation from Zoroastrianism, or a reminiscence 


of the times when the Aryans lived in the neighbour- 
hood of the Zoroastrians ? 


I have not dwelt on all the struggles between the 
Devas and Asuras, which form such a large part of the 
Brahmanas, They would require an essay by them- 
selves and perhaps would give very useful information. 

As far as the present treatment goes, I think the 
following conclusions may be drawn :— 

1, Asuraat one time was the supreme deity of 

many nations—at least of the Vedic Aryans, 
Chaldeans and Zoroastrians. 


2. His other names were, perhaps, Dyau, Mahas 
and Amrta. 


3. The question. as to who borrowed from whom 
can never be answered. There is such a close . 


resemblance between Asura Mahas and Assar 
[F. O. C. I 3] 
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Mazaash and Ahur Mazda, that the three 
nations must have been neighbours. 

In the Avesta, Athro or fire is called the son 
of Ahura and certain female deities his 
daughters. In the Rgveda almost all the gods 
are the sons of Asura. Hence Asura came to 
be a patronymic and had a generic sense. In 
some cases the epithet was significant, as 
for instance in the case of Indra, Varuna and 
Mitra. The Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics is wrong in saying, that Asura means 
God. It is an adjective and an epithet of 
gods and means powerful. It is used as a 
comparative and superlative. 

Varuna was not the supreme Asura in the 
Rgveda as he is called Asura and Asura- 
putra. The writer on the article Ormazd 
thinks that Varuna was the Vedic prototype of 
Ahura on account of the moral and intellectual 
resemblance between them. Pracetas is how- 
ever used equally in the case of Indra (8-90-6) 
Brhaspati (2-23-2), and Savitr (4-53-1). Asura 
employed all the gods- including Varuna to 
supervise human affairs and gave special 
powers to Varuna as the latter's moral and 
punitive nature appears emphasized in so 
many places, 

Asura, Asuratva and Asurya had for a long 
time a desirable connotation. As kings like 
Haoshravah were called Ahura, so were Indian 
kings. Asuratva and Asurya meant thau- 
maturgy, the power of working miracles, 

There i$ an overwhelming majority of 
instances in which the word Asura is used in a 
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good sense, the bad instances being in a 
minority of about 15 i.e. about } of the 
> whole (105) This shows that the cleavage 
between. the Regvedic religion and Zoroa- 
strianism happened towards the end of the 
Rgvedic period. The enmity became bitter 
and bitterer in post-Rgvedic times. There 
was as it were a partition of deities and it 
came to be the special duty of the priestly 
class to exalt the deities of its own adoption . 
and vilify those of the enemies. Words like 
Manyu, Gatha, Dasyu, Kavi were given a fair 
or foul meaning according to the prejudices 
and prepossessions. Asa which occurs only 
once in the Rgveda (1-173-4) and that too 
as an adjective in the comparative degree, is 
given an unrivalled prominence in Zoroas- | 
trianism. Asura and Deva, once denoting all | 
that is spiritually good and .divine, were 
construed by the opposite camps into monsters 
ofthe vilest characters. No abuse was too 
bad. The two races adopted contrary customs 
in burial, shaving, and even in marriage, 
if we interpret Khetukdash according to 
European savants, the Indian Aryans insisting 
on marriage out of family-relations, the other 
side advocating marriage even with a sister or 
a daughter. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ARGUMENT FOR AN 
UPPER LIMIT TO THE DATE OF THE 
RGVEDA 


By A. C. WOOLNER 


This paper does not pretend to fix the date of the 
‘Rgveda. No attempt will be made to review such 
slender historical evidence as has been gleaned so far 
from the records of Mesopotamia, as to the arrival of 
the Medes and of the Horse. I shall not discuss the 
presence of Aryan names in a Mitanni record of the 
14th century, B. C., or the possibility of an Aryan 
influence in the heresy of the Egyptian Akhnaten a 
century later, Nor again do I propose to discuss the 
internal evidence, whether of generations of Kings, or 
of the whole history of Vedic religion before Gautama 
Buddha. 

While alluding to these matters, however, I venture 
to emphasise the need of resisting a definite bias one 
way or the other. It will be admitted that many people 
when discussing Indian dates have a distinct preference 
for the earliest possible date, simply because it is more 
remote. On the other hand I think some scholars 
have shown a strong -bias towards the latest possible 
dates, simply because they are nearer to dated events ; 
a ee ae they always lean towards the lower 

end to regard any date beyond 1,000 B. C. 
as inherently improbable, unless supported by a dated 
inscription. 

. This difference of attitude has 


be i 
A this» question of the Gus of fe en so marked in 


Rgveda, that it may 
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not seem a mere platitude to insist on thè need of 

unbiassed judgment. i = 
. The aspect of the question with which this paper 

is concerned is the philological evidence for fixing an 

upper limit for the earliest hymn (whichever it is) of 

the Rgveda, 

The argument has been stated by Prof, Macdonell 
in his History of Sanskrit Literature (p. 12) and 
more recently in the Hastings Encyclopedia (s. v. 
Hymns, Vedic). 

The two wings of the argument are ;— 


(1) That a comparison of the language of the 
Avesta with that of the Rgveda proves that 
the Aryans could not have entered the North 
West of India much before 1,300 B, C., and 
therefore, (granting that the hymns were com- 
posed afterwards) no Vedic hymn is much 
older than 1,300 B. C. 

(2) Assuming that the Brāhmaņa period c 
somewhere about 800 B. C., three, or at the 
most, five centuries are ‘amply sufficient’ for 
the changes which the hymn literature 


<a - reveals ; hence, by implication, any Vedic 
hymn older than about 1, 300 B. C. is highly 
improbable. - 


Taking the second part of the agua first, it 
should be noted that it is not purely philological. — 

In his History Prof. Macdonell, following Max 
Müller, an early philologist, wrote: —“ A lapse of three 
centuries, say from 1,300-1,000 B. C., would amply - 
account for the difference between whet is oldest and 
newest in Vedic hymn-poetry" and speaks-.at. 
iud of ee and pa Y: d piè 
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Greece”. «In the Hastings Encyclopedia he says Ex 
“To allow for all this gradual development it is neces- 

-— -iod of some centuries, decidedly 
sary to postulate a perio 3 
longer, for example than that between Homeric and 
Classical Greek.......... Five Hundred years are amply 
sufficient to account for the gradual changes, lin- 
guistic, social, and political that this hymn literature 
reveals". 

Ofthe comparison with Greek Ishall say some- 
‘thing later, but we may note here that this estimate 
does not claim to be precise, that it depends not 
merely on language but also on an estimate as to how 
fast social and political changes ivere likely to take 
place, and finally that the wording really indicates a 
lower limit (the lowest possible or the lowest probable) 
which is regarded as being fairly near the earliest 
probable date. Estimates as to the probable pace of 
social and political changes in Ancient India will vary, 
and there is the further difficulty that there is no 
fixed point before Gautama Buddha from which to 
reckon back. Prof, Macdonell says “Since that 
( Theological and Theosophical literature) is. extensive, 
it cannot be assumed to have begun later than about 
800 B. C." Again the lower limit. 
— We may compare the chronology of the Aitareya 
Arawyaka with its Upanisads as worked out by 
Professor Keith (p. 49. p, 73). He argues from work to 
work, taking the lower limit in each case: “ Panini, 
who cannot well be dated later than 300 B. C. ; Yāska, 
who-can hardly be brought down lower than 550-500 
B CF Yaska cannot Well be later than .500 B. C." 
and so on. . Jue im 
cm This is a perfectly legitimate method of arriving 
at a Tower limit for the older books : obviously it does 
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not give an upper limit at all. Even sce Professor 
Keith will go back as far as 700-600 B, C. for the 
second Aranyaka, and he admits “ The upper date may 
perhaps be pushed further back". At this point he 
seems to have felta qualm of orthodoxy; “ but this 
involves the pushing back of the date of the Rgveda, 
for which, at least at present, no satisfactory evidence 
has been addüced ". If to so conservative a scholar as 
Prof, Keith, his profound knowledge and patient 
analysis of Brahmanic literature suggest the possibility : 
of pushing back the date of the Rgveda, and yet he 
refrains from this in the absence of satisfactory 
evidence, what is the nature of the evidence for fixing 
the dates of the Rgveda so low? 

The answer is contained in the first wing of the 
argument, with which I am mainly concerned. 
Professor Macdonell writes in the Hastings Encyclo- 
peedia “ If the language of the Avesta were known to us 
at a stage earlier by six or seven centuries, it could hardly 
differ at all from that of the Vedic Hymnus." “ It there- 
fore seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
Indians cannot have separated from the Iranians much 

O earlier than about 1,300 B. C.” . 

The study of this argument will involve us in 
some difficulties, and perhaps some doubts, 

To start with, it is interesting to note that the 
comparison of the Avestan Gāthās with the Vedic 
hymns was first adduced (as by Geldner, Encyclop. 
Britt., 11th edn., s.v. Persia) to prove “the extreme 
age of the Gāthās " and then adapted to disprove "the . 
possibility of extreme antiquity " of the Rgveda. 
Geldner was arguing against the possibility of a Sas- 
šanian date for the text of the Avesta. - He showed 
that there was development; the Gathas were more 
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archaic then “the later Zend” and he D NE 
they had "a close resemblance to the eee o 2 a 
Vedas exceeding that of any two Romance <a : 
they seem hardly more than two dialects of one e 
Whole strophes of the Gathas can be turned into i 
old Sanskrit by the application of certain phonetic 
laws :” and he gives an example. Prof. Macdonell 
gives this in a stronger form. “By the mere appli- 
cation of phonetic laws, whole Avestan stanzas may be 
„translated word for word into Vedic, so as to produce 
verses correct not only in form but in poetic spirit. 

If however, one takes Gāthās at random this sort 
of transliteration process does not seem very easy. Pro- 
fessor Jackson writes :— Because of this close corres- 
pondence, many Avestan words and phrases may be 
changed at once into their Sanskrit equivalents by the 
mere application of certain phonetic laws.” -That is a 
very different story, and I venture to think, more 
exact. 

We may suspect then that though. his conclusion 
was sound, Geldner exaggerated the similarity of the 
two languages. 

Another difficulty, though not.so serious, is the 
absence of definite dated starting points on either the 
Indian or the Iranian side of the argument. Prof, 
Jackson quotes as the generally accepted view that the 
Gathàs date back to an early period of the religion, if 
not to the prophet Zoroaster himself, and he gives as 
the extreme limits of the period of development about 
B. C. 560 and A. D. 375. 

Macdonell takes the estim 
century as his starting point, 
corpect, quite apart from an 


ated date of the 6th 

This may very likely be 
y doubt there may - be 
- At the same time the 
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question suggests itself, why should not the philological 
comparison start from the dated inscription of Darius 
. the Great in Old Persian? Is it impossible to estimate 
the difference in time between Old Persian and 
Vedic? Or again why not compare Darius ' inscrip- 
D 9: about 500 B. C. with those of Ašoka about 250 
This question brings us to the root of the matter. 
How and to what extent can we estimate dates by 
comparing similar languages? That languages are . 
continually changing is the primary fact from which 
philology starts. But it is soon obvious that they do 
notallchange at a uniform rate. Icelandic has not 
changed so rapidly as English ; Singhalese has travelled 
further from its original Indian source than Hindi has 
done. Isitnottrue that at.certain periods of their 
history languages have changed faster than at others ? 
When an old system of. grammar is breaking down and 
being replaced by new methods, is not change likely 
to be more rapid than in the periods before and after ? 
Is it not reasonable to expect that a period of fresh 
contact with new peoples will show more changes in 
pronunciation and vocabulary than a period of un- 


ruffled calm? May not both movement and stagnation, 
be reflected in the growth of language? 


If pace does vary under such circumstances, it is 
obvious that we cannot have a minute calculus,—of so 
much change means so much time,—though investi- 
gation might indicate the limits to be expected in vary- 
ing circumstances. If however we take a wider sweep 
of time like six or seven centuries it may be claimed * 
that the total change must have aggregated at least so 
much. The only method of investigating the question 
lies in observing how much change has taken place. 


between known dates in many languages. 2 
[F. O. C. II 4] 5 
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The atgument we are discussing has in fact been 
content with two or three parallels. 

One parallel is that of Greek from Homer to Plato. 
It is unfortunate that Homer is not definitely dated, 
and even if we accept the 9th century for the poet, he 
is held to have ^ dealt freely with the dialect of the old 
Achzan poems,” (Bury, History of Greece p. 66). 
That means that the language of the Homeric poems is 
more archaic than the ordinary Ionian dialects of the 
ninth century. Attic is not only later, but is also a 
different dialect of the Ionian group. The geographical 
conditions of Hellas were particularly conducive to the 
growth and maintenance of many separate dialects 
(Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology p. 525). 
Moreover the period in question witnessed the expan- 
sion of Greece, the growth of Athens, and the conflict 
with Persia. These conditions are very different to 
those of the Aryans in Gandhara and Iran. 

The changes of literary Greek from those Attic 
days down to the newspaper of to-day have been less 
rapid, especially if “mere” phonetic changes are 
discounted. 

Another suggested parallel is between the 
Europeanising of America and the Aryanising of India, 
The differences in the conditions are here so obvious 
that it is difficult to regard it as really relevant. We 
may note that in India the process, though it still goes 
on after at least 3,200 years, is less complete than that 
in America ; also that four centuries have not made 
Ea great difference in the European languages spoken in 
America. 
If we glance now at other 
can.find instances of ap 
eridds, In Egypt, as t 


possible parallels we 
parent stability during long 
he records are rendered, the 


aaa 
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lapse of a thousand years seems to make litle or no 
difference to the language or the style. In thé Assyrian 
records the language of the great King Sargon appears 
to be much the same as that of Nebuchadnezzar about 
two thousand years later. In Chinese again, apart from 
“mere” phonetic decay, it will be admitted that the 
language has changed extremely slowly during the last 
two thousand years. 

To these examples the objection may be tn 


that they really represent stability of script, and that. 


we do not know how much phonetic change may 
underlie the writing. Or with greater force it may be 
said, these are fixed stereotyped literary or priestly 
forms oflanguage, not the untrammelled folk-speech 


which the philologist should study, and which we 
should assume for the early Aryans. 


We may admit that the language of the hymns 
was not a written language. When and how the 
Gathas were first written down we do not know. Old 
Persian appears at the end of the 6th century B. C., in 
a script that had been adapted from Assyrian cuneiform, 
and had presumably been in use some time before it 
was used for a royal document. As to pronunciation 
we should remember that the sounds of the letters in 
which the Gathas and Old Persian are recorded have 
been deduced from the sounds used in later ages, and 
by comparison with Sanskrit. The sounds of the Veda 
are deduced from the oral tradition still existing, the 
directions of the Pratisakhyas, the treatment of sounds 
in sandhi and so on. Now suppose these deductions 


to be absolutely accurate for the end of the period (i.e. > 


for the century in which the latest hymns were com- 
posed) can they also be absolutely accurate for the 


beginning of the period (i.e. for the century in which 


the earliest mantra was composed )? PES 
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Either we must admit the probability of some 
amount of phonetic change that has not been recorded, 
orelse we must assume several centuries at least of 
remarkable stability of pronunciation. A high degree 
of stability is not impossible, if the importance of 
correct oral transmission was recognised during the 
Vedic period itself. But the same oral tradition could 
also preserve the structure and vocabulary of a poetic 
dialect from rapid change. The hymns are not simple 
- folk-poetry in contemporary colloquial idiom. 

On the other side we know nothing, I believe, 
about the pre-Zoroastrian ancestors of the speakers of 
the Avestan language, except that they must have 
inherited some of the elements which are assigned to 
the Indo-Iranian period: including, as Professor 
Macdonell notes (p. 68), a religious hymn-poetry with 
stanzas of four eleven syllable, and of four or three eight 
syllable lines. 

In other words Zoroaster's ancestors had a literary 
tradition, and very probably a poetic dialect which 
would tend to check rapid change. 


I do not wish to exaggerate this argument, or 
maintain that either Vedic or the Old Iranian poetry 
Was out of all relation to the ordinary spoken languages 
of N, W. India and Iran, but I do claim that the poetic 
dialect could remain more stable than the folk dialects, 


and that that fact has to be considered in any 
calculation. 


I have reserved to the last the parallel of the 


Romance languages, though it was the first sug 


gested 
by Geldner. Here we have the advantages of a great 


abundance of dated documents, and the history of the 
countries is known from other sources. 


"Ihave endeavoured to check the statement that 
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the Avesta is nearer to the  Veda than » any two 
Romance languages to each other. I will not enter 
into details here, but I must confess myself still uncon- 
vinced of its accuracy. 

Brief mention may be made of an experimental 
attempt to find some numerical formula to express the 
relationship of Spanish and Italian. The most instruc- 
tive points about that experiment are to be found, Ī 
think, in the difficulties encountered. 

'The very first question is, on how much, and on 
what sort of material should such an enquiry be based. 
The texts chosen with an eye to the Aryan parallel 
were the Spanish and Italian versions of the Psalms. 
Here are two documents in related languages derived 
in historical times from a common source. Can we 
correlate their relation to one another with the length 
of time since they diverged, and, in particular, estimate 
when the Romans colonised Spain ? 

The initial difficulty is to decide what sort of 
difference should be counted in. We cannot ignore 
mere phonetic changes, for some of these affect the 
development of the grammar. We cannot simply count 
the percentage of words common to both vocabularies, 
for though the Spanish version uses another word, 
there may be a word in Spanish which exactly cor- 
responds to that used in the Italian version. To 
merely compare the grammars may exaggerate the im- 
portance of more unusual words. As a compromise 
(necessarily arbitrary) one may estimate for a given 
text the percentages of 

(a) Words common to the two versions that are 

identical in form ; 

(b) Nearly identical but with slight phonetic 

change ; RUP. 
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(c) Equivalent but more changed, as “ figlio " 
"and “ hijo.” 

(d) Different words which can be replaced by 
equivalents, (i) nearly identical or (ii) much 
changed ; 

(ce) Different words that cannot be so replaced, 
as "fratre" and “hermano.” 

Suppose now that we have estimated the percent- 
ages of these six classes of words in our text, we should 
have a rough but numerical formula expressing the 
degree of resemblance between the languages of the 
two versions. Now how is such a result to be correlated 
with chronology? We shall at once wish to know 
whether the changes that have produced these differ- 
ences have been continuous or whether they have 
come with a rush at certain times. Glancing at the 
history of Spanish we shall want to know whether the 
original contact with the Iberians (in the 2nd century 
B. C.) has influenced the language as much as, or less 
than, the occupation by the Visigoths in the 6th 
century A. D., or the contact with Arabic from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century. These questions 
can only be alluded to here. But it might turn out 


«that for the first five centuries of the Roman occupa- 


tion of Spain the language of the colonists remained 
essentially Latin (not all literary, but for colloquial 
purposes the average Low Latin of the Roman army) 
and that most of the changes came after that. If SO, 
then any calculation as to how far back the languages 
would coincide, based on the assumption of a definite 


cleavage starting from the first invasion of Spain by 
* 


_ the Romans, would be five centuries wrong. 


ue Of course an obvious factor tending to retard the 
separate development of a Spanish language during the 
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first seven centuries was the continued contact with 
Rome and Latin. 

Returning now to our special problem. The same 
method of calculation can be applied. I cannot claim 
to have carried this far enough to obtain results that 
are worth quoting. I am not prepared to prove my 
suspicion that the Avesta would show a wider degree 
of difference from the Rgveda than Spanish from 
Italian ; but let us assume that the difference is of the 
same order of magnitude. 

What then should we conclude as regards chrono- 
logy? 

The upper limit for these Romance translations is 
about 1400 ; later versions date about 1550. So we 
may equate about 1500 A. D. with about 500 B.C, for 
the Avesta. 

Going back eight centuries we get to 1300 B.C., 
the supposed upper limit of the separation of the two 
branches of the Aryans, and to 700 A. D. for Roman 
colonization of Spain,—which is manifestly absurd— 
about nine centuries out ! 


On. the other hand if we apply the parallel of 
about seventeen centuries from the Romance to the 
Aryan languages, we get to about B. C. 2200. 

To avoid this result it would be necessary either 
to show that the difference between Avestan and Vedic 
was much less than between Castilian and Italian about 
1500, (which I think is not the case), or else to argue 
that the circumstances were different and that the 
Indo-Iranian languages must have diverged more 
rapidly. 

This latter course would mean that the argument 
was not purely philological, but was combined with - 
certain assumptions, which may or may not be 
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justified, ds to the previous history of the Aryans. We 
have been in the way of assuming that once upon a 
time the Indo-Iranians split up into two divisions of 
which one forthwith became Iranian and the other 
Indian ; after which they lost contact with each other, 
1 and each developed separately after its own kind. 
; Perhaps it wasso. But in the absence of evidence, 
there remains the possibility that the separation was 
more gradual, and that contact was not broken 
' the moment that the dialects began to diverge in the 
West and East. Even when contact was broken, the 
common inheritance of religious hymn-poetry would 
probably remain the most stable element in the 
languages on either side. Such a parallel development 
ofa conservative literary tradition does not seem im- 
possible. (We only know the Avestan language after 
Zoroaster’s revolution). In any case philology cannot 
disprove its possibility. 


Now I will sum up the general conclusions of my 
whole argument as follows :— 


i. Any attempt to fix chronological limits on the 
basis of comparing languages should be based 
on a more exact numerical comparison of dated 
documents than has been attempted hitherto, 
The conditions under which languages change 
more or less rapidly must be investigated. 
This opens up new lines of investigation. 

If it be objected that linguistic change cannot be 
treated statistically, then grave doubt must attach to 
any numerical estimates based on general impressions. 

ii. Our attempts to come to grips with this 

particular argument suggest a further conclu- 
ao : sion, which may be regarded as heretical. It 
is that while history known from other sources 


-9 
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can be traced in the history of language, it is 
much more precarious to reconstruct history 
on a basis of comparative philology alone. 

iii. In particular it seems that as far as any philolo- 
gical estimates go, 2000 B. C. remains quite as. 
possible as 1200 B. C. for the earliest Mantra. 
Possibly more exact comparison may succeed 
in establishing the probability of a lower date; 
but I contend that this has not yet been done. 

Perhaps it may be asked—is there then no limit? - 
Can we equally well go back to 3000 or even 4000 B.C.? 
The answer to this is, I think, that no direct proof has 
been obtained from the philological data taken by: 
themselves without any assumption as to historical 
conditions and the nature of the tradition. On the 
other hand, if an accurate comparison should show that 
these remoter dates would involve a degree of stability 
in aliterary language twice as great as that recorded 
anywhere else in the world, philologists may reasonably 
demand strong confirmation from archaeology. 

And if again, on any reasonable assumption as to 
conditions, the remoter dates should indicate a degree 
of stability in folk-speech ten times or even five times as 
_ great as anything found elsewhere, the philologist will 
not be able to regard such a date as even faintly probable. 

I imagine however that it is doubtful whether 
anyone would now propose so remote a date as 4000 
B. C. for the actual text of any hymn, or for the Aryan 
settlements in the Punjab. The highest possible date 
for the Vedic deities, and of many elements of Vedic 
culture, not to speak of possible reminiscences of older 
periods, is a very different matter. Some of the 
strands in the web are admitted to be Indo-Iranian and 
some may even belong to the Indo-European period. 

[F. 0. C. II 5] 
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GOTRA AND PRAVARA 


By C. V. VAIDYA 


I was led to study this subject on account of the 
question whether the Rajputs (Ksatriyas) have any 
gotra of their own ; or whether it is a fact, as stated 
by Vijfanesvara,in his commentary on Yajiiyavalkya’s 


Jine emma, that they have to employ the gotras 


of their Purohitas, having no gotras of their own. I 
have come to the conclusion that this is a wrong view 
and a later view. This subject apart, I may state here 
what I have found in my study about the origin and 
nature of gotras and pravaras. 

The modern orthodox Hindu idea of gotra is that 
it is the name of the Rsi or ancestor in whose line one 
is born, the ancestor being a son or descendant of one 
of the seven great sis (the Saptaršis) and the 
eighth Agastya amai aaiim eI aglafteragā 1 
Thus it is believed that the original Indo-Aryan 
families were eight, viz. 1 Visvāmitra, 2 Jamadagni, 
3 Bharadvaja, 4 Gautama, 5 Atri, 6 Vasistha, 7 Kasyapa, 
and 8 Agastya. But a very curious but important 
sloka in the Mahābhārata states that originally the - 
gotras were four only, viz, 1 Bhrgu, 2 Vasistha, 
da) and 4 kkas This and the next éloka 

aS IOLOWS :— Jema ET agai una | Be: 
wera RA ata az FASA Tat ager afta | 
TT quur TAa set aa ou (aay, amg Reg ) 
aro E nd S were originally four 
they were e 4 SENT e ns E eee 

eight. Looking into the later 


our, we find that Kasyapa 
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and Vašistha remain, but Bhrgu is substituted by his 
son Jamadagni, Aügiras is substituted by his two sons 
or grandsons Bharadvàja and Gautama, and three are 
entire new additions, viz. Visvamitra, Atri, and Agastya. 
Possibly these were newly-arrived Aryan families, but 
that they must have come in Vedic times is clear, for 
all these three are well-known Vedic sis or com- 
posers of Vedic hymns. 


It is really strange to see that the Mahabharata of 
300 B. C. still retains the tradition that the original Aryan’ 
families were four, in spite of the fact that all the Srauta 
Sütras give the original family Rsis as eight. The line 
ediscere aaa Wea is rather difficult of expla- 
nation. The commentator Nilakantha says “ aadtsentr 
Tat frafraardata (sa Tear KIS Gata aad seme 
ga: aAa wife We have the Pauranika story 
here that Visvāmitra became a Brahmin by his acts. 
But we know nothing about Atri and Agastya is said to 
be a son of Mitrāvaruņa, i.e. in a sense a brother of 
Vasistha. But this is a later legend; as also the legend 
that Visvamitra was a king of the Lunar line born from 
a scion sprung from Atri. This descent of Visvamitra 
is a palpably concocted later theory. The line of 
Visvāmitra is a dubious line, which claims to be some: 
times Solar and at other times Lunar. I believe that 
there were more lines than two among the Ksatriyas 
and Visvamitra’s line was entirely distinct from the 
Solar and the Lunar lines. Whatever this may be, we 
may be sure that there were originally four great Aryan 
families which came into India and that three other 
families came in subsequently; the old Angiras being 
sub-divided into two. This gives us eight familie Or 
gotrarstocks. But the modern gotras are innumerable ; 


in fact Baudhayana says they can Les g D 
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thousands ( Ñami a egerat sgargartt 1) How ts this to 
be explained ? Here comes in the Sūtra of Panini (ma 
Jasaan, ) explaining the generally used word gotra 
or gofa as it is used in modern Indian languages. 
Gotra in this sense means the descendants from the 
grandson onwards of any well-known man. In the 
families of the eight Rsis were born many men of note 
who by their great renown gave their names to their 
descendants. This sort of thing is still to be seen 
among Rajputs, which gives rise to clans named after 


' famous ancestors such as the Chandavats from Chand 


and soon. I suppose the next line ^ amaai qwe 74. (0) 
the Mahābhārata $loka may be interpreted in this way, 
though it is rather enigmatic. New names arise owing 
to austerity or renown and thus the number of gotras 
or gots goes on increasing. 

The connection between gotra and marriage- 
restriction easily arises, when consanguinous marriages 
come to be prohibited in each nation. The Indo- 
Aryan notion about consanguinity became very fine in 
very ancient times and the knowledge of each person 
that he was born in a particular family, insisted upon 
in the performance of sacrificial rites, was useful for 
this. Persons born in the same family or gotra of 
course could not marry; but this prohibition soon 
went further as the Aryans of India always remembered 
that they were born of one or other of the great eight 
Vedic Rsis. Here was evolved the law of pravara- 


prohibition which was also based on certain restrictions 
or necessities of sacrificial rites, 


x Now what is pravara? The study of various Srauta 
Sütras in this connection has led me to formulate what 
is pravara and to trace the history of the descent of 


. ceftain Aryan families. It has even suggested to me 


es 
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that the priority of the different Santa Sütras may 
be determined in view of the fact that the pravara-law 
enunciated by them gradually became rigid. 

The theory of pravara according to all Šrauta-Sūtra 
writers is the same. It is based on the requirements of 
sacrifice. The Yajamāna or sacrifice-holder must choose 
the Hotà and the Adhvaryu of the same pravara as him- 
self, and invoke fire in the name of the same ancestors. 
Thus Apastamba who appears to be the eldest Sūtrakāra, 
says first in his Pravaradhyaya ada ged. The word sm 
is difficult to interprete but I think Pundit C. Gulleri of 
Ajmer was correct when he told me that he looked 
upon az as an adjective qualifying sā understood. 

That means that the sacrificer calls upon the fire 
by the name of his Rsi. The commentator suggests 
two meanings, the second being the one given above, 
“aiaa MAA Gaga | saat MAATAAN Ast 
HAS BAA | do gef SUA SAMA 1 

It seems that in the Rgvedic times fires were 
known by the name of certain Rsis and kings, for even 
the Rgvedic hymns mention ama, #34, and other fires. 
The significance of this I shall discuss at another time. 
The Sankhydyana Srauta-Sūtra cites the Rk et aa qf eus 
agm Wa in this connection and in this way looks 
upon Agni as a Brahmin, a Bharata (Indo-Aryan) and 
a Rsi. The sacrificer therefore praises fire as his 
own ancestor and prays him to look upon him the 
descendant as the ancestor himself. The pravaras are 
to contain all the Rsis in one's ancestry, i, e. those who 
are the composers of Rgvedic hymns. Apastamba 
gives the further sūtra Āra qc GEESE HIGI gaitaa! 
gultā a(t fāarra—' He praises three Rsis, those who com- 
posed mantras’. The word «ect is very important. 
The Sūtrakāra does not yet look upon the mantras. 
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Not-Made. The pravara sis 


as eternal and 
ancestry who 


are therefore those [sis in one’s 
composed Vedic hymns. There may be many and 
there may be only one or two. The next rule given 1s 
therefore aršāurērš gona at gure art gic 7 «gi gid T 
gears galā at fad uc i This means that the 
sacrificer should call upon one, two, three, never four 
nor more than five Rsis. The reason of this is not 
given. Possibly it may be that sacrificial fires were 


_ one, two, three, never four nor more than five (garadt 


à « fomazar: ) Hence the pravara Rsis are one, two, 
three or five. The method of reciting the Rsis is differ- 
ent for the Hota and for the Adhvaryu according to all 
Sūtrakāras. 


The Adhvaryu goes backwards from the descendant 
to the ancestor, while the Hotā recites forward from the 
ancestor to the descendant e. g. ana™aamardlasaaraa 
aa aagfragagamdgsmamag7”aid tag: i The formula for the 
latter adds invariably the suffix at which means proba- 
bly, as stated above, that the fire is requested to look 
upon the sacrificer like aagit who praised him in Vedic 
times or like his father «4 or his grand-father amaia or 
his great grand-father =aqq or his father uy, This 
«direction maķes it certain that the Rsis recited in Pra- 
varoccara are related as ancestors or descendants, and 
we know thus even the order of descent. Tee. facts 
are very interesting as showing that the Indo-Aryans 
have kept up the memory of their descent from Vedic 
Rsis through all these thousands of years, at least 
through three thousand years, the probable die of the 
composition of some of these Sutras. I have tried 
to ascertain whether as a matter of fact ihe. Rsis 


‘mentioned in the pravaras have reall j | 
ee y left hymns com- 
posed by them in the Rgveda. So far as it 2 possible 


5 2 
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to ascertain, the fact is correct. Iam howevgr looking 
over the waigmavit to examine this question most care- 
full]. But I have at this stage no doubt that the 
pravaras do contain the names of mantrakrt Rsis in 
the ancestry of Indo-Aryans. 

If we scan the list of pravaras in detail we shall be 
able to deduce some further interesting historical facts. 
First the word Rsi means a si mentioned in pravara 
which again means that he is the composer of a Vedic 


hymn. In later Sanskrit the word Rsi is often loosely . 


used. In the Dharma Sastra however, Rsi means 
pravara-Rsi and Árseya or Arşa means pravara itself, 
see the line sms of Yājūyavalkya. Secondly 
of these Rsis Bhrgu was the foremost. In all pra- 
varādhyāyas the pravara enumeration begins with 
Bhrgu. Thus Apastamba says ggrdari sareqrena:| We 
can thus understand the line «edm seu in the 
Bhagavadgītā. Sri Krisna identified himself with Bhrgu 
among Maharsis. He stands first in the list of Rsis, as 
Margasirsa stands first in the list of months and 
Kusumākara of seasons. 


Thirdly the reminiscence in the Mahabharata that 
formerly there were four great family-stocks only, Bhrgu 


and Angiras, Vasistha and Kasyapa, is still traceable. 


in the Sūtras, which, though they describe gotra-Rsis as 
descendants of the Saptarsis and- Agastya, still begin 
with the Bhrgu gana (a name not included in the 
Saptarsis) The Bhrgu gana and the Angiras gana 
are the most important and these are names not of 
Saptarsis but of the ancestors of some of them. In the 
pravara of these two ganas are found names of 


Ksatriya kings born in the line of the Sun and the: E 


Moon. That these names are the names of sor 
the Lunar kings given in the Paūcāla and Kur 
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is almost certain, for the names of fathers and grand- 
fathers and even great-grand-fathers coincide. Some 
kings born in the Solar line are also mentioned. 
What does this mean? Two inferences appear to be 
certainly deducible. First that this pravara system 
is not prescribed for Brahmins only, but for all the 
three Aryan varnas, Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. 
At any rate, as I will show further on, this system in the 
Sütra times was fully in vogue among Brahmins and 


.Ksatriyas and secondly it appears clear . that 


certain Ksatriyas became Brahmins and attached 
themselves to the gotra and pravara of their teachers or 
Acaryas. I will discuss these two points in detail and 
speak of the latter first. 

„The clearest case is of Devapi elder brother of 
Santanu. He was a Ksatriya but gave up his kingdom 
and went to the forest for Tapas. He is called 
Arstisena, because he joined that family of Brahmins. 
This family is in the Bhrgu gana and is clearly a 
Brahmin family, the pravara being WWITegmsnmarmessadie t 
That he was originally a Kuru Ksatriya is also clear 
and well-known, for the Brhaddevatà gives his history 
aya Garā: Wer drag: 1 ara «ragi WOXIGEE aaa: 
Similar is the case of Garga. He was a son of 
Bhumanyu son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of 
Dusyanta. This Garga became a Brahmin and at-. 
tached himself to the Bharadvaja family of Brahmins. 


` Thus the Vayu Purdna says qaqa wer RATEI ape! 


Saag Ta Way aati RANTA: 943 ar, ga, 


The pravara given of the Gargas coincides with: 
this Puranic account. Thus Apastamba ea mimi sah: 
arar | Ragika | aging 23 axa: KAT | 
Asyalayana gives Mima aaa | STA 


mene aT | 


E 


e 
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Exactly similar 1s the case of the Kaņva$. Kaņva 
was born in the Lunar line of Puru. His son Was 
Medhātithi and from him were born the Kanvas. Thus 
Kanva was a near ancestor of Dusyanta and hence is 
explained how  Kanva lived in the forest of 
Duysanta's - kingdom, The Puranic account is 
corroborated by the pravara of Kanva. Says Asvalayana 
FAREA | TY dA TaasaHea ad SATAII 1 
i.e. One Kanva is in the line of Ajamidha mentioned 
in the Rgveda. In these cases as Mr. Pargiter has 
properly inferred in- JRAS 1918 on the Paūcāla 
Dynasty ) Ksatriyas who became Brahmins were 
incorporated into families of Brahmins either in the 
Acarya gotra or by adoption and were not alowed to 
start a new line like Viśvāmitra, : 
But there are. other Ksatriyas. whose names are 
mentioned in the pravara lists. and who are not known 
to have become Brahmins. The only explanation | 
of this 1s that the pravara lists are not intended for 
Brahmins only but also for Ksatriyas and Vaisyas 
even. It seems that Vaisyas lost touch with gotra and 
pravara even in Sūtra times. But that the Ksatriyas, 
like. the Brahmins, kept their gotra and pravara memo- 
ries always fresh, is certain from the following c discussion - 
quoted by  Pravara-manjari from Kātyāyana eu 2% 
aaf agafteida dah JA er Senf arte fü wem gfā | 
aAa a AAT aak IgA 1 Adama ATĒNU 
ATA. wales | ‘Some Ācāryas say that. only- "one. 
pravara should be recited, viz. Manu.. But that is 
not correct ; for it is ordained that, pravara should not - 
relate to gods nor to men but to. Ris . only: There- A 
fore that opinion should be held que to others - 
than Brahmins and Ksatriyas.' € 


Roche) | 
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are namés of undoubted Ksatriyas. The most noted 


are Māndhātā, Ambarisa, Yuvanāšva. _They are 
mentioned in the Angiras group. Says Apastamba 
err gkarai sata: ARRANA p TATA GS HSA: CAT 
AFTER ĀAATĀTĀ | This is a very interesting pravara, 
for it cuts off even the connection with Angiras. The 
three Rsis or rather Rajarsis are in the ascending 
order Yuvanüéva, Ambarisa and Māndhātā. These 
are not only undoubted Ksatriyas but are also com- 
| ` posers of Vedic hymns (9th Mandala, see Sarvanu- 
kramani) and therefore Rājarsis. Now the Vayu 
Purdna refers to this line and pravara, when it says 
| (chapter 88) “ aemgeargarara METAI frt. JTA WY BUR AAT 
IIE g era | SAFE qp ZAATĪSAT: cnr. ERA JITA 

RIRAT: SEDI: UT: | VASA: Fa: AAA PESE: (1 v3 di 
Here we have the same line as given by the 
| pravara, viz. Harita, Yuvanāšva, Ambarisa and Māndhātā. 
i They are clearly kings of the Solar line. The descendants 
of Harita, Vayu says, became Brahmins endowed with 
Ksàtra and were attached to the Angiras stock. The 
optional pravara which omits Angiras and substitutes 
Mandhata has to be explained. And I explain it on 
the'supposition that some Hārītas remained Ksatriyas 
e and recited in their pravara only the Rajarsis. The 
difference between this pravara and that of Garga is 
that Garga, adopted into a Brahmin family, recites 


Brahmarsis only in his pravara ; while here even the 


Harita Brahmins stick to the two Ràjarsis, Ambarisa 
and Yuvanasva. T 


e Similar is the case with Maudgalyas who belong 
to the Pañcāla Lunar race. The pravara given by 


Apastamba is as follows :—stq Beer 
E a : : g "ARS d RTA- 
agra | JIRSA: em eNA | we nt 


` Now the line as given in the Puranas is Mudgala 
z Aut ) 


e 
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Bharmyagva and Rksa, while the Vayu statés clearly 
Het ager: attra Karam: | ud erf: uer Aa: Kgg: N 
But here again we have to consider the alternative 
pravara which omits Angiras and substitutes Tārkshya. 
To my mind, some descendants of Mudgala remained 
Ksatriyas and did not go into the Angiras stock; 
and,they recited their pravara as «mede, all 
the three names being names of Ksatriya kings. 
The third mentionable pravara is that of Visnuvrd- 


dhas. Says Apastamba aa Agami RAN EANA | 


Here thereis no optional change and the Visnuvrddhas 
appear to have all become Brahmins from Ksatriyas 
of the Solar line. The Vayu says luga: gad AIJE ac: 
a: | Ud ata: gar: spud Marat: | Visnuvrddha is in 
the Vāyu not a son of Trasadasyu but a great-great- 
grandson, the latter being a son- of Purukutsa. As 
probably the intervening kings are not sis or 
composers of Vedic hymns, they are not mentioned 
in the pravara, 

In the Bhrgu and the Angiras stock there are 
enumerated gotras and pravaras which are Yyy and 
gelfüvw or *aeyy and aem and these appear to me 
to be Ksatriya lines. They may be mentioned here. 


Thus the work Wasauacia says dam: Yarra R TARMA: | - 


Ud TT: Va VATA Maat: wT: ou......Now. the four Suddha 
Bhrgus are (1) dem: (ud: miami ). This is a 
purely Ksatriya line, viz. of Prthu and Vena who are 
now here said to have become Brahmins. (2) atewartage: 
(amra). Now Vadhryasva and Mitrayu are 
names of kings as may be found from the Puranas. 
(3) zwar gam. Now Grtsamada is a well-known com- 
poser of Vedic hymns in the second Mandala. - "The 
Sarvanukramani of Kātyāyana even gives his story in 
the line “a enfe: daat a HIR: decise uu facta 
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went” i. e. He was a son of Suna-hotra, probably 
a king of the Angiras family and he became a Brahmin, 
a son or pupil of Sunaka of the Bhargava line. The 
story of Grtsamada is given in the Mahabharata Anu. 
P. Ch. 18, where he is said to have committed a mistake 
in reciting a Rathantara Sama in Indra’s sacrifice. But 
I do not know whether this story is the same as referred 
‘to in the commentary on Sarvanukramami. In Mbh. 
Anu. Ch. 30 the story is given that Vitahavya, a 


- Ksatriya, became a Brahmin by the word simply of 


Bhrgu. His son was Grtsamada whose son was 
Suceta ; his son was Varcas and in his line was born 
Ruru whose son was Sunaka whose son was Saunaka 
the reciter of Vedas and the man to whom Sauti related 
the Mahabharata. Sunaka is thus .Grtsamada’s 
descendant; but there is another Sunaka who was his 
ancestor. The same names some-times recur and we 
have to be careful and find out the father’s name also. 
The pravara alternatively given by Asvalayana is 
attadiatiamrētaēfā which proves that the Saunakas were 
descendants of Sunaka, a descendant of Grtsamada. 
It may be stated here that this story of Vitahavya 
becoming a Brahmin by the mere word of Bhreu and 
"the other stories of Ksatriyas becoming Brahmins, 
coupled with the pravaras themselves, show that in the 
Rgvedic times Brahmins and Ksatriyas were not rigid 
n but de classes. It also appears to me that 
rahmins also | 
Bharadvāja, a nie ai a 
i g the son of Bharata, 
son of Dusyanta proves. The pravaras consequently 
appear to me to belong to Brahmins and : Ksatriyas 
indiscriminately. : ; 
> (4) Vītahavya is himself a Rsi and is mentioned 
in’ the pravara of TA era Pese [STU a 
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Sattar gotras, viz. wWradiagornacafa ( Afvalàyana). 
Apparently Grtsamada, his first son, went into another 
gotra, viz. that of Sunaka. And  Vitahavya and 
Sunahotra may be the same or father and son. 

I need not go into the other pravaras. Although 
gotras are thousands, innumerable so to say, Baudha- 
yana counts the pravaras as 49 only ( saiad TAC: 
Raa: ) They are divided as follows:—Suddha 
Bhrgus 4, other Bhrgus 3, Suddha Angirasas 7, 
through Bharadvāja 3, Gautamangirasas 7, Atris 3, 
Visvāmitras 10, Kasyapas 4, Vasisthas 4, Agastyas 4, 
in all 49. 

Lastly I have to turn to the Sūtra gčtēasat tam... 
and others and to the Sütra that Ksatriyas if they wish 
should recite the pravara atadedieātī. The Vaisyas 
are again to recite their pravara as Vatsapri son of 
Bhalandana, who has no doubt composed a Rgvedic 
hymn. I surmise that these Sütras were necessitated 
by the fact that even about the time of the Sūtras, 
i e. about 100 B. C. or thereabout, the Ksatriyas and 
Vaišyas had begun to forget their gotras and pravaras 
and hence one pravara for each of them was provided. 
But this clearly contravenes the marriage-law, wherein 
gotras and pravaras are always to be consulted. As all- 
Vai$yas and all Ksatriyas would be of one pravara, 
this prohibition would be meaningless for Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas. And yet the .Smrtis—notably Yājūa- 
valkya-apply it to them also. Are they J then to regulate 
their marriage. relations by the pravaras of their 
Purohitas ? Have they no gotras of their own ? And 
yet inscriptions mention the gotras ‘of Boarne Kings- 
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THE MENTION OF THE MAHABHARATA 
IN THE ASVALAYANA GRHYA SUTRA 


By N. B. UTGIKAR 


mend 


[For the abbreviations used, see af the end of this paper, p.61.] 


It is well known to students of Sanskrit literature 
that one of the earliest references to the Mbh. occurs in 


- the AGSIII 4. Indeed, the only other mention of that 


epic in any other work belonging to the ancient period 
of Indian literary history, is to be found in Panini, 
VI. 2,38. All other early references to the poem occur 
in the Mbh itself (Compare P, W., s. v. Mahābhārata). 
It is the former of these two early references which 
forms the subject of this paper. 

2. The passage itself of the AGS under reference 
is as under :— 

aa a: aai AIA wear fana] ags 
QU: ST: TAIRA: E WENNS gfē 1 id gi- 
AAA SAAMI TART TAA: UI 
(Page 15a of the Pothi form Nirnayasagar Edn. ; p. 164 
of the Bibl. Indi. Edn.; p. 29 of Stenzlers’ Edn.; 
.p. 127 of the Bombay Edn. of 1909.) 

3. The mention of such an important work as the 
M bh occurring in an early work of the post-vedic 
period naturally attracted the notice of modern 
Sanskritists from early times. Among these, Rudolph 
m TS 

l V / d 0) ; 1 1 
not from the point of ed of the s ds 
3j y to 


, draw attention to the mention therein contained of the 


traditional Isis or ‘Seers’ of the ten Mandalas of the RV 


: who are mentioned in the beginning of our passage. 


Weber followed him in 1852 in his History of Indian 


LI 
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Literature (p. 56 of the Eng. translatioh in the 
Trübner's Ori. Series Edn. of 1892), and in 1853 at 
é p.35 of his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Berlin 
Imperial Library. Max Müller discussed. the passage 
in 1859 in his History of Ancient Sk. Liter. (p. 22 of 
the Panini Office Reprint of 1912), and R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in 1872, in the JBBRAS. Vol. 10 p. 81 f. 
Later historians of Sanskrit literature and other 
scholars have taken due notice of the . fact of 
Āsvalāyana's mentioning the Mbh (Macdonell, History ` 
p. 285 ; Winternitz, Geschichte 1 p. 400 and 402; C. V. 
Vaidya, Mahābhārata: a criticism, p: 6; B. G. -Tilak 
Gītārahasya, p. 520, Holtzmann, Das- Mahabharata IV 
p. 27f, Dahlmann, Das Mahābhārata also Epos etc. 
p. 152; and Hopkins, Great Epic of India p. 389f ; of. 
also Oldenberg, /ndische Studien Vol. XV, p 153, with 
reference to the corresponding passages of the Sankh- 
āyana and Sambavya Sūtras.) 

4. For the history of the text of the Mbh, such a 
piece of. testimony, pointing, as it would have done, to 
the existence of the Bharata. and the Mahabharata tor 
the time of Aévalàyana, would have. been highly 

S valuable, were the authenticity of the text of Asvalayana 
unchallenged, and his date approximately fixed. But- 
as is unfortunately the. case with almost all other 
problems ‘of Indian literature and chronology, the 

‘authenticity of our passage has been impugned on 
textual, comparative and interpretational grounds, and 
in general, its value sought to be belittled. Leaving 
aside, for the present, the question of the date of the . 
Asvalayana. Grhyasūtra, it is proposed to examine — 
here some of the objections raised against our present 2 
passage. sa a f E Cu 
5: Among the scholars referred to in. para 3 


a 3 ES 


poser = ~ 
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above, Weber, Max Miller, Holtzmann and Hopkins 


express doubts concerning the authenticity of ru 
he 


words Bharata and Mahabharata occurring in 
passage. The objections that can be raised against the 
passage have been perhaps best summarised by Hopkins 
(1. c. p. 389/). They are:— 

(a) The Grhya Sütras belong to the close of the 
Sütra period. 

(b) The words Bhàrata and Mbh are a substitute for 
Itihāsa and Purana mentioned earlier in the 
same Sütra. 

(c) Some of the latest Sūtras mention Itihasa and 
Puranas, only the AGS mentioning Bharata 
and Mbh. The AGS may therefore be justly 

regarded as one of the latest Sütras. 

(d) The Sankhüyana Grhya does not mention 
Bharata and Mbh. E 

(e) Therefore they are interpolated in the AGS. 

(f) In some texts (i.e. MSS) of AGS only the 
Bharata is mentioned ; therefore just as the 
Mbh may be supposed to have been inserted 


later, so we may hold that Bharata itself. 


might be an insertion in the AGS. This 
view gains Support from a comparison of 
the text of SGS (cf. d above.) is 
(g The Sūmbavya Grhya Sūtra mentions only 
Mahabharata, with no mention of the 
Bharata. d 
These variations in the mention of the Bharata and 
the Mbh; show according to Hopkins’ reasoning’ what 
the history of the mention of the Mbh might be: it 
might have grown from :—(1) No mention of either 


OA Bharata or Mbh in SGS and other Grhya Sutras to 
(2) Mention of the Bharata only in ‘some MSS of AGS, 


< 
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developing to (3) Mention of the Bharata arid Maha- 
bharata in some MSS of AGS, leading to (4) Mention of 
Mbh. only in Sémbaya Grhya Sutra, by the time of the 
composition of which, all tradition about a (smaller) 
Bharata was obliterated, only the current bigger 
Mahabharata being universally in the mouth of all. 

6. As regards the textual question, it comes in 
thus. Max Müller states in his HASL (as quoted 
above) that one of the MSS of AGS belonging to the 
Library of the East India House, which he consulted 
gave the reading of the passage as ......... HONARN: 
instead of unaaganaaarart:, the x in the former 
being a mistake for ur. This reading gives rise to the 
supposition that one line of the traditional text of the 
AGS refers itself to a period when only the ana was 
known : in other words to a period when the Mok 
was yet to be.. This is the interpretation put on this 
particular passage by Hopkins (1. c..p. 390.) when he 
says “ some texts make even the Asvaldyana Sūtra omit 
Mbh, altogether, reading Bhāratadharmācāryāh” (Com- 
pare 5f above). 

7. One of the other main grounds on which the 
authenticity of the AGS passage is doubted, I have 
_ ventured to call interpretational. Asv., as is well 
known is a Sütra Carana of the RV and from a 
comparison of this passage with the corresponding 
one in the Grhya Sūtra of Sankhayana, another Sütra 
Carana of the same Veda, itis concluded by Weber 
(History, p. 56 f, Holtzmann, 1. c. p. 27, and Hopkins 


l. c. p. 390) that as the SGS does not contain the ` 


two words, their presence in the AGS is an interpol- 
ation, pointing to a later date of Āsv. than Sankhayana. 


The corresponding passage in the $GS runs thus = 
( after aga: agam: oq. siae on m = 


[F. O. C. I. 7.] 
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TAT AASB AT SET: anfaraedt........- aes BAHT ...... "s 
m 3 arā made a2 gorg (Oldenbergs Text, in 
Indische studien Vol. XV, p. 92). c 
8. Max Müller's transcription of the passage of the 
MS of AGS (this MS being the same as described by 
Eggeling in the catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS of the 
India Office Library, Vol. I, p. 41 under No. 253) and 
the conclusions drawn therefrom, led me to examine 
all the MSS of the AGS in the Government MSS 
Library at the Bhandarkar Institute, and it is found 
that while three MSS viz. No. 9 of A1879-80, No. 75 of 
A 1881-82 and No. 68 of 1884-87 support the reading 
anaana, there is only one MS, viz. No. 8 of Vis I 
which gives the reading of na only (with no mention 
of agana.) Further there are a number of good many 
other MSS of AGS described in reliable descriptive 
catalogues, viz. Weber's Berlin, Eggeling’s India Office, 
Aufrecht’s Bodlean and the Madras Library Catalogues. 
None of these catalogues noteany variant. Three of the 
other MSS of AGS belonging to the India Office, were, 
before Eggeling, referred to by Roth too (l. c. p. VIII). It 
would thus appear that only two of the MSS examined 
read Rs (only, many of the others reading maaana. 2 


9. But—and this is the point to be emphasised, ' 
but—one is not convinced that one has here to E 
with two distinct lines of traditions in the text of the 
AGS—and that an examination of the MSS of the Sütra 
reveals a particular period in the history of the Mbh 
viz. that one when Aévalayana knew only the Bharata. 
The discrepancy in the reading of this particular 
passage in the MSS of the AGS, is, I venture to submit 
3N amply covered and can indeed be satisfactorily 
Tm rr by ques students of textual criticism call 

n Homoeographa' or Haplography ( see ARS on 
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Textual Criticism by Postgate in the Eyicycl. Brit. 
lith edition, Vol. 26, Compare also, F. W. Hall, 
Companion to Classical Texts, p. 189 (with examples) 
who calls this sort of mistake " Haplography "). This 
is simply and primarily a mistake of the eye, arising 
when similar letters or groups of letters stand next to 
each other, and it results in the loss of one of the 
similar group of letters. We can imagine easily, how, 
after the copyist had written the words deu ana his eye 
might have unwittingly wandered on to the urā of the ' 


next word, aērara, and thus the whole group mamma 
come to be omitted. 


10. Further if we are to judge by the Pending 
given by Max Müller ( masato) there would seem to be 
an additional reason for believing that in the transcrip- 
tion of this particular passage, the copyist had not had 
his wits about him, since he wrote dd» instead of 
wma. The former expression, as it stands, has | 
no meaning. A further plausible reason for confusing 
the eye (and therefore the mind) of the scribe in this 
particular part of the text is also the presence of three 
"Is quite close to each other. In one of the Poona MSS, 
viz. No. 68 of 1884-87 the “ar” of x has been added 
by the copyist in the margin. 5 

11. Itis not therefore too bold a conjecture to 
make that the omission of the word Mbh in certain 
texts of the AGS is simply due to the copyist's error, 
and that we are not justified in holding that the text 
reveals to us two distinct lines of deviation, in one of 
which the word Mbh was interpolated subsequently, 
To put. the-same statement in other words; the 
tradition of a Bharata as also of a Mahabharata may 


reasonably be presumed to be known to- the "autor of 
the AGS fae the: Bod : 
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12. *A second objection against the trustworthiness 
of our present passage is that " here the words Bhārata 
and Mbh occur in a list of authors and works as 
substitutes for the earlier mention of Itihasa and Purana 
in the same place....... ..But when the words do actually 
occur, they are plainly additions to the earlier list’ 
(Hopkins op. cit. p. 389). In the first place, it is to be 
observed that the second list in Agva. is not of “authors 
and works ” but of “ authors ” only, a fact to be referred 
to again below. It is now true that in the earlier 

section beginning with a erznaaateita (III. 3) Aév. 
mentions maana: and sfremguems. It is also true 
that these two kinds of literature form the material from 
which the epic arose ; but the distinction lies in this 
that the earlier list is of works only-of Svādhyāya-and 
the second of authors or Rsis and Ācāryās. More 
important than this is however the fact that the earlier 
list, and indeed the whole passage treating of the qms 
is mainly a summarised copy of Sata. Br. XI. 5. 6., 
a fact noted by Oldenberg in his translation of AGS 
(SBE, Vol. XXIX, p. 218). We might compare, 
TAME € ATA Raat Fea: W | ut ATASE: waren. 
aia ggamgatta datas a wa Arartatata sao. rēta 
eer galaa wal: qvam ang: ce. of Satap. Br. with 
asi waengfufava ataanadait of AGS. i 


After enumerating the traditional list of ancient 
Works as was known and preserved in his times, our 
author may reasonably be supposed to have begun 
afresh a list of Rsis and Ācāryās after the Devatās. 
These are not mentioned in the earlier list. That the 
first passage of AGS very much resembles in substance 
that of the Satap. Br. is simply a proof of how the 
later literature rests ultimately on, and naturally. grows 
out of, the older materials and how it cannot simply be 
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called a growth due to some extraneous causes, It is 
no objection against the genuineness of ihe AGS 
mentioning the Bkārata and the Mahābhārata at the 
place where it does, to urge that the section of the 
Satap. Br. to which it corresponds is itself a later 
addition to that Brahmana (cf. Weber, History, p. 121), 
since the completion of the Brahmana as a whole must 
be presumed to have preceded the AGS. 


13. Most of the scholars have regarded the AGS 


passage under discussion as a later interpolation. No ` 


cogent reasons are however adduced. Thus Roth 
(op. cit. p. 27) simply calls the whole of the passage as 
‘probably not originally belonging to this Sutra’ 
without, however, giving any additional reason. 
Perhaps the only reason that can be conceived isa 
comparison with the corresponding passage of 
Sankhayana. But is the SGS really older of the two? 
Is the maxim that shorter texts are older ones universally 
correct? Further, there are at least two arguments 
which can be adduced to show that no great weight can 
be attached to-the absence of the words Bharata and 
Mbh in the SGS. Oldenberg, the editor and translator of 
that Sūtra is inclined to regard chapters IX and X of the 


fourth Adh. of the SGS which contains the passage paral- * 


lel to the AGS one, as a "supplementary addition" to 
chap. VI of the same Sūtra, i. e., he regards thešaaratm and 
the tadu sections of the SGS as not having originally 
belonged to that Sūtra (SBE Vol. XXIX, p. 120f foot 
note). If these passages. are therefore to be regarded. as 
borrowed, their source can. be no other. than the AGS. 

Sd. And. secondly. the - Way. in which the two 
words qt and ms are mentioned in the SGS is 
not convincing : the mention of um works only in the 
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following raises a strong presumption against. their 
originally having formed part of the text. It will be 
understood that in the corresponding passage of the 
AGS. the mention is all of individual Ācāryas. Thus 
Āsv. begins mimm, and after magm! at he begins 
a new passage epee af a erae metre T T: 
srifrarefārm* &c. But in SGS it is thus: sugerir 
(all Acaryas), gaara (two works), agamas etc., etc. to 
sentir (again, all Ācāryas). 

There is thus wanting in the SGS any supporting 
word to indicate the authors (saris) of the qa and the 
amy. Asv. has previously mentioned the Rsis of fhe ten 
Mandalas of the RV in srafsit......... to gg Farge SN, 
Sur REg are Reis, not authors, Compare getaar III. 
116 p. 34 of Macdonell's Edn :— 


I WUSG TAT BEART Aart: d 
ARH A0 AY AAT: du 


When scholars speak of Agv.’s mention of Bharata 
and Mbh. in a tist of authors and works, it is probably 
due to the fact that azasis and aars are regarded as 
works, when they are.to be in fact regarded as sis, 
and their not connecting the word «rad: with a, WIL, 

“WING, AE and wd. Each class of work has necessarily 
to be taken singly with emm. 


Oldenberg (l. c. p. 220) translates the passage of 
the AGS thus: “Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaigampayana, Paila, 
the Sutras, the Bhāsyas, the Bharata, the Mahabharata 
the teachers of law, Janati Bahavi Gar 


ers there are, 
may they all satiate themselves.” It can be urged 


against this translation that the Sūtras, the Bhāsyas, the 
Bharaia and the Mahabharata, (and further dowa the 
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Sskala text and the Bāskala text cannot be regarded as 
teachers. "s 

15. Itis therefore very much doubtful whether 
the words qa and wm in the SGS did really form 
originally an integral part ofthe text, or whether the 
two words might not have crept in there through a 
more or less acquaintance with, or imperfect borrowing 
from, the AGS. In favour of this supposition 
speaks the circumstance that the mention of two works 
in the midst of a list of teachers is indeed a curious 


feature, As will be mentioned just below, there are 


some special reasons which would satisfactorily explain 
why Agv. of all teachers should have mentioned 
Bharata, and Mbh, and why the SGS and other texts 
might not have mentioned them, even granting that the 
former work did originally contain the suspected section 
on the Tarpaua and the mention therein of the two 
other classes of works, viz. the Sütra and the Bhasya. 
* * * 

-16. An attempt has been made above to vindicate 
the probabilitv that the tradition of the existence of 
both a Bharata and of a Mahābhārata was current in 
the time of the composition of the AGS and that it 
was therein embodied. Unfortunately the date of the 
Sūtra cannot be fixed even approximately: nay, the 
likely period of the composition of the class of works 
to which it belongs, is also a matter of much uncertain- 
ty. And it is still an open question whether the 
different “periods” of the early literature are 
exclusive or whether they often overlap each other. Apart 
from allthis however, there are sufficient indications 
preserved fór us in the literary tradition of India which 
enable us to understand why the Bharata and the Maha- 


bhàrata might have come to be noticed’ and recorded | 
by Aévalayana, This latter isa direct pupil-of Saanāka, 
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and Saungka’s name is closely associated with the final 
redaction of the Mbh. itself. This point is of much 
importance and may well deserve our consideration. 


17. Sadgurusisya, a vedic commentator, belonging 
to the latter half of the 12th century A. D. who “lived in 
the middle of the period of the revival of Vedic studies 
in India, almost half way between Kumarila and 
Sāyaņa " ( Macdonell, in the preface to his Edn. of 
Katyayana’s Sarvānukramanī, preface p. XIX) throws a 

* flood of useful and interesting light on these relations of 
preceptor and pupil between Saunaka and Aégvalayana, 
as also on the works composed by them two. ( For 
the passage itself, see Max Muller History, p. 120). That 
Asvalayana was a pupil of Saunaka can also be seen from 
the way in which Āsv. concludes his Satra-aa: Ñan. 
Sadgurušisya has also something more to tell us. 
Before enumerating the works, which Saunaka com- 
posed “for the preservation of the Veda” (vedaguptaye), 
he informs us how Ugrasravas narrated the Mbh. 
Akhyána to the great sage Saunaka during his. twelve- 
years sacrifice, As is well known, this account is also 
mentioned in the Mb. itself. (I. 1. 4 etc.). The same 
writer further tells us that Saunaka narrated ‘to King 
Satanika, the son of Janamejaya, the Assada. Saunaka 
therefore is to be regarded as a teacher of Asvalàyana, 
and also as one standing in close relation with the 
third Paurava king after Pariksit, the son of Abhimanyu. 
(cf, Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 4, and the 
Pauranic authorities quoted there regarding Satanika 
and Saunaka ). 

18. All this therefore converges to substantiate 
our contention that there is a particular propriety in 

_the mention of the Bharata and. the Mbh. in. the 
Asvalayana Sütra. The writer is an immediate pupil 
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of Saunaka ; one of the literary activities which 
Saunaka ther efore might be reasonably supposed to 
have countenanced, finds an appropriate mention in 
the writing of the pupil of Saunaka. 

19. We have now to consider the significance of 
the mention of both the Bkērata and the Mbh. in the 
AGS. Here we have unfortunately to rely solely on the 
statement of the Mbh. itself regarding its growth. The 
two main statements are :— 

(I) sd arae g Sarat aston | 
INEN: WE FAA ARAFAT di 

(II) agiman «Ph werfen | 
smeni AAC ARG AIT gu: d 

These verses make it clear that the (smaller) Bharata 
of 24,000 verses grew into the (greater) Bharata of 100000 
verses. The former did not contain the sweats. With 
the addition of the sweats however, it reached the 
dimension of one hundred thousand verses . (Mbh. I. 1 
101b. to 103a in Bombay edn.) : 

20. Are we however justified in Holding that the 
and became the mamma before "Aévalayana? or in other 
words that the sareaars were added before Aévalayana? 
I think, yes. The personage who recited the: Maha- 
bharata to Saunaka, is Ugrašravas; the wt who is 
also gù swa. Here is perhaps offered to us a hint 
that Ugragravas is responsible for the addition of the 
matter over and above the 24,000 verses—Bharata of old. 
This matter is of a Pauranic kind, since “in a Purana 
are forsooth contained divine stories and. initial 
geneologies of the wise " yum fe an Ron ARITA GATI 
( Mbh. 1,-5.2). We might also compare the introduction 
‘to I. 1. and conclude. that it was the most diverse 
kinds of: stories that imparted the. Gf to. ae 
original epic. ; Vue pecu i MEE EE 

* d * à *— 
[F. O. C. 118] : 
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21.2 It is not improbable that the additions made 


to the Bharata were still fresh in the minds of the 
people and were recognised as such about the time of 
Aévalàyana. The additions soon came to be regarded 
as a part and parcel of the work, and so both these 
circumstances led to the mention of the Bharata and 
the Mbh.in the AGS. Lastly it has to be noted that the 
Mbh. being closely connected originally with the name 
of Saunaka, it may not have been deemed necessary 
by the other Sütra-writers to enumerate it in the 
era list of their respective Sūtras. In this respect 
it is to be observed however, that the Mbh. is usually 
regarded as being developed in the School of the 
Yajurvedins (cf. Hopkins 1. c. p. 368). This hypothesis 
requires however additional evidence before it can 
command general acceptance. It may after all turn 
out that the ascription of such general works as the 
Mbh to a particular school may be unjustifiable. The 
contents of such works would seem to ‘protest against 
such a procedure. There is nothing-- particularly 
Revedic or Yajurvedic about the Mbh. which may 
entitle us to ascribe it more to either.of the Vedic 
schools concerned. The probabilities would, if: any 
thing, point to a different conclusion than the one quoted 
above. : But this is not what at present we -are 
immediately concerned with. . 


„ 22. Max Müller says (HASL. p. 119) that -if the 
Saunaka who is the preceptor of Áávalayana and the 
Saunaka to whom the Mbh. was recited, be one and 
the same person, then “a most important link would 
be gained, connecting Saunaka and his. literary activity 
with another period of Indian literature. But this point 
must be reserved for further consideration.” -Fhat 
Sautaka and Asvalayana belonged to what might. be 
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called the connecting link of two literary periods, which 
almost imperfectibly glide into each other, is clear 
enough from another piece of tradition left to us by 
Sadgurušisya and also by Sāyaņa. Their works cover 
the Vedic as also the subsequent period. Aranyaka V of 
the Aitareyaranyaka is attributed to Saunaka, and the 
fourth of the same work to Āšvalāyana (For this 
whole question, see Oldegberg, SBE, Vol. XXIX,p.154/). 
We might also compare the Mbh, itself I IV 6, where 
Saunaka is called arā «mw ge. We also know what 
other works of the Sütra style are attributed to these 
two writers. They therefore. stand at the juncture, 
or if we so will, at the parting of the ways of the Vedic 
and the Satra period. Their works are influenced by the 
motive of the preservation of the old Vedic literature— 
vedagupti. It is to be added that if we would fain 
believe this part of the tradition recorded by Sadguru- 
šisya and Sayana, regarding their authorship of parts 
ofthe Ait. Ar- there is no reason why we 'should 
disbelieve Sadguru's another statement that it was also 
this Sunaka to whom the Mbh. was recited. 


iek * SEES 
Lastly I have only one point to allude to. 
Supposing the Mh. war to bea realevent,a new era 


seems to have been opened in literary, social and- 


Political matters; with the advent- of the Pandava 
dynasty.. I grant that here we have mainly Paurāņie 
authorities to depend upon but at the same time it is to 
be remembered that they are not'lightly to be set aside. 
If this be: admitted, the reigns of:the earlier Paurava 
kings gain greatly in significance. Janamejaya, the 
son of Pariksit is reported in:the Puranas to have a 
. bitter quarrel’ with Vaisampāyana ( cf.-Pargiter l ©- 
p: 86 £).- The: Mbh- itself. was first promulgated by 
Vaišampāyana:. during:: Janamejaya's reigns ; Though 
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the exact nature of the dispute between Janamejaya 
and Vaigampayana cannot be ascertain ed, still so much is 
certain that the supreme authority of the Brahmins 
began to be called in question. It was to his son Satanika 
that, according to Sadgurusisya, the M bh. was (again ?) 
recited by Šaunaka, It is also a significant fact that the 
geneology given in prose of the Paurava line in the 
Mbh itself (1.95) stops with Ašvamedhadatta, Šatānīka's 
son. The initial compilation of the modern Purāņas 
would seem to go back to the reign of Adhisīmakrsņa, 
the fifth king of the Paurava line (attrētrēeīt dicat ist 
Hagan: compare Pargiter, l. c. p. 4, and Intro. p. VIII 
f.) It would thus look that the new order of things 
established after the great war, was marked by a 
peculiar outburst of literary and social activity. 
Brahmins or Ācāryas like Saunaka and Āšvalāyana 
were at once engaged in consolidating and establishing 
on a secure basis the old Vedic literature, and in 
producing and lending support to works suited to the 
altered times. There were probably as already 
mentioned, kings like Janamejaya too, who began to 
challenge the overweening Brahmanic presumption, 
asserted with undue emphasis with ‘regard to seemingly 
insigniücant ritualistic details. 
* 


I. only hope to have made b that the 
mention of the Bharata and the Mbh.in the. AGS 
is to be held as textually genuine and justified by 
other important considerations, and that if this be 
admitted—as I think, it must be—then we shall have 
succeeded in gaining an important link—an Ankalts- 
punkt—justifying us in taking the history of the "origin 
and development of the Mbh. appreciably backward.’ 
a This subject must. for the present remain here 
objections could possibly be raised against the line of 
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reasoning here followed, A consideration °of these 
together with a discussion of the similar mention 
of the Mbh. in Panini and of the probable dates of 
these two works, as also the question of the individual 
or school authorship of works like the AGS, and 
similar other questions must be reserved for some 
future occasion, 


Ww 


The abbreviations used in this paper are:— 

AGS - Āšvālayana Grhya Sutra 

Asv : 2 

HASL = .History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature , 

Mbh. - Mahabharata 

P.W. Bóhtlingk and Roth's BARE Sanskrit 
German Dictionary.: 


li 


Agvalayana 


e 


Postscript: —As the proofs a are being passed for the Press, 
I take the ‘occasion of stating that. tha first of the two Verses 
of Mbh. I I referred to on p. 57; above, viz 34 Waa gis fouud 
wanting in five of of the six MSS of the Government Library 
with us. The omission is not accidental and therefore acquires 
a peculiar significance, though the former half of this verse 
which recurs in the text (G. K. I. 62.14a) is found. at this Bante 
Bac in-all these. DRM —N. B. Wee AMD 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE NIGHANTU. 


By R. D. KARMARKAR. 


(All references. to pages are to the ciam press edition.) 


Tradition regards the Nighantu and the Nirukta 
as the work of one and the same author viz. Yaska. 
The fact that this tradition cannot stand has been 
“recognised even by the commentator Durga, who, at the 
very beginning of his commentary, says w [wmm] 
a zūtdradatasanieumg: gargaadataiga CRRA 
asiga ge7d:, thus attributing the Samāmnāya to ancient 
sages and not to Yāska. On p. 307 also Durga 
remarks ‘Raney «tat ZAMATA: GARA: | MATA ga: "AIR 
age’ st AANA RAAJAT: | aa ATTĀS*RAITAIANT: AAAA: 
WHIHId: AA ga A MAR fa eal fe wma] wey a Ha 
VASAT ema: wenped spes. Roth* in his Intro- 
duction to the Nirukta draws attention in this con- 
nection to the famous passage ST&TCzqsTHToT sar Spar: ... STAT 
THATS AAA Ae MATTE "ams a which 
clearly proves that the Rag was the work. not of 
Yaska himself, but of ancient Sages. 


Following are the additional arguments to prove 


that the Nighantu could not have b : 
author of the Nirukta. een written by the 


(1) The Nirukia opens with th 

€ passage «mmm: 
SHAKE: SEE NEATA: | ata aaa ftgrzg ae 4 & 5) 
The expression ssa clearly shows that the aaa wet 
called. itavza: by others. If Yaska had been the author 


of the fang, he could not have written that his work 
received its name from others. Similarly the 


"1 P. 4. Translation by Dr. Mackichan, Bombay UN 
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first half of the passage shows that Yaska $ going to 


explain the «aram which had been already compiled 
or authoritatively” collected before. The expression 
araa occurring in the following passages corroborates 
what has been said above. «mfg aratt maagia qat 
Qamea (p.95), Raana (p. 267). 

(2) The well-known passage r&emqWWwr "pH TIA: 
ai aA aA Agata proves the same. 


(3) The frag includes aq under airanarntt 


(p. 200) and also under atsam: (p. 204). Following 


the Amg. Yaska remarks on p. 206 qarakatni: 
Gata matà aa: . But on p. 207 after giving ateqer's view 
that af means figa, Yaska remarks that the meaning 
afam also would suit the passage R fd ealaftarataa 
the meaning being RSA alaa ga «ed eid. Yaska seems 
to regard afam as the proper meaning of afe. 


(4) On p. 204, seven roots are given under nouns 
sqm: by the tag. The list includes two nouns 
aam: aaa: as Yaska himself remarks 74 2 ami MAN 
aaa aa agam: Apparently the taga mis- 
took these two for roots and Yaska dau our attention 
to the discrepancy. 

(5) Similarly on: p. 204, the three words AMT» 
afēa and agosa, though nouns are NI put in gue 
list of summi. 

(6) On p. 213, in the list of wem. two roots 
aa and faag® are wrongly put. Yaska obviously 
would not have made such a mistake. - 


(7) On p. 217 in the list of. quiste, “two nouns a 


att: and aat: are | included, Vaska 
remarking maina. * 


a S p 
~ 2 Dr; Bhandarkar in: his article on the Mandasor Inscription 
JBBRAS, P. 913 gives this:as the meaning of. AFA: - 


1 self 
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(8) In the tauta section, the fare gives the 
word Heat (p. 275). Yāska explains it as Hea and 
proposes an alternative explanation that it might be 
split up into sz 4, three different words. Yaska would 
not have included this word in the taulģa section 
as he does not regard it as one word in the alternative 
explanation. Similarly on p. 323 Yaska seems to regard 
aU: as made up of two words. 


(9) On p. 286, commenting upon RÀ Yàska says 
"für afr sate, sarees: and explains it under sfürs (p. 
488) Yāska would have included only one of these 
words in the textrather than giving the two similar 
words in two different places and then referring one 


to the other, 


(10) Similarly on p. 361, he says ammà aa safer 
SHEET, on p.371 dzīt orem, on page 431, mak 
area: . Yaska would not have included the Rimas, aft 
ai, a, which he explains in his introduction. 


(11) (P. 306) The mẹ gives gt agmen, while 
the Vedic order is game amm and Yaska follows that 
order. If he had been the author of the fag, he 
would have corrected the order easily. This is the 
Only place” where the faz does not follow the order 
of the Rgvedic passage. The following list of 


consecutive words in the rm occurring in one and 


the same passage, keeps up the original order fai, 


ER (p. 293); aifagt, «d: (p. 347); ga agh: ( 

ibo ; ». ; Boe, : (P. 422); sraammir, 

igili (p.469); ei, gua: (p. 474); sm; ee ae A 

er, fees: (p. 524), iR 
(12) On p. 357, in the 

s «war. Durga remarks upon 


* 3 On p. 380 fafüfag, 
acaševf inverted order. 


2 


CULO section we have adt 
this that the word -Ñq is 


fag: are given. Possibly this is also 
The passage has... favit: .. faf e 
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put in for the better understanding of the wa ( were 
auat dures: war gu) but this is hardly satisfactory, 
The difficult word is sm: only; Yaska does not explain 
aa at all, 


The two words fafüfaz and fas: are given on p, 380; 
Yāska does not explain fy. Of ù =n gwron p. 465, 
Yāska does not explain @ at all. If. he had been the 
author, he would not have put in «diat least in the 
above expression. 

On p. 425 qgaigW occurs in the fg as one word. 
Yàska explains it as @auget. The difficult word is 
qgH which only ought to have been included in the 
Amg. The RrmvzsW seems to have regarded qgWIgi as 
one word. 


On p. 402, Ram: and a are included in the 
fre. As they are similar in formation Yaska would 
have given only one of them. 

On p. 433, agga: occurs as one word: Yaska ` 
explains it in various ways. He takes ag and g to 
mean fsx and separates the two words from arf: 
according to one explanation. 


On p. 480, the words em «ci should not have been 
given separately. 
- (13). In explaining the list of difficult send Hm 
the 4th Adhyāya of the fag, Yaska has offended the 
first three lists; thus: —He gives a meaning to certain 
words in.the 4th Adhyaya but these words are not 
included in the first three. Ad under these 
meanings. . .- 

(a) Thus on p. 359 he. says IST Md: būt ard 
is not-included in the list of 26 aama (p. 199.) 

- (b) On p. 375, he says gm...9m t, purum is nót 


included in the list of 28 saami (p. ue E 
[ F. O. C. Il 9. ] 
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(c) On p. 407, he says magat waa, but quiam is not 
included in the list of 100 saaan? (p. 159-60). 

(d) On p. 417, he says 2f... ar, but ata: is not 
included in the list of 28 samat (p. 194). 

(e) On p. 423, he says area 3Ñ asa, but ara is not 
included fn the list of 18 aaaraiiā (p. 208). 

(f) On p. 474, he says sie Raam, but agi is not 
included in the list of 26 satan (p. 199). 

If Yāska had been the author of the favg, he would 
have included these words in the lists in the first three 
Adhyayas, not in the fourth. 

There are again to be found in the fourth aura 
of the far certain words which have been already 
included in the lists in the first three semas. If Yaska 
had been the author of the Amg, he would not have 
put these words in the 4th erem: of the Rag, as their 
meanings are already known from the first lists. - For 

` these words see II below. 

It will be seen from the above, that there is con- 


clusive evidence to prove that Yaska could not have 
been the author of the Nighantu. 


: II 

Nor does the Nighaufu seem to be the work of 
only one author. Thus for instance, the author of the 
second section of the fourth Adhyaya of the Nighantu 
is clearly different from the author of the first three 
Adhyayas, as shown from the fact that the second 
section of the fourth Adhyaya gives certain words, the 
meanings of which have already been given in the 
first three Adhayas, i se S 

Thus aa: IV. 2.6, que: IV. 221, eam IV. 2.22 
wat: IV. 2.23, Rma IV. 2.28, agau IV, 2.48, are already 
expfained in 11.7.1, 1.10.13, 1.9,5, 11.5.5, 11.7.8, III.9.10 


e = 
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respectively. It is clear therefore that the author of the 
second section of the fourth Adhyaya was not aware of 
the first three Adhyayas, 

Similarly the author of the third section of the 
fourth. Adhyaya must have been different from the 
author of the third section, as the word ag: which occurs 
in IV. 2.3 is repeated again in the third section IV. 3.99, 

The author of the first section of the fourth 
Adhyaya must be different from the author of the third 
section of the same Adhyaya, as Rì occurs in IV.1.11 
and a similar word sfa«: is repeated again in IV.3.72. 

` In the fourth Adhyaya of the fms, there- are 
eight pairs of consecutive words occurring in- the same 
Rgvedic passage, out of which (1) Two occur in IV.1. 
aaa agne IV.1.32,33 and fara gat 1V.1.18,19, (2) Two 
occur in ĪV,2, afés: ga: IV.2.2.3 and gee” gute - IV.2, 
70,71 and (3) Four occur in IV.3 amar, faafifer IV.3. 
43, 44 ast, gx: 1V.3.50,51. ax: vam IV. 3.64.65, aa 
farts: IV.3.119,120. In the case of the first section, 
the exact. words occurring in the passage .are taken, 
though the order is changed in the case of qa? see. 
In the case of the second section TRA. -win the 
passage is reduced to its original até: and āā: . 

But in the case of the third section, while sme" ,. 
feta, and. «w:,- gaa are taken unchanged, 4% 
geet: and ugrā ffe, are substituted for the ast deu. 
and tard farcfaser of the original passage. If one can 


keep in tact aaa erga in IV. 1, one fails to understand - 


why fafWfuser should- lose its genitive or RPI its 


accusative. It is clear therefore that the third section . 
must not have been peg e by the authos of. the first 


section of the 4th Adhyāya.: - 


ded, is taken once as a noun an 16. 1, and ‘once as. a 


verb T1920 ani eere nega ee aeS 


SE oa 
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THE NIGHANTU AND THE NIRUKTA. 
By SIDDHESHWAR VARMA. 


Whatis the Nirukta? This expression may be 
considered from two aspects, the Nirukta as a book, 
and Nirukta asa subject. What is the Nirukía as a 
book? This question is anticipated and answered by 
the word vydakhydtavyah occuring in the very first line 
of the Nirukta. This word vyākhyātavyak means to be 
explained. For, the central idea of the word Nirukta 
is also explanation, derived as it is from the verb vac 
with the prefix zir, to explain. In this sense of expla- 
nation, the expression Nirukta first occurs in the 
Chāndogya Upanisad viii-3-3, where it is said about the 
heart as well as the soul:--'This soulis present in the 
heart ( &f& ), and this also is the explanation (niruktam) 
of ‘ea’. The Nirukta as a book, is therefore an expla- 
natory commentary on the work which Yāska calls the 
Samāmnāya, but which is more commonly known as 
the Nighantavah or simply the Nighantu. 

The Samāmnāyā, the Nighantu, of which Yaska's 
Nirukta is a commentary, is the name of a Dictionary. 
of 1765 Vedic words in five chapters with this 
reservation, however, that we consider even the phrases 
in Naighantuka-13, as words, for the phrases merely 
illustrate the particles of Analogy as iva. Of these 
1765 Vedic words, 350 words have been explained by 
Yaska in his Nirukta, as Devarāja says "tauzmrāsāg TEA: 
Aera TRI ISRO qup qr fp sec fem” in the 
introduction to his own commentary on the Nighanfu. 

The Nighantu has three sections, the Naighantuka, 
the Naigama and the Daivata. Sis eee: 


* eThe Naighantuka section corresponds i to the: 


a B 
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modern Dictionary than the other sectiops, for it 
enumerates in three chapters some 1336 synonymous 
words, while thelatter merely give obscure or important 
Vedic expressions, without explaining them or referring 
to their equivalents. The arrangement of these words 
is based neither on the alphabetical system nor on any 
distinct classificatory system. 

The first chapter.of this section consists of words 
mostly expressing some phenomenon in Nature, like 


the earth, the cloud etc. The second chapter enume- . 


rates words concerning human and animal life,.i. e. 
names of man and. beast, etc. The third. chapter 
consists of abstract terms—as.synonymous words for 
happiness, truth and also. ritualistic terms. The 
whole section consists of 843.nouns, 365 verbs, and 128 
adjectives and particles, . 2 

The second section designated the Naigama section 
(from Nigama-Vedic text) may be called a *Homony- 
mous lexicon,” as it consists of 278 single, obscure 
words from the text of the Vedas.  . 

In the third section designated Daivata ED 
Devatas of the various Vedic Mantras have been enume- 
rated and classified according to their three domaa 
the Earth, the Atmosphere, and Heaven; - 

It is important to note in this connection that our 
Nighautu.is the most ancient of extant lexicons in 
India. The most common. designation for a lexicon 
in Sanskrit is Koga, literally a treasure; the complete 
designation i is ‘Abhidhana Koga’, or simply ‘Abhidhana’ 
(name): The word. Abhidhāna, as an abbreviation of 
Abhidhana "Šāstra (Lexicography). is employed to 
designate the whole Literature of this type, e: g.: in the 
notices of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Calcutta Library. 


Other, and probably more ancient names of. lexicons 


E Ao 
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are.: —Nāmapārāyaņa, Nāmamāla (mālā also); as Amar- 
mālā, Desīnāmamālā; finally Nighantu also written 
Nirghantu, Nirghanta' (probably due to wrong reading 
of Mss. ), and in Jaina-prākrita, Nigghanta. 


According to the eminent lexicographer, Hema- 
candra, Nighantu means a collection of names ( agata- 
ds), while Sayana in his introduction to the 
Rgveda defines the term Nighantu thus: “qmd Srt 
qaaa dat ga Mase, TA fragen: sis, qeda- 


. ewredi-zerganag gartarza zr emu. The term, how- 


ever, is generally applicable, not only to a vocabulary 
or any list of synonymous words, but also to any ex- 
haustive and classified catalogue of technicalities and 
properties of things. Thus in Sanskrit medicine, there 
are several books styled the Nighantus, e. g. Rajani- 
ghantu, — Rajavallabhanighautu, | Nighauturatnakara, 
Madanapālanighantu, etc. The Madanapdlanighantu, 
to. quote only one example, gives the properties and 
names of all drugs ( wdiwfrarmpmei Aag: ). Again in 
Sanskrit Astronomy we have Jyotisasdstra-Nighauntu, a 
work which indicates. the names of seven famous 
Astronomical categories, the lunar mansions, etc. Hence 
the word nighantu has acquired a significance as wide 
-as the word Dictionary in modern times though the 
method of the Nighantu is much briefer than that of 
the Dictionary. It is indicatory rather than explanatory. 

The place of our Nighantu is unique in Sanskrit 
Lexicography. As we have already stated, the 
Nighantu is the oldest of extant lexicons in Teal. and 
it differs essentially from the later works on Lexicogra- 
phy in contents, form, and object as under. > 


(a) im our ud not DIE nouns and- indecli 


ERAB U Co Sana 
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nables, but also verbs have been und Not so 
the later Košas. 

(b) The Nighautu merely enumerates its words in 
prose order; but the later Košas are all metrically 
composed, the usual metre being Anustubha and 
sometimes Arya also. 

(c) Our Nighautu is a sacred-book, as its object, 
fully treated in the Nirukta 1.6.5, is to serve as a key 
to the explanation of Vedic texts. As Herr Zachariae 


Die Indischen Wērterbiicher p. 3, says, the glossaries of . 


the Nighaufu must have served as practical guides to 
he Vedic teacher for oral instruction, as we scan infer 
from the fact that in the Naigama section of the 
Nighantu, single words from Vedic texts have been 
enumerated, while their LANES: have not been given 
at_all. ave sr 

„But the Tater extant worker on Ne ERG 


hy are mostly nothing else than collections of import- . 


ant and rare words for the use of poets. Thus-the 
Abhidhàna Kosa is styled one of the “auxiliary branches 
of Kavya " ( Kavyangani ) and often the later Lexicogra- 
phers sufficiently emphasize, in the introduction to and 
conclusion of their works, that they write for the poets. 


Compare phrases as “for the sake of adorning the throat . 
i. e. the vo ice) of the poet” (Halayudha); the ornament - 


of good poets” (Vaijayantī), "with good wishes for poet- 
(Dhanafijaya), “for the happiness of poets” (Dharanikosa) 
These -aims are professedly secular. The only later 
(lexicon: that- resembles our Nighantu i in its object and 
contents is. the Mahavyutpaiti of the Buddhists, _ It 
enumerates not. only. synonyms, but also phrases, 
verbal forms and even whole sentences. And just as 
the words of the Nigkantu directly refer to the sacred 


texts of the Vedas, so the Mahāvyutpatti is directly 


related to the Sacred Works of Buddhism. 


: a 
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Now what is the Samamnaya, the very first word of 
the Nirukta? It has already been pointed out that here 
the Samamnaya is what is more commonly known as the 
Nighantu. The word Samamnaya, as Durga has ex- 
plained it, is derived from the verb  mná to repeat, 
with the prefixes sam and d, the whole word indicating 
passive sense, and so it means, "That which is pro perly 
repeated according to the rules of tradition. In the 
same sense the word dmndya is employed. The 
. central idea of the verb mud, connected as it is with 
the verb man tothink, is to repeat mentally, i. e. to 
remember. Āmnāya would then mean correct repeti- 
tion memoriter (Monier Williams). Thus this word 
signifies traditional knowledge," handed down by teacher 
to pupil from generation to generation. The prefix 
sam, further added to the word āmnāya, indicates 
combination, collection. Thus the whole word 
Samāmnāya means traditional collection or compilation. 
Yaska himself, in a famous passage in the Nirukta 1.6.5, 
uses the verb sa:nēmnsisuh, in the sense of "compil- 
ed", while a much earlier work, the Aifareya Aranyaka 
11L.2.3, uses Aksarasamāmnāya in the sense of 
“collection of letters". 


The word Samamnaya, however, must be strictly 
translated here as * the traditional collection of Vedic 
words . We now come to another more general 
significance of the term Samāmnāya. 


The terms Amnaya and Samamnaya are often used 
for the Veda. Thus according to the Nāmalingānusā- 
sana, the words Sruti, Veda, Amnaya and Trayi are 
synonymous for the Veda, Further, both Amnaya and 


2 Cf. Vacaspatyam—" aaa weamenü quss 3 | TA: = 


sta Waa a aA gargs es m ony 
drümfa—:' matatuzau” : Bus xs and SUID 
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Samāmnāya are synonymous terms for the Veda, as 
Nāgeša on ‘iti Māhešvarāņi says in his Laglhisabden- 
dusekhara. In the famous Sūtra of the Pūrva Mimamsa 
1-2-1, ‘The purpose of the Veda (Amndyasya) being to 
lay down actions &',—the term Āmnāya clearly means 
the Veda. Inthe same sense the word Samāmnāya 
has been employed in the Pūrva Mīmāmsā Sutra 1-4-1, 
‘It has been explained that the Veda (Samāmnāya) per- 
tains to actions. And our own Yaska, when defending 
the relevance of such Vedic passages as 'O axe, do not 
kill I-16-6, says that harmlessness appears from the 
explicit word of the Veda (Amndya). Again while refu- 
ting the view that Vaisvanara means ‘Surya’, Yāska 
says that the descent after ascent can be attributed to 
Vaiévanara also by the explicit words of the Veda 
(Āmnāya), vii-2,4-2. Veda, then, is the general signifi- 
cance of the term Āmnāya or Samāmnāya, — | 

We have seen above that the special as well as the 
central implication of this term is “traditional know- 
edge” that is handed down by teacher to pupil from 
generation to generation. It is true that various forms 
of secular knowledge in India have also been handed 
down by tradition, but these sciences have been modi-. 
fied or improved upon from time to time by various 
individual teachers. It is the Veda which is the 
traditional knowledge par excellence, the minutest 
syllables and accents whereof have been handed down 
unchanged from time immemorial. Hence the Veda 
is appropriately called "Sruti? (hearing. The term 
Samamnaya, then, equally suits the Veda, and the 
Veda, therefore, is the primary meaning of the term 
Samāmnāya. : 


But there is also a “secondary _ significance of the 


term Samāmnāya. By analogy, any form of traditional 
[F. O. 0, II 10.] 
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knowledge, especially auxiliary sacred knowledge, . can 
be called Samāmnāya. Thus, as Durga says, the col- 
lection of Vedic words called the Nighautu can also be 
designated the Samāmnāya, because these words have 
been taken from the Veda; and consisting as it -does of 
portions of the Veda, it has acquired thereby the charac- 
teristics of the Veda. Even Yaska includes all the 
Vedāngas under the word Samāmnāya in Nirukta 1-6-5, 
where the sages are said to have compiled (Samāmnā- 
sisuh)* the Veda and the Vedangas. Further, not only 
the Sanskrit alphabet’ given by Panini has been called 
the Samāmāya, but the term has been extended even 
to works on the Drama. Thus, according to Panini IV. 
3-129, the suffix ya is to be added to the word nata 
in the sense of duty or traditional knowledge (Amnāya). 
Hence the word Náfya is formed, and it means ‘ the 
duty or traditional knowledge of actors." The second- 


ary significance, then, of the word Samāmnāya is any 
“sacred or honoured work’. 


No doubt the central idea in this secondary 
significance of the word Samāmnāya is the same, viz. 
traditional knowledge, but in this case the term, which 
prumarly denoted the Veda, has been secondarily 
extended to other forms of traditional knowledge also. 


The above discussion gives us three meanings of 
the word Samamnaya :—(1) Its literal meaning, Viz., 
"traditional compilation,’ (2) Its primary meaning, viz,. 
‘the Veda,’ (3) Its secondary meaning, viz., ‘any sacred 
or honoured work.’ I am of opinion that the word 
emm Sms eda SE" ORS aS 

4 RRR a darīt a | Ue abam 
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Samāmnāya as given in the first line of the Nirukta 
implies all the meanings that the above discussion has 
shown. The first and the second meanings help us 
to translate the word Samāmnāya as, the ‘traditional 
collection of Vedic words,’ the adjective Vedic being 
supplied by the second meaning, as I have shown 
above. The third meaning is important, as it throws 
considerable light on the relation of the Nirukta to the 
Nighantu. 

This third meaning of the word Samāmnāya, by 
which we understand ‘sacred record handed down by 
traditional knowledge’, decidedly proves that Yaska 
was not the author of the Nighanfu. We should, 
therefore, receive with considerable caution and 
reservation Sāyaņa's remark in his introduction to 
Rgveda which identifies the Nighantu with the Nirukta, 
viz., ‘Nirukta is a work where a number of words is 
given, without any intention to connect them in a 
sentence. Thus he designates the above-mentioned 
catalogue of words—the Nighantu or the Samamnaya— 
with the title Nirukta. But it must be now clear that 
the essential idea of the Nirukta is explanation, and it is 
this explanatory commentary on the Nighanfu which is 
to be strictly known as the Nirukta ; while Yaska calls * 
the Nighantu as Samāmnāya. Sayana’s mistake is thus 
well explained by Max Müller in HASL 79, when he 
“aptly remarks, ‘ As he preserved them by his commen- 
tary, it was natural that its authorship, too, should be 
ascribed to him.’ j 

Moreover, ancient tradition ascribes the authorship 
ofthe Nighaníu not to Yaska, but to Kasyapa. Thus 
the Mahabharata :— 

* qt Gaara. Hp ATT SHY ARA | m 
agma fe at quu, ll mmt 
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«afte: dwar sd qw SW | 

+ gem quf ore aga at roa: | 
Here, then, the sage Kasyapa has been a to 
4 as the author of the Nighantu. And although it is 
extremely difficult to give any definite and accurate 
details about the personality of this Kasyapa, — the 
allusion suffices to confirm the view that Yaska was 
not the author of the Nighantu or the Samamnaya. His 
work was to edit, and to explain la Du] the 
Samāmnāya. 
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EREKHSHA THE ARCHER AND HIS ARROW. 
BY B. T. ANKLESARIA. : 


The Avesta Tistar Yast, whilst describing the speed 
of Tistri in its progress towards the ocean Vourukasha, 


introduces the story of “ Erekhsha, the swift archer, the- 


swiftest of Aryan archers,” and of “ the arrow which he 
darted from the mountain Khshuth to the mountain 
Khvanvat.” 

Albiruni gives the same legend with further 
details in his Athdrul Bakiya whilst explaining the 
origin of the Tiragan feast of the  Zoroastrians 
observed by the Parsis from times immemorial on the 
day Tir of the month Tir.* According to him, the 
arrow was shot by a noble, pious and wise man named 
Arish at the order of the Pisdadian king Minēchihr 


while he was being besieged by Afrasiab in Tabaristan. 


Arish “ bent the bow with all the power God had 
given him ; he shot the arrow and fell asunder into 
pieces. By order of God the wind bore the arrow away 
fromthe mountain of Rūyān and brought it to the 
utmost frontier of Khurāsān between Farghāna and 
Tabaristān ; there it hit the trunk of a tree that was 
so large that there had never been a tree like it in the 


world. The distance between the place where the 


arrow was shot and that lee it fell was ey 
Farsakh." - - B 

- Firdausi? in his Sāh-nāmah, refers du | three places 
to” ‘Aris’ and in one place to his“ arrow.’ 


“According to: the Mojmel al-Tawarakh Aris siwātir 


I Albiruni’s Chronology of Ancient Nations, Ed. Dr. „Sachau, 
(1879), p- 205. 

2 See “ Le livre des Rois par Abowl-Kasim Firdousi, publ, 
trad. et commenté ' par M. Jules Mohl. EE Vol. 6, 


ee - .236; Vol. 7, p. 36,1. 378 ; Ib. p.382, 1. 324; Vol. 4. è Ss 
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is an ancestor of the Sassanian hero Bahram Chübin*. 

Tabari refers to “ the arrow of Arissatan in the 
battle between Manóchihr and Frasijat " and to 
« Aris, the ancestor of Bahram *. 

Noldeke established the identity of the Avestan 
Erekhsha with the Persian Aris in an Article published 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft (1881, p. 445 sq.)*. 

The Avestan * erekhsha ’ can be equated with the 
Sanskrit riksha, but the counterpart of the Avestan 
legend has not as yet been found from the Sanskrit 
Literature. 

If we turn to the Greek mythology we find 
Heracles, the oldest and most illustrious of all heroes 
in the mythology of Greece. Heracles was the son. of 
Zeus by Alcméné, the wife of Amphitriyon, whose 
form the god assumed while he was absent in the 
war against the Tēlēbčī. On the day on which he should 
have been born, Zeus announced to the gods that a 
descendent of Perseus was about to see the light, who 
would hold sway over all the Perseide. The child 
grew up to be a strong youth, and was taught by 
Eurytus to shoot with the bow, and by Castor to use 
-the weapons of war. Amphitriyon, alarmed at his untama- 
ble temper sent him to tend his flocks on Mount 
Citheron. The Delphic oracle commanded him to 
enter the service of Eurystheus king of Mycénae and 
l'iryns and perform twelve tasks which he should im- 
Ioue Nice yee Frondir oi Rhodes first 


3 See Extraits du Modjmel al-tewari, 
Mohl in Journal ASIE s set et 


4 See Geschichte der Perser und Araber it der Sasanid 
aus der Arabischen Chronik des Tabari Re Neldeke (1870) 
Br 29m abari, von. Th. Nóldeke (1879), 


5 See also Etudes Iraniennes par ? 
ll, irs 220 2211 par James Darmesteter, Tome 
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armed the hero with the club and the skin taken from 
the lion of Citharon. Heracles was previously 
represented as carrying a bow and arrows. Of the 
twelve labours of Heracles, which need not be recounted 
here, the tenth contains the legends of Heracles 
aiming his bow at the Sun-god, who marvels at his 
courage and gives him his golden bowl to cross the 
Ocean in, and of his dreadful struggle with the Ligyés 
when his arrows were exhausted and he had sunk 
in weariness upon his knee, Zeus rained a shower of 
innumerable stones dom heaven with which he 
prevailed over his enemies ? 

From the long extract quod from Nettleship and 
Sandys we have to note the points of comparison 
between the Avestan and the Greek oe arii 

1. The Avestan archer * Erekhsha” is to be 
equated with ‘Heracles.’ ° = e ONE 

- 2. The. ocean Vourukasha whereto the star 
Tistrya moves might be the Ocean Heracles crossed in 
the Golden Bowl. 

3. The mountain. Khshaotha from where the 
arrow was darted Py Erekhsha: might be mount 
Cithzron. 

We have further to trace the origin of the Norther 
Constellation Heracles, so well-known after the Greek 
hero for whom so many legends : are interwoven in the 
Hellenic mythology.. 

. Robert: Brown, ‘Jun; in his: ur S mc the 
Origin. of the Primitive Constellations of the. Greeks. 
Phenicians - and . Babylonians, . tries - to -prove that 
“ Influences: Sumero-Akkadian, - Babylonian, «Assyrian, 
Hittite, Phoenician, not to mention those’ of Egypt, are 


6 Taken from Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, by H. 
Nettleship and J. E. Sandys (1899). gs pēc 
(F. O. C. If 11] : s ER 
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now allowed by all competent students to have made 
themselves felt in Hellas, borne on the wings of 
conquest, commerce and colonization.” 

He further says that "the Greeks received the 
constellation names, and nearly all the stories connect- 
ed with them, not from any savages but from the 
highly civilized Phoenicians, who, in turn, like the 
ancient Arabians, had obtained many of these names 
from the archaic civilization of the Euphrates Valley.”* 

Eudoxos of Knidos (cir. B. C. 403-350) mentioned 
in his work the Phainomena the primitive constellations 
of the Greeks. The treatise was afterwards versified 
by the poet Aratos, (Cir. B. C. 270), and Brown 
(Jr.) maintains that the “statements of Aratos in 

‘reference to the principal stars near the equator, 
exactly agree with the actual state of things at the 
vernal equinox, B. C. 2084,* a date when the Euphra- 
tean formal scheme or chart of the heavens had been 
already completed.”” : > 

Whilst giving a description of the Northern Con- 
stellation of ‘The Kneeler, Brown notes (p. 34) that 
“this constellation is Euphratean in origin and was 
known as (Ak.) Lugal, (Bab.-As.) Sarru (‘the King’). 

S It originally represented the kneeling Sun-god, some- f 
times overcoming the Lion, sometimes shooting at the 
Demon-birds. Adopted by the Phoenicians, it became 
Melgārth-Harekhal (Hēraklēs), and is reproduced on 
COLDS: ' On p. 1990f his work, describing the coin-types, 
he gives the description of the figure of “ Héracles 

. naked, kneeling and discharging Arrow ; Club-on the 

ground behind him, before him two Birds” and again 

„on: p. 234: “ Hēraklēs, naked, running, holds Lion- 
Que 7. Volsb-p.2; i M EE ET. E e or 
.* 8 Ibid. p. 4. He AID ee 
1119. Ibid. p. 15. E merci « 
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skin and Bow and strikes with Club, Bow ande quiver.” 

From these notes it will be seen that whereas the 
Avestan Erekhsha, just like the Phoenician Harekhal, 
Hēraklēs, holds a bow in his hand and discharges the 
arrow whilst kneeling, the story of the two birds that 
are shot by Harekhal and of the Lion-skin on the naked 
body of Harekhal and of the Club cannot be traced in 
the Avestan literature. 

The Arrow supposed to: be shot from the bow of 
the Kneeler among the Birds, seems also to have been 
placed as a constellation of the Northern: Hemisphere 
by the Phoenicians as Khaits, (the arrow) betwixt 
Nesher (the Eagle) and Nakhir (the Dolphin). 

Although we do not find in the Vedic astrono- 
mical myths, an archer named rksa, who darted 
his heavenly arrow at any bird, we find in the Rgveda 
Sūkta VI (XXVII) the story of Kršānu the archer, 
pursuing with the speed of thought the hawk on his 
descent from heaven carrying away the. Soma, stringing 
his bow and letting fly an arrow against him. 

Summary :—It is possible with a further study of 
comparative mythology to prove that the myth of Heracles 
and his arrow, so well-known to the Greeks, which -is 


rightly supposed by Robert Brown (Jr. to have been. 


derived from the Phoenician myth was originally existing 
in the home of the Aryans when the forefathers of the 
Vedic and the Avestan people were living together as one 
united community. The name of the Hellenic archer is 
traceable to the Avestan name but the Vedic name is 
quite different ; not only does the name differ, but the 

“10 The Avestan Ere+kh+shta can be AS with ‘the 
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AIRYANA VAEJO, THE CRADLE OF THE 
ARYANS, AND MAZAINYA DAEVA, 
THE DEVAS OF MAZANDRAN, 

OR BRAHMANICAL DEVAS. 


By J. D. NADIRSHAH. 


Scholars have not as yet agreed as to the locale of 
the original home of the Vedic Brahmins, or even of 
the Aryan race, the stock, of which they were merely a 
branch. It is, therefore, desirable, to collect “all the 
information direct or indirect, that can be found 
anywhere relating to them. With this view, all that 
I have come across in the Avesta and Pahlavi books 
about the cradle of the Aryans and the ancient home 
of the Vedic Brahmins is put together in this paper 
for the consideration of the Orientalists. 

In V. I (Vendidad ch. L) there is a list of sixteen 
specific districts describing the order in which they 
grew up one after another. These territories are 
apparently all situate in or about Persia, and no land 
known to be either of the Semetic or Tartaric race is 
included in the list which, therefore, seems to be a 


* register of colonization only of some tribes of the Aryan 


race. 


The land which, according to the. list, flourished 
first is called Airyana Vaejo, Pahlavi Iran-Vej, signify- 
ing the beginning or source of the Aryans, from Av. 
Vaejo = Sansk. Aa beginning or source. It is declared 
in V. I. 1, that were not the land: absolute made 
enjoyable, the whole of the corporeal world would 
have come to Airyana Vaejo. The phrase Vanhuyāo 
Dāityayāo of the good Dāitya, is always added in the 
Zend-Avesta to the name Airyana Vaejo. The original 
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place is, however, said to be excessively cold, having 
a winter of ten months, and a summer of two (V. I. 
5-4). Here, the commentator notes that the winter 
is known to be of seven months and the summer of 
five. Notwithstanding the excessive cold the place is 
said to have become so overcrowded that, during the 
reign of King Jamshed's dynasty, the territory had to be 
extended thrice southward, each time at an interval 
of three-hundred years (V. II, 8-18). 

From the above, one naturally concludes that 
the dynasty of Jamshed reigned for over 900 years. 
It must be noted here that the first King Jamshed, the 
founder of the dynasty, is called in the Avesta Yima 
Khshaeta, Jamshed the son of Vivanhat, Sansk. fasaad 
(Yasna IX. 4, 5) and his descendants Yima Vivanhana, 
Jam of the family of Vivanhat (V. II, 9), We are told in 
V. II. 21, that Ahura Mazda who was celebrated in 
Airyana Vaejo held a meeting with Yima Khshaeta 
(Jamshed), also celebrated in Airyana Vaejo, forewarned 
him of the approach of the world-wide destructive 
winter, and counselled him to build the Vara fortified 
town) on a sufficiently elevated ground in order to save 
select men, animals, and plants from destruction, 

We also learn that King Haoshyanha, one of the < 
predecessors of King Jamshed I, struck down two: 
thirds of the Devas of Mazandran and of the marauders 
of Varenya (Gilan) Yasht V. 21, XIII. 137, XV. 8; 
whereas Jamshed merely subdued all the countries of 
the Devas (Yt, V. 24). The latter story has a support 
in the fact that the Hindus have deified Yama, due son — - 
of Vivasvat. 

It seems that the last king of this dynasty Was : 
murdered by Spityura, nicknamed Yimokerenta, tre 
murderer of Yama (Yasna XIX. 46), and the empire 
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was overthrown by Azhi-Dahāka, Pers. Azhdha Zahak, 
of Babylonia (Y. V. 29). Wherever several personages 
are described in the Avesta as praying for help, they 
are mentioned in their chronological order. Thus 
we find in Y. V. 29, XV.19, Zahak next to Jamshed 
and then Thraetaona, Sansk. Āra, Pers. Fraedun the 
son of Athwya, Sansk. ata, Pers. Atbin, who - killed 
Zahak (Yt. IX. 8). Fraedun was born in Varenya 
(Gilan) and he killed Zahak (V. I. 18. Yt. V. 33-35; 
XV. 23-25). 

According to Yt. IX. 14, Zoroaster who was 
renowned in Airyana Vaejo, first proclaimed there the 
Ahunavar, the oldest Gathic stanza . It inculcates 
that the Ratu, the spiritual ruler, is on an equality with 
the highest temporal ruler and that he is the Viceroy of 
Ahura Mazdain this world. Zoroaster was the. son Of 
Pourushaspa (V. XIX. 6, Y. IX. 13.), on the sloping-side 
of whose house was the Darejya (V. XIX. 4). It was in 
Airyana Vaejo that Zoroaster prayed to Aban for help in 
converting to Zoroastrianism King Vishtaspa, the son of 
Aurvataspa (Lohrasp), Yt, V. 104-105; and to Gosh (Yt. 
IX. 26-27) and Ashi (Yt. XIII. 45-47) in converting 
Queen Hutaosa. 

In V. XIX. 43-47 we find a concise record of the 
discussion of some Daevas of a plot for the destruction of 
Zoroaster The names of thé leading Daevas are given 
there. They are Indra, Sansk. zz, Sāuru, Sansk. mā 
and Nāonhaithya, Sansk. arau. ^ All these Daevas are 
deified in the Vedas. They sent out some other Daevas 
to murder Zoroaster. But the mission failed. ; 

From the above scattered records in the Zend- 
= Avesta one can easily infer (1) that the territory of 

3 Airyana ‘Vaejo was in the neighbourhood of Mazandran 
 and'Gilan, and not far from Babylonia; (2) that King 
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Yima, son of Vivanhat, and the prophet Zoroaster, were 
natives of it ; (3) that a fortified town Vara was built in 
it on a moderately elevated place ; and (4) that the house 
of Zoroaster's father was on the bank of the Darejya. 
These give us some vague idea of the situation of 
the territory. The Pahlavi Bundehashn, however, 
mentions some definite landmarks of its whereabouts. 
It tells us: 
(a) Iranvej, in the side of Adarbaijan ; M. 
Bie 282: 

(b) Varjamkart of Iranvej; M. B. 80. Itis 
here mentioned as one of the chief places 
of Khaniratha, the most renowned of the 
seven divisions of the world. ; 

(c) Zoroaster when he brought the religion 
first proclaiming it in Iranvej ; M.. B. 92. 

(d) The Datyak river goes out from lranvej 
"and enters into GR (Georgia) ; 

M. B. 60. 

- (e) The Tort river, which is also called Koiri 
(the Kur) starts from the Black. sea and 
pours into the Caspean ; M. B. 61. 

(f) The Daraja of Iranvej in the basin of which 
was.the house of Pourushasp, the. father . 
of Zoroaster; M. B. 62... 

(g). The Daraja River-is a rivulet. Here there 
was the house of Zoroaster’s father in 
the basin. Zoroaster was born there ; 
M. B. 68. it 

Wie thus. see that. Iranvej. "was in. AMARE 
contiguous to Georgia ; that the Vara built by ' Jamshed 
was one of its chief cities ; that of the two rivers passing 
through, Georgia vir, -the-Busand the. Ais; Vds 


/1-M.<B.,. the- Pahlavi © Bugdohus edited. tī 
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represente the Daitya of the Zend-Avesta ; and. that the 
Darejya was in Iranvej. 

From the above accounts we come to the conclu- 
sion that the ancient Airyana Vaejo, as it extended 
during the regime of the Yimas, consisted of Adarbaijan 
stretched northwards as far as the Caucasus of which a 
considerable portion is always clad with ice and snow. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the original Airyana 
Vaejo is said to be excessively cold. But, on the 
downfall of the Yima dynasty, the kingdom was 
naturally broken up. The commentator’s remark in 
V. 1.4, noted above that ‘the winter is known to be of 
seven months and the summer of five, indicates that 
latterly the northern portion, chiefly consisting of 
Albania (Shirvan) was not included in Airyana Vaejo. 
It will not be out of place to quote here what Strabo 
says about Albania :— 

* Perhaps such a race of people (the Albanians) 
have no need of the sea, for they do not make a proper 
use even of the land, which produces every kind of 
fruit, even the most delicate, and every kind of plant 
and evergreen. It is not cultivated with the least care; 
butall that is excellent grows without sowing and 

. without ploughing, according to the accounts of 
persons who have. accompanied armies there, and 
describe the inhabitants as leading a Cyclopean mode 
oflife. In many places, the ground which has been 
sowed once, produces two or three. crops, the first of 
which is even fifty fold, and that without a fallow, nor 
is the ground turned with an iron instrument, but with 
a plough made entirely of wood. The whole. plain is 
better watered than Babylon or ZEgypt, by: rivers and 
streams, so that it always presents the appearance of 
herbage, and it affords excellent pasture. The air here 
is better than in those countries. The-vines remain 
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always without digging round them, and are pruned 
every five years. The young trees bear fruit even the 
second year, but the full grown yield so much that a 
large quantity of it is left on the branches. The cattle, 
both tame and wild, thrive well in this country.” (The 
Geography of the Strabo translated by Hamilton and 
Falconer, B. XI. C. IV. § 4). 

The name Airyana is still preserved in the Pers. 
“Arran, a tract of country situated between the 
provinces of Azerbaijan, Shirvan, and Armenia”; 
and to Arráa belongs the city of Maughan ; (vide the 
Geographical works of Sādik Isfahāni, translated by 
J. C.). Maughan implies the country of the Maogs 
(Magi), a tribe to which belonged the prophet Zoroaster. 

Latterly Airyana-Vaejo was called Media. It 
then included the district of Ragha, Gr. Rhaga, 
Pers. Rae, which was also called Ragha Zarathushtri, 
Ragha relating Zarathushtra (Y. XIX. 18). Herodotus’ 
informs us that “at an earlier period the Medes were 
all called Arians”, and that “the Medes originally 
consisted of six tribes," one of which was the Magi. 

About the Good Dāitya, now known as Aras, we 
read the following in the above-mentioned Geographi- 
cal Works of Sādik Isfahāni :— 5 

"Aras, a considerable river in the province of 
Shirvān : it rises in the mountains of Armenia, and is a 
fortunate or blessed stream, for, of the animals, that 
happen to fall into it, most are saved”. 

The Darejya is now called the Darjai Fane or 
Karasu. It falls into the Aras.’ 

It starts.from near the foot of the Savalan Dagh. 
The Persian. dictionary Burhane Qdie writes about 

. 2 The Geography of Herodotus by J. T. Wheeler, p: 287. 
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the Savālan: It is the name of a mountain near 
Ardabilin Azerbaijan; it has been a resort of monks 
and ascetics before and after the spread of Islamism; 
so the Moghāns (Zoroastrians Jhave deemed it a blessed 
place as they used to take oath by it a 
According to Strabo, Media was divided into two 
parts, one of which was called the Greater Media, and 
the other Atropatene Media; the summer palace of the 
latter was at Gazaka (Tabriz), situated in a plain, and 
the winter palace in Vera, a strong fortress. Ecbatana 
| (Hamadan) a large city was the capital of the Greater 
Media and contained the royal seat of the Median 
Empire. Here their kings passed the summer. Their 
winter residence was at Seleucia, on the Tigris, near 
Babylon (B. XI. C. XII. $ 1-3). We, however, notice 
that the above Ecbatana is different from that mentioned 
by Herodotus, “This was erected upon a mountain, 
and consisted of seven strong and lofty walls, each one 
rising in a circle within the other. The ground was of 
an easy ascent, and each inner wall displayed its 
battlements above the other. The outside wall was 
therefore the lowest, and was about equal in circumfer- 
ence to the city of Athens. The innermost wall was the 
- highest, and within it was the king's palace and also 
| his treasury. The battlements of all these circular 
i walls were of different colours. The first were white, 
thesecond black, the third purple, the fourth blue, the 
fifth bright red, the sixth plated with silver and the 
seventh or innermost one plated with gold. The people 
dwelt outside all round the walls”.(Geo. Hero. p. 218). - 
Such is Herodotus’s extraordinary description of 
. Ecbatana, The story of the seven walls is considered 
.. hy Colonel Rawlinson to be manifestly a fable of Sabean 
origin, the seven colours being precisely those 
. employed by the Orientals to denote the seven great 
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heavenly bodies, or the seven climates in wifich they 
revolve. The hill of Takhti-Soleiman, which 'Colonel 
Rawlinson identifies with Ecbatana, rises one hundred 
and fifty feet above the plain, and its brow is still 
crowned with a wall thirty feet high, and having thirty- 
seven bastions in a circuit of alittle more (be three 
quarters of a mile. 


“ Media, as described by Herodotus, was generally 
level, but the region to the north of Ecbatana, and 
towards the Saspeires and the Euxine Sea, was very 
mountainous, and covered with forests, and abounding 
in wild beasts, yet including some pastures which were 
favourable to the grazing of cattle”. This is the only 
passage in our author which will really assist us in 
discovoring the territory to which he referred. Rennell 
supposes that Media Magna, or Irak  Ajami, only is 
meant; ERE EC He, therefore, identifies 
the Bo af Efenedorus with the site of the modern 
city of Hamadan. Colonel Rawlinson, however, contends 
that only Northern Media or Azerbaijan is meant, and 
that the site of Takhti-Soleiman represents the Ecbatana 
of Herodotus. It is certain that our author's description 
already quoted refers to northern Media, and there are 
mountains to the north of Takhti-Soleiman, but none Z 
to the north of Hamadan. 


The Ecbatana of Herodotus:appears to pt the. same 
as the Vera of Strabo, and the Vara of the Zend-Avesta. 
. Vera and Vara represent the same place as is manifest 

not only from the similarity of the names but also from 
their description, each being, in olden Det a forti- 
"fied city in Atropatene and a royal seat. f: 


The Province of Raghā was turned in the time di 
Zoroaster into a patrimony or church estate and. was 
therefore called Ragha Zarathushtri. We are els in 
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Y. XIX, 18, that the countries ruled by other than the 
Zarathushtri, Zoroaster and his successors, have five 
Ratus, viz, (1) the head of the house, (2) of the 
family, (3) of the district, (4) the king, and (5) the 
representative of Zoroaster; and that Ragha Zara- 
thushtri has only four, omitting the king. This indi- 
cates thatt he country of Raghā, situated on the south 
of Mazandran, had become a stronghold of Zoroastrian- 
ism in the time of Zoroaster. 

Having thus determined the site of Airyana-Vaejo, 
the cradle of the Arian race, it is not very difficult 
now to find the ancient home of the Vedic Brahmins 
who formed one of its several branches. 

Before the advent of the prophet Zarathushtra all 
the Arians in and about Persia worshipped the twin 
gods, Mithra—Ahura-Berezat, the Vedic fira aun. 

But on Zarathushtra proclaiming his religion which 
teaches that Ahura Mazda is the sole Creator of the Uni- 
verse (Ib. P. 2), astrong constant enmity was raised 
between the partisans of Zarathushtraand the worship- 
pers of the old deities. In the Vedas, these are called 
Devas, because they called their gods devas ; and those 
Asuras, because they called their God Ahura = Sansk. a8. 


` The word 2a, Av. daeva was no doubt originally used 


by all the Arians in a good sense, as it radically -signi- 
fied shining , illustrious, and hence ‘a god among men, 
a king, a deity’. The Lat. deus and Gr. Zeus, which 
are ‘akin to it, literally mean the god, like the Arabic 
Allah. By the way, it may be noted that like Deva, 
the Avestan Ahura also indicates a king (Yt. XIX. 77), 
Apte in his Sanskrit English Dictionary remarks under 
sm, “In the oldest parts of the Rig Veda the term 


Asura is used for the supreme spirit and in the sense of 


3 My paper on the Four Ahura Mazdas in the Avesta. 
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‘god’, ‘divine’; it was applied to several of Xhe chief 
deities such as Indra, Agni and Varuna. It afterwards, 
acquired an entirely opposite meaning, and came 
to signify a demon or an enemy of the gods”. It 
is not surprising that Daeva is not used in its 
primitive good sense anywhere in the Zend-Avesta, 
as the whole of it was very bitter hatred between the 
Devas and the Asuras. An Asura is also called &ar& and 
ag an enemy of Devas; lft an enemy of Indra; 
agt an enemy of sacrifices, *gfēu hating sacrifices, and 
aay. The last denomination seems to signify, relating 
to the Dāitya and people of the country watered by the 
above-cited Dāitya River. 

Of Daevas, the Mazainya Daevas are specially men- 
tioned in the Zend-Avesta." 

Who can they be? Mazainya means relating to 
Mazana. When Sansritized, Māzana becomes sg which 
indicates ‘a Brahmin’. Māzainya Daeva, therefore, 
originally signified the Brahmanical Devas, the Devas of 
the land of the Brahmins, This leads one to think that 
the name Mazandran, the ordinary rendering of Mazai- 
nya, is the Persian for an obsolete Avestan word 
Mazindrana,the country of the Great Indra, who was call- 
ed @aga and łn, the king of Devas. We thus see that 
Mazandran was the ancient home of the Vedic Brahmins 
and thatit was situated to the north of Raghā Zarathus- 
hri, the stronghold of Zoroastrianism. It appears that the 
Devas of Màzandran could not long hold their own 
against the inroads of the Asuras, and therefore 
migrated to India. 

It is now easy to understand why čaamt implies 
'the northern hemisphere (opposed to Asurabhaga, the 
southern hemisphere)' ; and why we read in V. XIX. b 


4 V. IX. 13; X. 16, Y. VXVII. 1; LVU, 32. 
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that Anhra-Mainyu comes from the north ; in V. VIII. 
71, thaf by the purification ceremony the Druj finally 
escapes and hides himself in the north; and in Yt. XXII, 
* that on the third day after death, the soul of the pious 
reaches a place where he finds a fragrant wind blowing 
from the south (para 7). and the soul of the wicked a 
region where he gets striking wind blowing from the 
north (para 25). Itis useful to note here ata which 
signifies ‘relating or belonging to Yama, southern’. 

From records in the Zend-Avesta and the Pahlavi 
Bundehashu, 1 have thus traced the site of Airyana 
Vaejo, the birthplace of the primitive Aryans to the 
south eastern foot of the Caucasus. It was gradually 
extended southwards during the regime of the Yama 
dynasty. Having determined this, it was not very diffi- 
cult to show that Mazandran was the ancient home of 
the Vedic Brahmans. In ascertaining this I am much 
assisted by the original significations of the terms 
Mazainya Daeva and Māzandran, as also by the account 
of Indra Daeva in V. XIX, and by his different 
attributive names. i 


2 
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AITAREYA & AHORA. 
By I. J. SoRABI TARAPOREWALA. 


The word aifareya is found in Sanskrit only as 
applied as the name of a special branch of Vedic 
Literature consisting of a Brahmana, an Aranyaka 
and an Upanisad. It has always been explained as 
being the name of a Etsi, the reputed author of these 
works and this strange name has been derived by our 
ancient etymologists from the word iftara. A legend is 
given that this great Sage was the son of “another 
woman,” ifará, i.e., not the legally married wife of his 
father. Stung by this slight, he gave himself up to 
religious practices and ultimately left behind him a 
great name as the founder of a great Vedic School. 

This legend is a very fine example of popular 
etymology, quite on a par with the other etymological 
explanations g given in ancient Sanskrit works. Palpably 
the story is a later invention to explain the meaning 
of a word which has been forgotten, for the word has 
not been found in any other context. 

‘In Avesta, however, we meet a word which appears 
to be acognate. The word is aé@rya which with the , 
compound word aé@rapaiti is found in several passages. 
These seem to throw a lot of light on our word 
aitareya, ; 

There does not seem to be any doubt whatever 
as to the meaning of these words ; ag@rya means a 
pupil or. à disciple (Priester-schiiler as Bartholomae 
puts it) and the compound aé@ra-paiti means teacher, 
master, or spiritual guide (Herr, Meister, der Priester, 
according to Bartholomae*). Nairyosangin his Sap 
version translates ae0rya by sisya. = —— 
- 1. Altiranisches Worterbuch. 20. - 2. Ibd. <- — 
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It is semarkable that in most cases both the words 
occur together. Ač6rya, in fact, occurs by itself only 
in one passage, mi6rym...framrvisa a£0ryanam (praise 
aloud Miéra before the disciples), Yt. x. 119. In all 
the other passages the word is found with ačēražpaiti. 
The most notable of these are : 

antara a&0rya a&6rapaili (between the teacher and 
the pupil), Yt. x. 116. 

ačorapaitinām aé@ryanam naram nāirinām” ida.... 
fravasayū yazamaide (We worship here the Fravashis 
of the teachers and of the- disciples...... both male and 
female) Yas. xxvi. 7. 

The word ač9rapaiti, however, is more important 
from our point of view, because it embodies the 
original word az6ra, of which the master (paili) is the 
Teacher. As to the meaning of this a@@ra there seems 
to have been some doubt in the mind of Bartholomae. 
He posits a word ag@ra which he renders by “a priestly 
school " (Priester-schule) or " Learning" (Lehre) and 
he notes the etymology as doubtful’. And for reasons 
which he does not give, he remarks that the explanation 
of Haug in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary, p. 129, is 
worthless (ohne Weri) As a matter of fact Haug's 

- explanation is quite correct and it has besides the 
great merit of being the traditional explanation. 

In the first place the word aég@rapaiti survives 
among the Parsis to this day in the word ervad (Per. 
herbad) the name applied to priests. The word 
originally meant the master of aēēra. As to what this 
a£6ra is, can be determined by a passage in the 

` Farvardin Yast, (Yt. xiii. 105.)—MāGravākahe Saimus- 
ois ačērapatois hamibpatoi$ asaono fravasim yazamaide 
* 3. It may be remarked. in passing that Zoroastrianism 
nexes made any difference between the sexes as far as religious 


rites were concerned, 4. Loc. cit. 5. The change of pati 
to-aq or -bad is paralleled in Av. maXupaiti, Parsi 444. — 
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(We worship the Fravashi of M@gravakv the son of 


Sāimuzi the lord of aé@ra and the lord of kami6). Now 
the word hamié reminds us directly of the Sanskrit 
word samidh, the fuel used for the sacred fire; and 
hence naturally we should expect the aZ0ra. to be 
connected in sense with the hamid. Darmesteter 
rightly following the tradition? renders these words as 
“ master of the hearth” and “ master of the sacrificial 
log." Bartholomae needlessly renders hamidpaiti’ as 
“master of assembly" and aé@rapaiti as “ master of 
religious lore.” The tradition, agreeing as it does 
with the Sanskrit word samidh, seems here to be the 
higher authority and we can therefore provisionally 
take aé0ra to mean * the sacrificial fire." 

In another verse of the Farvardin Yast (Yt. xiii, 97) 
we have the mention of Saēna who is mentioned as 


satoaé@rya. Bartholomae in his Dictionary? translates . 


this as “ having a hundred pupils" but, as Haug rightly 
remarks,* “it would be against all common sense to sup- 
pose that the only remarkable fact known of him was, 
that he had for the first time a hundred pupils on this 
earth. Such an insignificant fact (great teachers in. the 
Orient do notcount their pupils by hundreds but by 
thousands and tens of thousands) nobody would have 
thought worth commemoration. The statement that he 
was the first satūačēryē indicates that the saloae0ryo 
must be a title of great honour which but few did 


obtain. If we take it in the sense of ‘one who has a, 


hundred fire places,’ i.e, one who. has established a. 


hundred places of worship or kindled a hundred 


sacrificial fires, then we have a fact which really — 
deserved to. be handed down to posterity. The. 


Sanskrit term satakratu may best be compared". ~ 

6. S. B. Evol. xxiii p. 200 (footnote). 7. Op, cit.. 1777. - 
8, Op. cit, 1556. 9. Loc, cit. : s 

[F, O. C. II 13.] 
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A third remarkable point in this connection is the 
use of the word aiwydyhat (in the sense of being under 
the charge of an aūorapaiti) used in two places ait 
connection with the word ačGrapaiti. This word refers 
to the investiture of the sacred girdle after which the 
boy (or girl) in ancient Iran went to the aérpatastan or 
the religious school under the charge of the aé@rapaiti. 
The close parallel to the Indian custom of the Brahma- 
cari going to his Teacher after the upanayana 
ceremony is evident and need not be given in detail. 
The Indian disciple’s chief work was the tending of the 
fire and looking after the daily sacrifices in the house of 
his Guru, and of course in Iran where the cult of the 


Fire was so strong there was doubtless the same 


practice. This fact also tends to prove that the a¢@ra 
was originally probably the “ hearth ” or “sacred fire of 
the household,” 


Bartholomae rightly traces the word a20ra to an 
Aryan prototype *ailra. The probable Sanskrit 
equivalent would be *u or *wW and the meaning 


Ae was very probably “the sacred fire." The Avestan 
word d/ar is cognate as also G@ravan and the Sanskrit 


. tad and possibly a® are also cognate. Haug traces the 
word to the root idh to kindle and thinks that the 
Greek ai (to burn) and ai9pa (a clear sky, ZEther) are 


CORDE He also says that the meaning of 
pupil" was acquired by ačērya “by a transference.” - 


Very likely the “pupils were trained to tend the fire 
hence the word came to be applied to them. ——- 
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Hence the legend of Itarā goes back tots proper 
place asan example of popular etymology and the 
aitareya School of the Veda becomes, what it ought to 
be, "the lore of the sacred sacrificial fire." This con- 
clusion, besides on the grounds referred to above, is 
amply borne out by the contents of the Aifareya 
Brahmana. 
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A COMPARISON, 
By A. K. VESAVEWALA. 


It has been proved by history and the Avestan and 
Sanskrit Studies that in times immemorial the forefathers 
of all the Iranians, Hindus and Europeans had a 
common home in Aryana Vaija and later on they 
separated themselves into different tribes and inhabited 
a greater part of the eastern, western and southern 
regions. The Aryana Vaija of those days was not the 
modern Iran (Persia) and it is not clearly known where 
this place was located, though it is recently supposed 
to be somewhere inthe Arctic regions where all the 
Aryans appear to have stayed once. They seem at first 
to have been all united but afterwards they separated 
themselves owing to religious differences. The causes 
which led to their separation were mainly of a social, 
political and religious nature, The Aryan tribes, after 
they had left their original home which was in all 
likelihood a cold country, as we find it described in the 
second Fargard of the Vendidad, mostly led a pastoral 
life and sometimes cultivated some patches of land for 
their maintenance. In this state we find the ancient 
Aryan community throughout the earlier part of the 
Vedic period. Some of these tribes whom we may 
style the Iranians proper became tired of this nomadic 
mode of life and after having reached Bactria and the 


| place between the Oxus and the Zacxartes, seem to have 


fersaken the pastorallife of their ancestors and their 


. brether tribes and become agriculturists. The religion - 
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of these new tribes consisted at first in worshipping all 
the good elements of nature separately, while that of 
the old Aryans as opposed to the Iranians, was branded 
as a source of mischief by the latter tribe, because some 
of their Daevas presided over natural objects possessing 
evil qualities. The Ahurian religion of agriculture was 
instituted which separated thenceforth for ever from that 
of their Aryan brothers. The peculiar form of this 
Ahurian religion was mainly due to one great personage 
Spitama Zarathustra. The religion of Zoroaster taught 
the worship, not of many gods, but only of the one true 
god Mazda (Mazdayasna as opposed to Daevayasna). 
The founders of this Ahurian religion first introduced 
agriculture and made it a religious duty and commenced 
war against the Daeva religion. The struggle had . 
begun for many centuries even before Zoroaster, but 
it can never be doubted that he gavea finishing stroke 
to their idolatry and separated the contending parties 
from one another completely. He applied the term 
Ahurmazda to God and hated the Daeva-worshipping 
religion by distinguishing his religion as Vi-Daeva i. e. 
"opposed to the Daevas.’ Thus these two tribes 
separated, but both of them kept the names of their 
angels and heroes permanent in order to show their - 
respect and reverence for them and so we find similar 
names both in the Avesta and the Vedas, as the Avesta 
Mithra, Sansk. Mitra ; and Avesta Verethraghna, Sansk, 
Vrtrahan ; Avesta Haoma, Sansk. Soma. They are all 
depicted as good in both the scriptures, whilst the 
Danu tribe plays an evil part in either. With respect 
to the other names, though some are to be found in 
the scriptures of both the communities, still they do 
not stand in the same light, i.e. those that are repre- 
sented as. good in thé Avesta are reckoned as eVil-in 
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the Vedas. e, g. the Avesta Ahura and Sansk. Asura, 
and thóse that are represented as evil in the Avesta are 
characterised as good in the Vedas, e, g. Avesta-Indra, 
Vedic-Indra. It is said that the Brahmans were not 
satisfied by praising their forefathers as men but 

extolled them as divine beings or angels as Avesta 
Yima, Sansk: Yama. 

"Angels in the Avesta are all predominant over the 
good creation of Ahura. They are represented as 
shapeless and undying and shining. They may be 
divided into two groups (a) those that resemble the 
Vedic gods and other nations of antiquity and (b) those 
that are purely Iranian. Every archangel is supposed 
to represent an abstract conception which is generally 
indicated by the term itself and every angel is supposed 

"to be a minor divinity presiding over a certain 
beneficent natural object. For example Ater, the angel 
of fire, presides over fire also. A very great homage 
was paid to fire so much so that no important ceremo- 
nies could be performed without it. The Yazatas 

- (angels)stand in the Vedas under the Name of the Daevas. 
The Devas is the name given in all the Vedas and in the 

- wholeSanskrit literature to the divine beings or gods who 
are the objects of worship on the part of the Hindus: 
even to the present day.- In the Avesta from its 
earliest to its latest. texts and even in Persian literature, 
Daeva (Per. Div.) is the general term for an evil spirit, 
a fiend, demon or devil who is hostile to all that comes 
from the Almighty and that is good for mankind. In 
the confession of faith recited by the Parsis, a Mazda 
worshipper is distinctly said to be “ Vi-daeva " against 

the Daevas. ioo MEA 

ot In the Vedas, especially in the Atharvaveda and the 

. Brthmanas, the gods numberthirty-three (trayas trimšad 
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devah) in all. The names of the individual Védic gods 
are not the same throughout. In the Aitareyd Brāh- 
mana lll, 22 they are enumerated thus, eight Vasavas, 
eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, one Prajāpati, and one 
Vasatkàra. Instead of the last two we find Dyava- 
Prthivi (heaven and earth) mentioned in the Satapatha 
Brāhmana IV, 5, 7, 2. In another passage of the 
same work XI, 6, 3, 5, we find Indra and Prajapati 
mentioned as the last two. In the Rāmāyaņa III, 3, 12 
the two Asvins are mentioned instead of them. With 
these thirty three Devas of the Vedas we may compare 
the thirty three Ratus or chiefs for maintaining the 
best truths as they are instituted by Mazda and pro: 
mulgated by Zoroaster. The difference between the 
Avestaic Yazata and the Vedic Devas is that, whereasthe- 
Avestan Yazatas show only good attributes and are re- 
presented as shining and immortal, the Vedic Devas are 
depicted as injuring mankind to a very large extent. 
The ancient Indians worship the Devas with the 
main object that they may escape scot free from their 
destructive influences; as for instance, they worship 
Yama, the Demon of death, with a view to be freefrom 
his pains. On the other hand the Parsis- are enjoined 
to fight heroically against their difficulties. Again, the 
Vedic Devas are not represented as shining and im- 
mortal, They assume a human form and involve T 
themselves "in these worldly attractions and pleasures. 
Again, the ancient Indians represent a pious dead man : 
as a divine being, as Yama, Sansk. Yama being the . 
first man to die was considered a god after his. death. | 
Again, the Vedic gods are not the direct productions of. 
the Almighty but they have parents like worldly” 
men, as we find Indra having his parents in this. world. - 
Another great difference is that human sacrifices: 
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were offered to the Vedic gods, whereas in Avesta no 
such sacrifices seem to have been offered to the 
Yazatas. In the Vedas we find horses and sheep 
offered as sacrifices to Indra and Agni. Now let us 
come to our main point. 

According to Avesta the first and most worthy of 
adoration is Ahura, the wisest and the greatest. He is 
creator of the invisible as well as the visible world, 
It is he himself who inspired Zoroaster with the holy 
religion. In his being, Ahura-Mazda is {a spirit. He is 
repesented as the Creator, the supporter and the ruler 
of the whole universe. His character, as depicted in 
the holy Gathas, is the highest and noblest conception 
of spiritual sublimity. He is the maker of the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the earth, the waters, the trees, the 
winds, the clouds, man, the Producer of the day 
and night, without beginning and without end. 

According to Pahlavi writings He is Omniscient 
(vispa-akas), omnipotent (vispa-tuban), the supreme 
Sovereign (vispa-khudai) All-beneficent (vispa-sut), 
All-in-all (vispan-vispa.) Many different sublime attri- 
butes and qualities of Ahura are found in Ahura Mazda 
Yast, which go to prove that the honour and dignity 
of the godhead of Ahuramazda is fully upheld and 
maintained in Avesta. In the Vedas, too, we find 

Asura” used in good and elevated sense as in the 
Avesta. In Rgveda the chief gods Indra, Agni and 
others are all named Asura, The chief gods such as 
Indra (Rv. L 54, 3), Varuna (Rv. I, 24, 14), Agni 
(Rv, IV 2, 5, VII 2, 3), Savity (Rv. I, 35, 9), Rudra or - 
Siva (Rv. V 42, 1L) &c. are all honoured with the 

. epithet Asura which word means “the living, spiritual,” 
= signifying the divine in opposition to human nature, 
m the plural it is even used for all the gods, as 


° 
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in (Rv. 1 108, 6) "This Soma is to be distribüted' as an 
offering among the Asuras.” by which word the 
Rsi means his own gods, whom he was worshipping, 
We find one Asura particularly mentioned who is 
called “ Asura of heaven " (Rv. V, 41, 3). Heaven itself 
is called by this name (Rv. I, 131, 1). From all this we 
find that Asura was used in a good and elevated sense 
in the Vedas, notin the singular only but also in the 
plural. Zoroaster used (applied) the word only for one 
Deity and despised the worship of many gods. Later 
on, the word seems to have assumed a bad meaning and 
was so applied to the bitterest enemies of the Devas 
(gods) with whom these Asuras are depicted as always 
fighting. The Asuras were then supposed to be the 
constant enemies of the Hindu gods, and they make 
attacks always upon the sacrifices offered by Js 
devotees. 

The second archangel mentioned in Avesta next 
in order after Ahura is Vohu mano who is regarded as 
the essential faculty in all living beings of the good 
creation. He is also regarded as the guardian in 
Pahlavi. The literal meaning of the word Vohu-mano 
is “ the good mind." The opposite of him according to 
Avesta is Akem-mano, mentioned in Vendidad Fargarad 


XIX 4. He produces all bad thoughts in men. We do 
not find any equivalent of Vohu-mano in the Vedic 


literature. After Vohu-mano comes Asha Vahishta. 
This term- means “the best sads “athe 
first part : whereof viz. Asha means “rectitude, 


righteousness” and the second part Vahishta means. 
tthe best,” In the later Avestan literature he is also 


the archangel presiding over fire, the reason being that 
fire is the symbol of purity. Vendidad XIX 43 depicts 


Indra as the opponent of Asha Vahishta. Thus. Tida i 


[F. O. C. II 14] 
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the chief god of the Brahmans, the thunderer, the god 
of light and god of war, one for whom the Rsis, the 
ancient founders of Brahmanism, squeezed and drank 
the exhilarating Soma beverage, is expressly mentioned 
in the Avesta passage above referred to in the list of 
demons. Therein he stands as one of the six associates 
of Angra-mainush and also as the opponent of Asha 
Vahishta. He is the opponent of righteousness. But 
in the Vedas, he is considered as the great god and is 
placed almost on the same level as the Avestan Ahura. 
He reigns over the deities of the intermediate region 
or atmosphere. He fights against and conquers with 
his thunderbolt, the demons of darkness and in general 
he is a symbol of generous heroism. In the Vedas 
many hymns are recited in his praise. Heis the head 
of all and fights against the wicked for the good of 
mankind. Everyone is afraid of him. He protects the 
Aryans and guards their flock. He fights with the Asuras 
in order to save the wives of the Devas from falling 
intotheir hands and also to protect men and cattle 
against drought. His chief power lies in his material 
strength. The Devas Mitra, Agni, Marut etc. help him 
in his ‘battles. Although he is considered so very 
exalted yet he is notuncreated, “ A vigorous god begot 
him,a heroic female brought him forth." We also 
find his parents mentioned in the Vedas. He fights 
with Vrtraand Ahi, who are the demons of drought 
and inclement Weather and overpowers them both. 
He also fights with Dasyus and Gandharva. He is 
represented asa warrior. He has vigour in his body, 
strength in his arms, thunderbolts in his hands. and 
eee in his head, x Different appellations are. given 
9 him. He is sometimes called the Valabhid, because 


enge he protected the cattle of the Brahmans from the 
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hands of the demon Vala. Another name is “Vytrahan” 
which corresponds to Av. Verethraghna, The chief 
triad among the Hindus is that of Agni, Sūrya and Vayu 
in which Indra took the place of Vayu and was 
represented as the demon of storm, thunder and 
lightning. Like human nature, however, he is a slave to 
his passion. He has got a wife called Indrani in the 
Vedas and several children. According to the Mahd- 
bhārata, he even seduced, or at all events, endeavoured 
to seduce Ahalyā, the wife of the sage Gautama. His 
libertine character is also shown by his frequently 
sending celestial nymphs to excite the passions of holy 
men and to beguile them from the potent penances 
which he dreaded. He is wrathful with those who 
do not dedicate to him the drinking beverage called 
Soma. Although he obtains victory over his rivals, still 
he is sometimes afraid of them and especially of the 
Brahmans. Owing to this, his position is, in the later 
Vedas, so much depreciated that even his existence 
is doubted.. 

The fourth archangel is Khshathra Vairya Sharevar, 
(which in the later literature), presides over metals 


in the Avesta and is the giver of wealth. The name | 


literally means the desirable strength or sovereignty. 
Khshathra in Gatha means power, strength or authority 
and Vairya means desirable or wished for. It is found 
in Pahlavi as Khshathra or Shatrevar, in Persian as 
Shahrivar. ; etn 

' This personified abstraction in its spiritual sense" 
rightly observes Professor Jackson “represents an em- 
bodiment of Ahura Mazda's might, majesty, dominionand 
power, or that blessed reign whose establishment on éarth 
will mean the annihilation of eviL".. The pious 
-Zarathushtra desires strength from god for his diséiples 
so that they may give him help in performing the 
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marvellous achievement of this world viz., propagation 
of the religion. “Khshathra in short denotes the rule of 
Ahura Mazda as is apparent from Yasna Ha 41 sec. 2. 
“May we attain to thy Good Kingdom, O Ahura Mazda, 
for all eternity.” In the world of material things 
Khshathra Vairya is represented as presiding over metals, 
Saurva (Vedic Sarva) occurs as the opponent of 
Khshathra Vairya in Vendidad Fargarad XIX, in which 
context, he is mentioned as a perishable cold-producing 
demon and an assistance to Indra and Anghromainush. 
The Vedic Sarva is called the Siva of the Hindus. 
His work is to produce mismanagement, oppression and 
drunkenness in men. Among the Hindus he is con- 
sidered to be a great god. 

In Bundehishna we find the word Savar or Sovar 
for the same. In the Vedas his appearance is depicted 
as very dreadful. He wears a garland of the human 
skulls. Inthe exercise of his function of Universal 
Destroyer he is said to destroy not only all created 
beings but even Brahma, Visnu and the other gods 
whose bones and skulls he wears as garlands. He is 
compared with the demon of death. Later on he is 

d called the chief of the spirits. and witches. Siva is 
the term unknown to the Vedas but the one frequently 
used is Rudra. In the Rāmāyana Siva is a great god 
but the references to him have more of the idea of a 
personal god than of a supreme divinity. 

One triad of divine manifestation among the 
Hundus is that of Brahman (Creator), Visnu (Protector) 
and Siva (Destroying spirit). There he is found as a 
destroyer. In this capacity he can to a certain extent 

be compared with Angromainush, the evil spirit. 
^ After Khshathra Vairya comes Spenta Armaiti 

(Spéndarmad) * the bountiful Armaiti " who represents 
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the earth. The name literally denotes “ bountiful 
righteous thinking " the mind which keeps itself always 
within the bounds of what is right. and good. By this 
is not only to be understood wisdom but something 
even more than that viz, “humility and quiet resigna- 
tion to the divine will The earth has two names in 
the Avesta (1) Spenta Armaiti and (2) Zem Hudao. The 
first is one of the names of the Amesha Spentas and the 
second is the name both of the earth and of its 
Yazata. Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha translates it as 
"beneficent love". The root meaning of Armaiti is also 
“ devotion ”. She represents the pious and obedient 
heart of the true worshipper of Ahura Mazda who serves 
god alone with body and soul. Materially Spenta 
Armaiti is represented as the protectress of the- earth. 
This part of her nature appears more clearly in the 
legend of Yama, according to which, under that king 
the human and animal creations having multiplied 
themselves and the earth having consequently become 
too narrow for them, he prayed to Spenta Armaiti to 
extend. Along with this idea, one may inquire as to 
how humility could be made to be the protectress of 
the earth. This comes from the idea of regarding the 
earth chiefly as the humble suffering one. which bears 
all, nourishes all, and sustains all. Armaiti is. found 
as a female spirit in the Vedas also. Here too she 
stands under a double: aspect. In Rgveda VII, 1, 
6 ; 34,21 Aramati-is used in the sense of “devotion”, 
In the same book (X .92, 4, 5) we find Aramati used 
also in the sense of earth. “From this -we see” 
observes Dr..Haug “ that in the Vedas as well. as -very 
often in the Avesta, we cannot with certainty- separate. 
the abstract from the: concrete significance". She is 


-called a virgin in the Vedas who. comes to Agni with 4 
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the offerings of butter every morning and evening 
(Rv. VII, 1, 6.). In the Gathas she is called the daughter 
of Ahura Mazda. Naonhaithya, Vedic Nāsatyās, is the 
name of an evil spirit in the Avesta. He is the demon 
of dissatisfaction and illusion. He is also Ašvin in the 
Vedas and an opponent of Spenta Armaiti. In Bun- 
dehishna he is called “ Naonhas ^. Here we find his 
another name Taromat, which is exactly the opposite 
of Spenta Armaiti. He is mentioned as an evil. Daeva 
along with Indra, Sauru, Tairich, Zairich etc. in Vendi- 
dad Fargarad 19-42 and Vendidad Fargarad 10-9. In 
Naonhaythia daeva we readily recognise the Nasatyas of 
the Vedic hymns. He is herein depicted as the 
companion of Indra, Shurva and Aesma. 

Haurvatat and Ameretat (Khordad and Amardad), 
the two last archangels, form an inseparable pair. They 
appear almost constantly united and the presence of the 
one announces that of the other. The link which 
unites them is as close as that of Mitra and Varuna in 
Vedic poetry. Their names signify invulnerability or 
totality and immortality. They rule over the water 
and the plants respectively in the later literature. They 
represent the preservation of the original uncorrupted 
state of the good creation and its remaining. in 
the samē condition as that im which it was 
created by God. They are generally both mentioned 
together and they express a single compound idea. 
Being the tutelary deities of waters and plants, they 
are quite naturally appointed to preside over the 
we de of mankind. The abstract significance of 
E n sene is quite clear, as we know 

: penses health and the wholesome plants 


arg created by God to dispel sickness and death ; 
- hence both of them form as if it were an insepasable 
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pair.  Haurvatat is derived from haurva meaning 
entire, whole and fát is the abstract suffix; so it seems 
that Haurvatat corresponds to the Latin Word Universi- 
tas meaning healthiness, totality. Ameretat is derived 
from a and mereta meaning not dying, the fát being 
the abstract suffix; so the whole meaning is immorta- 
lity or indefinite recoil from death. The adversaries of 
Haurvatat and Ameretat are Tauru and Zairicha, the 
demons of sickness and decrepitude or feebleness. In 
the Avesta Vendidad they are considered to be the com- 
panions of Anghra Mainush. As Haurvatat and Ameretat 
acquired the attributes of the protectors of water and 
vegetation, so their opponents appear most likely to be 
the demons of thirst and hunger. The derivation of 
Zairicha corroborates this statement. It comes from 
‘Zar’ to weaken or to fall down and hence this demon 
produces weakness, debility and death among mankind 
andso whilst Ameretat increases the growth of trees and 
food, this demonZairicha produces aridity and barrenness 
and scarcity of food, for living creatures. According 
to Bundehishna and Dādestāni Dini Zairicha produces 
poison. In the Vedas we find Brahma producing 
several angels and the evil powers all fight against them 
and just as Zairicha is considered to be the opponent ~ 
of Ameretat, so Zaras is supposed to be the evil power 
against vegetation land plants. In Dddestani Dini 
Zairich is considered to be the producer of poison. 
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KING JANAKA AND THE BURNING 
OF MITHILA. 
(From PALI & JAIN SOURCES.) 

By C. V. RAIWADE. 
I. i 
The earliest mention of King Janaka in the 
Brahmanical texts is in the Satapatha Brahmana. His 
name occurs there in various places (xi 3.1.2 ; 4.3.20 ; 
6.2.1 &c). But the famous passage which is frequently 
repeated in later texts is xi. 6.2.1. There it is said of 
King Janaka of Videha,. that he once met with 
some travelling Brahmins named rīta eer, NAIA, 
weft and maa and asked them as to how they 
offered the aaa oblation. They replied in different 
ways. The King was satisfied with the answer 9s FACT 

and gave him three hundred cows etc. 


He is mentioned in some of the other Brahmanas 
also as liberal in his gifts and famous for his 
philosophical discussions on Brahman. : 

Of the Upanisads the Kausītaki and Jabala have 
merely passing references to him. But almost the 
whole of the 4th Adhyaya of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
speaks of his philosophical discussións many with 
Yājūavalkya. 

These are all related in the same way as the 
narratives of Sat By. and show the same familiarity 
with the subject. Brh. Up. 4.3 especiallv i is interesting 
as it is a continuation of Sat Br. xi. 6. .2.1. given above. — 

In the Mahābhārata there is a_very large number 
of narratives about him. But a tone of respectful, 
distance is already visible i in them and sometimes Ae. 
becomes almost mythical. The famous stanza viz, 
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gee aa stant wer À nf feri 

Area eet ta ate fat xii 219,50 
is many times abruptly ushered in as having been 
formerly sung by the King of Videha, All these 
narratives are further, with only one exception 
(iii. 8089), restricted to the twelfth book Santi- 
parvan, where there is free scope for the addition 


' of any matter of a philosophical import. Thus besides 


the famous stanza about the burning of Mithila we 
meet with narratives of discussions of the King with 
various persons. Adhs. 220-223 are very important, 
Janaka is there said to have employed a hundred 
teachers of various sects and tried hard to find out the 
‘soul’. At last Paficasikha is brought in who preaches 
the Sinkhya doctrine to the King. This is interesting 
as the fact of the King’s ever having been conversant 
with the Sankhya doctrine has not been mentioned 
before in the Brāhmaņas and Upanisads. And in the 
treatment of the principles of the Sankhya doctrine, 
there is clearly visible a dominating influence of the 
tenetsof Buddhism. There are other Adhs. also, treating 
of Sānkhya as preached to Janaka. - 

But the passage that is of great importance to us 
for our present enquiry is contained in Adh. 18 which 
records the conversation of Janaka with his wife, as he 
was about to renounce the world. In order to stop 
him from doing so, she uttered the following. stanzas 

maena Krafta RATA = a 
Tai WR feq sep AEK: Qv d 


for feat AI cd ARII diet 1 

ATA wei ASA alam Dre d 93 0 E 
and asked him to stay in worldly lifeand give gifts, 
for ‘that was the best. Dharma and renunciation was of. 


e 
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What connection this legend has with the famous 
stanza will be apparent when we treat of the Buddhist 
and Jain parallels in the next two sections. Let it 
suffice here to note the very abrupt beginning and 
close of the narrative and its omission to givea 
‘connected account as to the renunciation of the great 
King. 

II. 

There is no mention. of King Janaka in the 
Buddhist Tripitaka except in the Jataka book. But 
there is a Gāthā in the Dhammapada which closely 
resembles the famous stanza. It is as follows :— 

Seed ad sat 3a al ata fue | 
ARATE ATT SAT SITHERRT AAT Ul Ree 

In the Chinese and Tibetan versions of the Dhp. 
there is an additional verse given preceding this Gatha, 
which appears as an exact translation of the famous 
stanza in Mbh. 

The Jātaka that MEES the Suy of King .Janaka 
is the Mahajan akajataka (No. 539). At Mithila in Videha 
reigned a King called Maha-Janaka. He had two sons 
Arittha and Pola-janaka by name. After the death of 
the King the first ruled the country and imprisoned his 


brother. But the latter escaped by means of the ‘truth 


ordeal’, attacked Arittha with alarge army and killed 
him. The queer of Arittha fled from the city and with 
the aid given to her by Sakra went to Kalacampa where 
a Brahmin took care of her. She gave birth toa son 
at that place, who was named Mahajanaka. When he 
came of age he set. out for Suvarņabhūmi. with desire 
to regain his father’s kingdom. The prince reached 
Mithila and found. that -Pola-janaka was dead.. The 
ministers wanted to choose a new King as there was 
no heir to:the throne; -. -For. this. „purpose they nede 
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ready a chariot according to instructions. left by the 

dead King and carried itallover the city. It went 

and stopped just before the prince who had arrived 

there, and thus he was duly chosen. Another con- 

dition laid down by the late King was that the man 
selected should be able to win the hand of his 

daughter. 

After a time his queen gave birth to a son. Once 
the King went to a garden where stood two mango 
trees, one laden with fruit and the other devoid of any. 
He took off a. mango fruit from the former tree and 
began to eat it. His retinue thereupon ransacked that 
tree and left no fruit on it. On his way back the 
King found what had happened. He reflected in his 
mind that the tree was ruined on account of its fruit, 
while the other was quite safe. Thus in this world, it 
is only those that have possessions that are beset with 
fear: "Sakincanasseva bhayan na akincanassa.' With this 
thought he resolved to renounce the world. He left 
the palace just at the time when the Queen was coming 
to see him. Knowing what had happened, she followed 
the King, and in order to tempt him back into worldly 
life, continued to show him fire and smoke on every- 
ae e said to him, “Here are the flames that are 
s s Own all your treasures, Come back, O King! 

your wealth be destroyed!" To this the King 

calmly replied : ; e 

125 SE SK sīlara Rī at fed feud | 

| Por Sera a d Rita opere u 245 

4 Ins € showed him that thieves were 
plundering his city, to which the reply was ` 
DUI sé umm d Re fe] 
2 NECI Y TA fefe smi 1 -247.-- - 
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128 gga ga stara Fa at afer fuese | a 
Ara AA aar aT AT 248 (= Dhp. 200) 
The queen and the people still tried to follow him. 
On his way to Himalaya the King met, Narada and 
Migàjina and at last reached the city of Thūnā, where 
he began to eata morsel of flesh left by a dog, at 
which the Queen was disgusted. But he calmly replied 
that all food was pure alike. Sabbo bhakkho anavajjo. 
Going further they saw a girl, on one of whose arms 
there were two bangles and on the other only one. The 
two bangles on one arm jingled while the one on the 
other was silent. In order to convince the queen of the 
advantage of solitary life, the king asked the girl how 
the two made noise while the one was slon; She 
replied. ; 
157 safer www zu HT ciem l 
aaa a WD grata ur dt 1 277 
158 galt aan ecl Tegal Weed DO 
a sefeat a sat gnis frr i 278 
159 framuedt zb dat frage 1 
qur UTA THT galaa 279 
Further they saw a fletcher heating and straitening 
an arrow by closing one eye, On being asked the 
reason of this he replied, “viewed with both the eyes, 
the object appears large, with one eye, one can hit the 
exact spot in the object" and repeated stanza 159. 
Seeing the king leave her, the queen fainted, but the 
king went on. The queen built shrines at the various 
places where Bon ses stopped, returned ond evo 
the: world. OUEST M 
Hnc, III. ; 
Ti the sacred books of. the: ince thes name t 
Janaka-does:not occur'at all. We have instead legends 
‘about 4 king called Nami «which ‘correspond to fise 
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about King Janaka in the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
books." Nami in Jain scriptures is one of the four 
Pratyekabuddhas whose accounts are given in the com- 
mentaries tothe ninth Adh. of the Uflaradhanasütra 
which is styled Namipravrajyà He seems to corres- 
pond to king Nimi of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
books. There is mention of a king of that name in 
the Paficavimsabrahmana (XXV.10.17). The Mahābhā- 
rata speaks of Nimiasan ancestor of Janaka (ii.8, 9 ; 
xiii.138) and his name frequently occurs in the Puranas. 
Thus in Vişnu (iv-5-6) it is told how once Nimi and 
Vasistha cursed each other. The same story is told 
in Bhagavata (ix.13.1-13). 

In the Buddhist scriptures, a whole Jataka (Nimi- 
jatka No, 541) deals with his account. He is said to 
have been an incarnation of the famous kin g Makhādeva 
who renounced the world on seeing a grey hair appear 
on his head He became pious and liberal, whereupon 
Sakra in fear came down to see the king, who asked 
him about the fruit of Dana and Brahmacarya. Sakra 
s asked his charioteer Mātali to show heaven and hell 
ane 6 tākā was done. Sakra finally asked the 
jor ae the joys of heaven, but he declined. 
mer ME : o ze earth and renounced the world. 

The x um kā E e i 
3 i arādhyayana gives the 
introductory account of the life of "Ee pis A point 


where the text of the 9th A SSS, 
ia Nec sm begins. - Its substance 


At Sudaršanapura in t 
reigned King Maniratha, . 
Yuvarāja. He had a wife 
king once fell in love: wi 
nom consent he tried to 


he Mālavaka country; there 
His brother was appointed 
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once the Yuvaraja was sporting in a garden’ with his 
wife, the king went there, killed him and pretended 
that this happened through mistake. Madanarekhā 
fled to the forest, where she gave birth to a son. While 
she went to an adjoining lake to wash herself, a water- 
elephant threw her up with his trunk. A Vidyādhara 
caught her up,and would not allow her even to fetch 
her child. 


The king of Mithilà found the child and reared him 
up with the aid of his wife. Madanarekha outwardly 
consented to the advances made by the Vidyādhara and 
both went to Nandisvara and listened to the sermon; 
when the Vidyadhara was imbued with the spirit of 
religion he left her. The saint who was preaching 
then told her the former story of her son in detail. 
Mandanrekha was taken by a god to Mithila where she 
renounced and was named Suvvayà. Her son was 
named Nami. Maniratha died by serpent-bite, just the 
night he killed his brother. So Candrayašas was 
placed on the throne of Sudarganapura. Once the 
white elephant of Nami wandered in the town and 
was caught by Candrayašas whence ensued war. But | 
Suvratà revealed her identity to Nami and made peace 
between the two brothers. Candrayasas then renounced 
the throne in favour of Nami. 


Once there was an intense burning sensation in 
the body of king Nami. The queens began to anoint 
him with sandle juice, but their bangles jingled which 
troubled the king a great deal. So they broke all 
their bangles leaving only oné on each arm, when all 
noise was stopped. From this the king realized that 
Sangha was the cause of all pain in-this world, and sõ 
he renounced. - = < NA C M ET DU 
SEUNEU Geico vase 


QU A WOLD OD aE ero air EET Kā ed 
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- Here the commentary is over and the text - | 

begins. King Nami renounced the world and there was | 

a great commotion in Mithila at this. To test him, E 
Sakra came in the guise of a Brahmin and asked the e 


king, “Why is there so much commotion in the city ?" 

Nami—There is a Caitya tree in Mithilà full of | 
fruit and flowers. It is shaken by the wind, and these 
creatures, the birds, are crying being helpless (9-10). 

Sakra —Here is fire and wind, your palace is being 
burnt, why do you not look at your harem? (Here 
Sakra showed the king the ravages done by fire and 
wind). 

Nami—geé aarīt strarat af at ater fiui 1 
- ARa smani a d segs at 14 

Since I have left wife and son and am without 
any business and have turned a Bhiksu I have neither 
likes nor dislikes. S SSS 
= Then follows a long conversation in which Sakra 
tries in various ways to tempt the king back into 
. worldly life but the king answers all his arguments 
~ andis quite determined to renounce (17-49. Šakra - 
al last expressed his great surprise and then left off the : 
guise of a Brahmin, bowed down to the king, praised 
him and went away. Ee Sr Ses 


VNĪ ed eis A 


Vy 


od SUS RID el 


emu We may now try to see what results we obtain 
by the comparison of the thr 
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temptation to which the king was subjected.” In one 
it was Sakra that came down from heaven specially to 
test the king, and in this the Jain account seems to be 
more ancient. As shown before the Mbh. story is a 
mere makeshift. According to the other account, it 
was his queen that tried to tempt him back into 
worldly life. This is recorded in an isolated chapter 
(xii-18) of the Mbh., which tallies in its general idea 
with the Mahajanakajataka. The Jataka story is a homo- 
genious and compact account, although some incidents 
may as well have been added there, while as noted 
before, the Mbh. version is too abrupt and uncon- 
nected. i 

The name ofthe king on whom these legends 
are fathered seems to have been Janaka. The Mbh. and 
Jataka versions are at one with regard to this fact. In 
the Jain version, however, these accounts are given not 
about Janaka. but about Nimi. From the agreement 
in name in the Mbh. and Jataka versions 1t may in all 
probability be said that the Jains substituted the name 
of Nimi, one of Janaka’s ancestors, for Janaka himself. 
The fact that Janaka was a pious king always engaged 
in philosophical discussions and that he was a Brahmin 
in spirit goes back to the times of Sat. Br., while the 
name and account of Nimi is no where to ‘be found 
in ancient literature, The idea of substitution need 
not surprise us as such things have been done by the 
Brahmins and Buddhists themselves. it is. in fact 
common to all religions. 

The two versions of the story of m renun- 
ciation seem originally to have been quite distinct, 
but later on to have got mixed, as can be seen from 
the parallelism in stanzas in the three versions. Closely 
similar, words are put in the mouths of mee "and 
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the queen and the fact of the burningof Mithilà 
being figurative already peeps out from the second 
version (xii-18) in the Mbh. where the queen says: 
fei fear alata arcane Um | 

In spite of the agreement between the Buddhist 
and Jain versions, it may have been the fact that the 
bracelet incident was originally quite independent 
and was later on amalgamated with the main story. 
This may be further seen from the fact that the 
incident is put at different parts of the story in the differ- 
ent versions. In the Mbh. it isa separate incident quite 
unconnected with the story, as is also the case with 
the reference in Suttanipāta given before. In the 
Jataka version it is put at the end of the story, while 
in the Jain version it does not appear in the regular 
text of the Uttaradhyayana at all, but belongs to the 
commentaria portion and is given there as having 
happened before the renunciation of the king. 


The heaven and hell incident may be said to have 
no parallelism at all. In Nimijataka it is Sakra’s 
charioteer that showed heaven and hell ‘to king Nami 


while in Mbh. xii-99 king Janaka himself showed these 
to the warriors. 


I This Stanza occurs also in 

2 Fausboll VI 33-68. 

3 Fausboll VI. 

41 do not mean that th 
deliberate attempt at substituti 
is many times not paid owin 
as Nimi was an ancestor 
might early have got mixed 
used just the other version fo 


the Sanyutta Nikāya IV. 2-8. 


ere was any conscious and 
on. Attention to minor details 
g to religions enthusiasm. Besides 
of Janaka, legends about both 
together and the Jains may have 
r their purpose. 
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NAGARJUNA, THE EARLIEST WRITER OF 
THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. 


By SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA. 


The first and foremost writer of the Renaissance 
period 300 A. D, to 600 was Nagarjuna, called by Tibe- 
tan writers, Klu-grub, round whose name has gathered 
together a host of traditional stories referring 
to his gifts as a Physician, a Chemist, an 
Alchemist and a Philosopher. I shall here only 
give a short account of Nagarjuna as a Philosopher. 
Nagarjuna was born at Vidarbha (modern Berar) 
in Mahakogala during the reign of King Sadvaha or 
Sātavāhana to whom he wrote a letter called Nagarjuna- 
subord lekha (of the Andhra dynasty) and passed 
many of his days in meditation in a cave dwelling 
of Sri-Parvata* that bordered on the river Krsna. 
That Nagarjuna lived in Vidarbha (modern Berar) is 
evident from an inscription on an image of Buddha 
by the side of the Amarāvati Stipa in character of the 
early 7th century A.D, The image is said to have 
been originally prepared by Candraprabha, disciple 
of Jiānaprabha, who in his turn was a disciple of Bha- 
danta Nāgārjunācārya.* Nagarjuna was a pupil of 
Saraha and is said to have converted a powerful king 
named Bhoja Deva to Buddhism. He is stated by 
Lama Tārānāth, to have been a contemporary of king 


I. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. 
II Book VIII, p. 97 and book X p. 210. 

2. Foran account of Sri-parvata or $ri-éaila see Hinen- = 
thsang’s life, Introduction p. xi by Beal; a 

3. Archaeological Survey of South India No. 3. Amarā- E 
vati Stüpa. 
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Nemi Candra (about 300 A. D.) and perhaps also of 
Candra Gupta I (319 A. D.). The latest date that can be 
assigned to Nagarjuna is 401 A. D. when his biography 
was translated into Chinese by  Kumarajiva. 
That Nagarjuna lived at the end of the 3rd century 
A. D, harmonises well with the fact that his disciple 
Deva lived a little after 320 A. D. 

Nagarjuna was the author of a treatise on logic 
called Pramana Vihetana" which is a review of the defini- 
tions of the sixteen categories as given in the Nyāya 
Satra. The Sanskrit original of this work is not available, 
but there is extant a Tibetan version of a comment- 
ary on it, called Pramáàna-vihetana-tippi-taka-vr iti 
or a magic-stick commentary on Pramāņa-Vihetana. 
A special feature of the Pramaua-Vihetana is that in it 
Nagarjuna for the first time reduced the syllogism of 
five members into one of three. The five membered 
— Syllogism, as explained in the Nyāya-sūtra, runs as 

follows :— 


| 
WM 
h 
li 


(1) This hill is fiery (Proposition). 
.(2) Because it is smoky (Reason). 
(3) All that is smoky is fiery, as a kitchen 
(Example). 
(4) This hill is smoky (Application). 
(5) Therefore this hill is fiery (Conclusion). 


- As shortened by Nagarjuna, the syllogism stands 
nus :— 

(1) This hill is fiery (Proposition). 

(2) Because it is smoky (Reason) 
(3) As a kitchen (Example). 

oe e remembered. that Indian logicians, in 
their st opposition. to Nāgārjuna's syllogism, 
he Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta. 
ussin has also edited it, 


? 
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found it in course of time expedient to adopt the 
same, 

Updya-Kausalya-hrdaya-sdstra is the name of 
another work on logic in which Nagarjuna gives a clear 
exposition of the art of debate. In the Vigrahabydbar- 
tanīkārikā, a work on general philosophy, Nagarjuna 
criticises the Nyāya theory of pramāņa and it is perhaps 
this criticism which is reproduced in the Nydya-bhdsya 
of Vātsyāyana in connection with his examination of 
pramāņa. 

But that which distinguishes Nāgārjuna pre-eminent- 
ly in the world of letters is the Mādhyamika-philosophy 
founded by him in consonance with the principles of 
the great Mahajana  Vaipulya-sütra called Prajūā- 
Pāramitā. 

The Mādhyamika-kārikā is the first work on the 
Mādhyamika philosophy. The doctrine which per- 
meates this work, is that of the middle path* which is 
to be comprehended from four aspects viz, (1) in con- 
tradistinction to one-sidedness, (2) as the abnegation 
of one-sidedness, (3) as unity in plurality, and (4) in 
the sense of absolute truth. 

As we cannot conceive of being (existence) in- 
dependently of non-being (non-existence), it will be 
taking a one-sided view if we are to say that the world 
exists or that it does not exist. The middle path 
furnishes a contrast to this one-sidedness by avoiding 
the extremes of being and non-being. This is the first 
aspect of the middle path. 


. Denying the two extremes the middle path reveals 


itself through a complete harmony between them, that 


is, it transcends the extremes of being and non-being 
A i EN 


5. L.C. XXIV P. 185. ex 
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which are unified. This is the second aspect of the 
middle path. 

'The middle path which unifies all particulars, does 
not lie beyond them. The particulars attain their 
characters of particularity only through our conception 
of the unity among them. Had there been no unifying 
principle, the particulars would have ceased to be as 
such. This is the third aspect of the middle path. 


By “middle path” it is not to be understood that 
there is something between the two extremes of being 
and non-being. In fact we must avoid not only the 
two extremes but also the middle. The middle path, 
which discards all limitations, expresses the human 
conception of the absolute truth. This is the fourth 
aspect of the middle path. 


The absolute (Sanyata or void) is demonstrated 
through the assumption of two truths-the conditional 
(samvrti) and the transcendental (paramartha). Judged 
by the transcendental truth no object comes into being 
or dissolves into non-being. It is from the point of 
view of the conditional truth alone that we can speak 
of the existence or non-existence of an object. Asa 
fact no object has a nature or self-existence : objects 
come into existence in virtue of certain relations or 
conditions. Taking a substance and its qualities we 
find that the latter exist in relation to the former, and 
the former exists in relation to the latter. So a whole 
exists in relation to its parts and the latter exists in 
relation to the former. Proceeding in this way we find 
that the world is an aggregate of relations or conditions. 
Origination and cessation, persistence and. discontinu- 
ance, unity and plurality, coming and going—these are 


ne eight fundamental conceptions of relation or 
ondition. 


ta r 
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These conceptions which are absolutely unreal. 
give rise to our prejudices and wrong judgments. 
There nestles in them the principle of unrest and 
misery, and as people cling to them their life is an 
everlasting prey to the pendulous feeling of exultation 
and mortification. 

Where there is conditionality, there is no truth. 
Truth and conditionality are incompatible. Therefore 
to attain the truth, conditionality must be completely 
cast aside. When our mind is purified from the 
smirch of conditionality, there will come out the serene 
moon-light of “suchness” (tathātā) or transcendental 
truth (paramārtha), otherwise known as the void or 
absolute (śūnyatā). 

It may be asked as to whether there is actually a 
thing called “suchness”, “transcendental truth” or “the 
absolute”. The answer will be that the thing which 
lies beyond conditionality, cannot be expressed in 
terms of “is” and “‘is not” or “being” and "non-being". 
It avoids the two extremes of “being” and “‘non-being”, 
nay, it unifies both by underlying each of them. This 
so-called thing ($ünyatà) is called Nirvana, which is 
an unconditional condition in which all contradictions 
are reconciled. Attempts have been made to express 
this condition by the term “ Infinite”, “ Eternal ”, 
“Profound” “Unconditioned”, “Absolute” or “Blissful”, 
but in reality nolanguage can give adequate expression 
to it. 

The Mādhyamika-kārikā by Nagarjuna, Mūla- 
madhyama-vrtti by Buddha Pālita, Hastabala by Arya 
Deva,  Madhyama-hrdaya-karikà by Bhāvāviveka, 
Madhyama-pratitya-sainutpáda by Krsna, Madhyamika- 
vrtti by Candra Kirti and Madhyamikavatratikà by Jays. 


nanta—are the principal works of the Mādhyarmiķā 
[F. 0, C. X 17] 
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School. Mūla-Mādhyamika-vrtti-akutobhaya, a work of 
Nagarjuna was translated into Tibetan, under orders 
of the great king Dpal-tha-tsanpo, by the Indian sage 
Jūānagarbha and the Tibetan official interpreter Kluh i- 
rgyal-Mtshan. The translation closes by mentioning 
eight expounders of the Madhyamika philosophy, viz. 
Arya Nagarjuna, Sthavira Buddha Pālita, Candra 
Kirti, Deva Sarma, Guna-Sri, Guna-Mati, Sthira-mati, 
and Bhavya (or Bhāva-viveka). The doctrine of the 
Madhyamika philosophy has been a subject of constant 
attack by the Indian Philosophers of all Schools. An 
attempt has even been made to misinterpret it wilfully 
and even to discard it as a system of nihilism, but it 
has emerged unscathed. Impartial judges such as the 
authors of the Padma Purdna etc have declared the 
Madhyamika Philosophy of Nagarjuna as the basis of 
the Māyāvāda of Sankaracarya. 

I have given only an imperfect idea of Nagarjuna 
as a Philosopher. He may be looked at from so many 


distinct stand-points that he may be rightly called the 
Aristotle of India. 


Ld € a 
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SOGATA NAYASATTHAM. 
(THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY.) 
By WIDURUPOLA PIYATISSA. 


Idam pana satthamayasmatà mahākaccāyanatthere- 
na mahākhīņāsavena pabhinnapatisambhidena  asitiyà 
mahāsāwakesu antogadhena bhagawata etadagge thapite- 
na paņītam navangasatthusāsanasamvaņņanāya. Tattha 
navangasatthusasanam nàma :— suttam, geyyam, veyy- 
ākaraņam, gàthà, udānam, itiwuttakam, jātakam, abbh- 
utadhammam, vedallanti. Bhagavatà desitohi pariyatti- 
dhammo imehi navahi aügehi vinimmutto nama natthi. 
Tadetam navangasatthusāsanasamkhātam pariyattidham- 
mam samvannetukamenatawa fiayasatthatitiuna bhavitab- 
bam. Tampanetam sattham racayantena āyasmatā maha- 
kaccayanattherena dve pakaraņāni panitani Petakopa- 
desē Nettippakaranaficati. Tesuca Nettippakaranam- 
bhagavatà anumoditam mūlasangītijam sangītam 
Badaratittharavihāravāsinā bhadanta Dhammapālamahā- 
therena dutiyatthakathācariyena viracitāya atthakathā- 
ya patimanditam syamamaramnavisayesu lankadipeca 
sogatagamadharehi theranutherehi sambhaviyamanam 
vattate. Tassevam sambhavitatte satipi yasma netameta- 
rahi laükikàsu ācariyaparamparāsu antevāsike vacenti 
tasmassa sabbatthapacalitabhavo na dissate. Tam sadhu 
vatassa sace lankidipika sogatagamadhara ācariyapungavā 
pasattham nāyasatthamidamantevāsike vaceyyum eta- 
dantogadhattā sakalanavangasatthusasanasamvannana&ya 
avififiatafayasatthanafi cādhunikānam  palyatthasam- 
vaņņanāya iiāyavirodhāpajjanasambhavato, Tasma ma- 
yamevamadikam payojanantaramabhisandhaya Nettip.. 
pakaranam tadatthakathafica nissaya tatthagatanayeneya 
sogatam fiayasatthamidha samkhepato dassayissama. , 


a ` 
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Salonae Nettippakaranam ayasmata mahākaccāya- 
nena dvidhā vibhattam sangahavaro vibhāgavāroti. Tat- 
rāyam sangahavārassa samkhepo. 

Nettisamkhātena tiāyasatthena samvannetabbapa- 

datthabhāve thitam suttageyyadinavangasahgahitam 
pariyattisāsanam byafijanatthappabhedato dvadasapada- 
| miha suttam nama. Tenaha :— 
“Dyadasa padāni suttam, tam sabbam byafijanafica 
atthocāti ”. 
| Tassa ca suttassa atthasamvannanabhütà solasahara 
pafica nayà attharasa mūlapadāni ca netti (athavā soga- 
tafayasattham) nàma. Tattha desanādayo solasapi hàrà 
mülapada-niddharanamantarena byafijanamukheneva 
suttassa samvannanahonti. Paficasu nayesu tayo attha- 
nayà nandiyavattadayo atthamukheneva  suttattham 
samvaņņenti. Ubhayampetam suttassa atthaniddhā- 
raņavasena sabbathā sutte payojitam suttam samvanneti- 
nama. 

Athava, atthesu kataparicchedo byafijanappaban- 
dho desanā, yo pathoti vuccati. Tadattho desitam, tàya 
desanaya pabodhitattà. Tadubhayampi ekanteneva 
vitiieyyam anupadaparinibbanapariyosinanam  sampat- 
tinam hetubhāvato tadubhayavinimmuttassa ca fieyyassa 
abhāvatoti. Yathavutte ca vijinane sādhetabbe ayam 
vakkhamāno haranayanupubbisamkhato anukkamo na- 
em suttassa attavicāraņāti veditab- 

1. 

Evamatisamkhittam sangahavāram vibhajitvā das- 
setum tadanantaram vibhāgavāro desito. So catividho 
uddesa-niddesa-patiniddesavasena, 


| ae Tattha uddesavāre tāva solasa hārā bhavan- 
QU il. Desanaharo, 2. Vicayahāro. 3. Yattiharo. 4. 


4 Awattaharo. 8. Vibhattihāro 9, Parivattanahāro. 


ARE 
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| 10. Vevacanahāro. 11. Paññattihāro. 12. Otaraņahāro. 
| 13. Sodhanahāro. 14. Adhitthānahāro, 15. Parikkha- 
| rahāro. 16. Samaropanahāroti. 

Tattha kenatthena hārā? harīyanti etehi etthavà 
suttageyyādivisayā afifianasamsayavipallasati hara. Haran- 
ti vā sayam tāni haraņamattameva vāti hārā, phalūpacā- 
rena. Athavā hariyyanti vohariyyanti dhammasamvan- 
naka dhammapatiggāhakehi dhammassa danagahanavas- 
enāti hārā. Athava hārā viyāti bārā. Yathahi aneka- 
| ratanāwalisamūho hārasamkhāto attano avayavabhūtar- 
| atanasamphassehi samupajaniyamanahiladasukho hutvà 
| tadupabhogijanasarirasantapam nidāghaparilāhūpajani- 
tam vūpasameti. Evametepi nānāvidhaparamattharata- 
nappabandhā samvaņņanāvisesā attano avayavabhūta- 
paramattharatanādhigamena samuppadiyamananibbuti- 
| sukhà dhammapatiggāhakajanahadayaparitāpam kama- 
| rāgādikilesahetukam vupasamentiti. Athava hārayanti 
| afifianàdinam hāram apagamam karonti acikkhatitiva 
| nara. Athavà sotujanacittassa haranato ramanatoca 
| hārā, niruttinayena, yathā * bhavesu vantagamano bhag- 
| avāti”. Ayam tava hārānam sadharanato attho. Asadha- 


ranato pana :— 

| 1. Desiyati samvanniyati etaya suttatthoti desanā 
| desanāsahacaraņatovā desanā. 2. Viciyantietena etthavā 
| padapafihadayo viciti eva và tesanti vicayo. Paliyampana 
vicinatiti vicayoti ayamattho dassito. 3. Yuttiti upa- 
pattisādhanayutti. Idha pana yuttivicarana yutti, uttara- 
padalopena; rüpabhavo rüpanti ādīsuviya. Yuttisahaca- 
ranato và yutti. 4. Padatthananti asannakaranam. Idhà- 
pi padatthanavicaranati adi vuttanayameva. 5. Lakkhi- 
| yanti etena etthava ekalakkhana dhamma avuttàpi ekav- 
| acanenāti lakkhanam. 6. Viyūhīyanti vibhagena pindi- ? 
| yanti etena etthavati byüho. Nibbacanadinam sutte das. ae 
siyamananam catunnam byūhoti catubyüho. Catunram : 


^ 
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và byüho etthati catubyüho. 7. Avattiyanti etena 

ettha và sabhāgā visabhaga ca dhamma,  tesam | 
vā āvattananti āvatto. 8. Vibhajyanti etena 
etthavā sādhāraņāsādhāraņānam samkilesavodānadham- 
mānam bhūmiyoti vibhatti. Vibhajanam vā etesam 
bhūmiyāti vibhatti. 9. Patipakkhavasena parivattī- | 
yanti iminā, etthavā sutte vuttadhammā, parivattanam | 
vā tesanti parivattano. 10. Vividham vacanam ekas- | 
sevatthassa vācakametthāti vivacanam. Vivacanameva 
vevacanam. Vividham vuccati etena. atthoti vā vivaca- 
nam. Sesam vuttanayameva. 11. Pakārehi pabhedato 
vā ñāpīyanti iminā ettha vā atthāti paññatti, 12. Otarī- 
yanti anuppavesīyati etena ettha vā suttagatā dhammā 
paticcasamuppādādīsūti otarano. 13. Sodhīyanti samā” 
dhīyanti etena ettha và sutte padapadatthapatīhāram- 
bhāti sodhano. 14. Adhitthīyanti anupavattiyanti etena 
ettha và sāmaiiavisesabhūtā dhammā vinā vikappenati 
adhitthāno. 15. Parikaroti abhisamkharoti phalanti 
parikkhāro. Hetu, paccayoca. Parikkhāram ācikkhatīti 
parikkhāro hāro, Parikkhāravisayattā parikkharasaha- 
caraņatovā parikkhāro. 16. Samāropīyanti etena ettha 
và padatthānādimukhena dhammāti samāropano. Sab- 


battha ca bhāvasādhanavasenāpi attho labbhatīti tassāpi 
vasena yojetabbam. 


(IL) Pafica nayà bhavanti, yatha :—1. Nandiya- 


tio, 2. Ti M T. 5 
n. C E 3. Sihavikkilito. 4. Disālocano. 


Tattha nayanti samkilese vodānānica vibhāgato fia- 
pentīti nayā. Nīyanti vā tāni etehi ettha vāti nayā. Na- 
£ a cat vāti nayā. Nīyanti và sayam dhammaka- 

ike H upaniyanti suttassa atthapavicayatthati ^ nay& 
ava naya viyāti naya, Yathahi ekattādayo nayà 
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sammā pativijjhiyamana paccayapaccayuppannadha m- 
mānam yathakkamam sambandhavibhagabyaparaviraha- 
nurūpaphalabhāvadassanena asankarato sammatisaccapa- 
ramatthasaccānam sabhāvam pavedayanta paramatthasac- 
capativedhàya samvattanti, evametepi kanhasukkasap- 
patibhāgadhammavibhāgadassanena aviparitasuttatthava- 
bodhayaabhisambhunanta veneyyanam saccapativedhaya 
samvattanti. Athavà pariyattiatthassa nayanato samkile- 
sato yamanato ca nayā, niruttinayena. 

1. Nandiyāvattoti ādīsu nandiyavattassa viya 
āvatto etassāti nandiyāvatto. Yathā hi nandiyāvatto 
anto thitena padhānāvayavena bahiddhā āvattati, eva- 
mayampi nayoti attho. Atha vā nandiyā taņhāya pamo- 
dassa và āvattoti nandiyāvatto. 2. Tihi avayavehi 
lobhādīhi samkilesapakkhe alobhādīhi vodānapakkhe 
pukkhalo sobhanoti tipukkhalo. 3. Asantasanajavapa- 
rakkamādivisesayogena sīho bhagavā. Tassa vikkīlitam 
desanāvacīkammabhūto vihāroti katvā vipattāsatappati 

pakkhaparidīpanato sīhassa vikkīlitam etthāti sīhavikkī- 
lito nayo. Balavisesayogadipanato vā  sihavikkilita- 
sadisattā nayo sihavikkilito. Balaviseso cettha saddhadi 


balam, dasabalāni eva và. 4. Atthanayattayadisābhā- 
vena kusaladidhammanam  àlocanam disalocanam- 


5. Tatha ālocitānam tesam dhammānam atthanayatta : 


yayojane samānayanato ahkuso viya ankusoti. 

(III) Atthārasa mūlapadāni bhavanti yesam nava 
kusalāni nava akusalāni. Tattha, (1). Taņhā. (2) Avijjā. 
(3. Labho. (4). Doso. (5). Moho. (6) Subha- 
saüfia, (7. Sukkhasaūīnā. (8). Niccasafifia. (9) 
Attasafifiati, navapadani akusalāni. Sabbopi akusala- 
pakkho ettheva sahgaham samosaranam gacchati. 


Tatha, (1. Samatho. (2) Vipassana. (3.) Alo.— 
bho. (4) Adoso. (5. Amoho. (6) ASSDOER 
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(7) Dukkhasanüa. (8-) Aniccasaññā. (9. Anatta- 
saūiāti, imāni navapadāni kusalani. Sabbo kusalapak- 
kho ettheva sangaham samosaranam gacchatīti. 

Tattha mūlapadānīti, mūlāni ca tāni nayānam 
patthānabhāgānaūca patitthābhāvato padāni ca adhi- 
gamūpāyabhāvato kotthāsabhāvato cāti mūlapadāni. Ko- 
sallasambhūtatthena kucchitānam vā pāpadhammānam 
salanato viddhamsanato, kusānam vā rāgadīnam lavanato, 
kusam viyavā lavanato, kusena và hanena latabbato pa- 
vattetabbato kusalani. Tappatipakkhato akusalāniti. 
Ayam uddesavarassa samkhepo. 

(II) Idāni niddesavāram samkhepato dassema. 
So paficadha datthabbo. (1.) Padatthato. (2.) Lakkh- 
anato (3) Kamato. (4). Etaparamato. (5.) Hetvādi- 
toti. 

1. Tattha sīmaññenā hāranayasaddānam visesena 
desanāsaddādīnaīca padattho ^ atthakathagatanayena 
uddesavāre dassitto yeva. 


2. Lakkhane pana sāmaīato tava sabbepi hārā 
nayā ca yathākkamam byanjanatthamukhena navafigassa 
sāsanassa atthasamvannanalakkhana. Visesato desanādī- 
nam lakkhaņam evam datthabbam :— 

(1) Assāda-ādīnava-nissaraņa-phala - upāya - anatti- 
nam. vibhajanalakkhano desanaharo. (2) Padapuc- 
chavissajjanapubbaparanugitinam assādādinaīīca visesa- 
niddharanavaseneva vicayalakkhaņo vicayahāro. (3) 
Sutte byafijanatthinam yuttàyuttabhavavibhavanalak- 
khano yuttiharo, (4) Sutte agatadhammanam padat- 
thānabhūtā dhammā tesafica padatthānabhūtāti sam- 
bhavato padatthānabhūtadhanmaniddhāranalakkhano 
padatthānahāro. (5) Sutte anāgatepi dhamme vuttap- 
pakārena āgate viya niddhāretva samvannanalakkhano 


ri. (6) Nibbacana adhippāya desanānidāna 
Cf _ pubbáparanusandhinam catunnam vibhavanalakkhano 
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catubyūhahāro. (7)  Desanāyagahitasabhāgavisabhā- 

| dhammavasena àvattanalakkhano āvattahāro. (8) Sam- 

| S kilesadhamme vodānadhamme ca sādhāraņāsādhāraņato 

| padatthānato bhūmito ca vibhajanalakkhano vibhattihā- 

ro. (9) Nidditthānam dhammānam patipakkato parivat- 

E tanalakkhano parivattanaharo. (10). Ekasmim atthe ane- 

kapariyayasaddayojanalakkhano vevacanaharo. (11) Eke- 

kassa dhammassa anekāhi pafifiattihi pafifiapetabbakara 

vibhavanalakkhano paññattihāro. (12) Paticcasamup- 

pada-indriya-khandha-dhatu-ayatanamukhehi suttatthas- 

sa otaranalakkhano otaranaharo. (13) Sutte pada-padattha 

pafihārambhānam sodhanalakkhano sodhanahāro. (14) 

Suttāgatānam dhammanam avikappanavasena samafifia- 

visesaniddharanalakkhano adhitthānahāro. (15) Sutte 

āgata dhammanam parikkhārasamkhāte hetupaccay enid- 

dharetva samvannanalakkhano parikkharaharo. (16) Sutte 

| āgatadhammānam padatthāna-vevacana-bhāvanā-pahāna 

| samāropana vicāraņalakkhaņo samāropanahāro. 

| Nayesu ca, (1) Taņhā avijjāhi samkilesapakkhassa 

suttatthassa samathavipassanahi 'vodànapakkhassa ca 

catusaccayojanāmukhena nayanalakkhaņo nandiyāvatto. 

(2) Akusalamūlehi samkilesapakkhassa kusalamūleh 

„  vodànapakkhassa ca suttatthassa catusaccayojanamui 

khena nayanalakkhano Tipukkhalo. (3) Subhasafifiadih- 

vipallāsehi sakalassa samkilesapakkhassa saddhindriya- 

| dihi vodanapakkhassa ca catusaccayojanàvasena naya- 

nalakkhano sihavikkilito. (4) Tesu tesu suttatthavissa- 

| jjanesu tassa tassa nayassa disā bhütànam vodāniyānam 

| samkilesikanam ca dhammanam manasa olokanalakkhano 

| disālocano. (5) Disālocanena olokitanam dhammānam 

l uddharitva tassa tassa nayassa yojanāwasena samānaya- 

nalakkhano ankusoti. Ime pana dvepi na atthanayā., ae 
Athakho voharanaya kammanayati ca vuccanti. er 

[F. 0.0. 118] 
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i Tattha byafijanapariyetthibhavato hārānam patha- 
= mam solasa hare yojetvā tadanantaram tiņņam atthana- 
yanam "disābhūta:dhamme disālocana-nayena oloketvā 
puna te niddhāretvā ahkusanayena tīsupi atthanayesu 
nandiyāvattatipukkhala-sīhavikkīlitesu yojentena suttat- 
= thavaņņanā kātabbā. : 
| Idha thatvā cha byafijanapadani cha atthapadaniti 
suttassa dvadasa padani dassetabbani. 

. Tattha cha byafijanapadani nama, (1) Akkharam. 
(2) Padam. (3) Byafijanam. (4) Nirutti. (5) Niddeso. 
(6) Akaroti. 

1, Tattha apariyasite pade vanno akkharam, 
pariyayavasena akkharanato asaficaranato ca. 2. Pajjati 
attho etenati padam. Nāma-ākhyāta-upasagga-nipātava- 
sena catubbidham. 3. Samkhepato vuttam padābhihi- 
tam attham byafijayatiti byafijanam Vākyam. Padasa- 
mudāyoti attho. 4. Ākārābhihitam nibbacanam nirutti. 
5. Niravasesadesanattā ^ nibbacanavitthàro niddeso, 
6. Padehi vākyassa vibhago ākāro. 

Atha padato ākārassa ko visesoti? Apariyasite 
avibhajjamāne và tadavayavo padam. Uccāraņa- 
a pariyasite vàkye vibhajjamāne và tadavayavo 
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| THE PHONOGENESIS OF THE WIDE 
E AND O IN GUJARATI. 


TONS By N. B. DIVATIA. 


8. This wide sound is distinctly perceived in Gujarati 
in words of the type of dt, dē, and *wér Ns, especially 
when they are contrasted with the narrow sound in 
words of the type of ds, ṣẹ; aâ, me. (rt means the 
wood-apple tree, àt means a large earthen jar; ùa 
molasses, Ñs round). The wide sound resembles that of 
| a in "ha?" and that of aw in “awl” in English. The 
| narrow sound resembles the sounds in English “hale” 
| and “hole.” 
The wide sound is peculiar to Gujarati and Māra- 
vadi; it is not heard in other cognate languages! of 
| India, Hindi possesses a sound which it represents by 
| * and T (š-sit); it does. not exactly tally with the 
| wide sound, it approximates it up to a certain point 
| only. It may be stated roughly that the wide sound 
comes into Gujarati words which had an s or sU, or 
em or #4 in the earlier stage (Prākrt, Apabhramša,* or— 
where possible—Sanskrit), whereas words having an R = 
or sit originally in Sanskrit or Prakrt stages yield 
the narrow sound in Gujarati. Thus :— at (A p.), T4 
t. Marathi, which sedulously avoids the wide sound as 
a rule, discloses occasional exceptions, as in the final s of 
neuter plural forms of nouns ending in 3, e. g. T3, $9 (plur.), 
and in the final šī of the nominative singular of words in the 
neuter gender ending in the 9 stem e. g. €T, aims; the % in 


both these cases is safaad. 
In the latter case this sound is derived from the sm (Skr.) 


yielding “å in Prākrt, and in the former it comes from the? —— 
afi (Skr.) becoming è in Prākrt, which contracts inte«&, 4 
then finally becomes Så; ( rft, ASTE, RSE, Faq, m$), . 3 oe 


^ 


^ 
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(Ap), 73g (Ap), mare (Ap.), then wes, yield the wide- 
sounding, ax, dU, "ire, me, whereas EN (Pr.), IR (Pr.), 
give the narrow-sounding ae, ae &c. i A 
In Gujarati this wide sound does not appear, to 
have been systematically recognized by any special 
symbol; either in olden times or during the periód of a e 
revival of education. Occasional and stray attempts 
were made to indicate the sound by marks like - or | 
sometimes by inverted mdird marks, thus ^. In 1888 
A. D., however, I pressed the claim of this sound in a | 
! pamphlet in Gujarātī on the unsettled state of spelling 
H in Gujarati. I renewed the fight in 1905 A. D. ina 
paper on Gujaràti spelling read before the First Guja- 
rat Sahitya Parisad. 

In an article in the Indian Antiquary? I discussed 
this question and suggested for the first time that both 
the sets of changes, sm-s to S-st and smr-sm to -eÑ 

could be reduced to a common principle by showing 
 thats-ss went through a process which I termed 
brali-samprasürana, and thus became emr-sm , and 
eventually both these s-sm forms (original and 
= derived fromeg—az,) becamesy—#q, and this peculiar 

_. sound ( aa) generated the wide ¥ and ar. 
m mo po to his article on “ Bardic zand 
BE a o Ens Dr. L. P. Tessitori 
d aa WS above indicated, and showed why 
p nn Ae wide sound 
BE UC n i ct contraction of «gs. I felt that 


ts contention had obvious drawbacks, and in a second: 


le in the Indian Ant 


ollection, Haridwar 
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question at great length, drawing upon portions of my 
Wilson Philological Lectures (still in the press) and 
hoped that the question was set at rest. Dr. Tessitori, 
however, was not satisfied, and published his remarks 
on this article of mine in the Indian Antiquary last 
year’, 

In order to clear up the position, I think it neces- 
sary to place my views on these remarks finally as 
briefly as possible. Dr. Tessitori’s contentions, as 
seen in this last article, seem to be these:— 

(a) That words like FR, «mm, wmm are not 
really instances of what I call prati-samprasāraņa, 
but the result of the tendency of scribes to write x for 3, 
and that this writing peculiarity is found even in Prakrt 
MSS, and he cites instances from Jacobi's Maharastri 
Erzühlungen pp. 73 (? 72), 63 61, and 60. 

(b) That sm-ss were altered by scribes into -aù 
as soon as the spelling ceased to correspond to the 
actual pronunciation, and that Gujarati MSS. show 
this è-əù to represent the wide sound. 

(c) That the principle of accent which I hold to 
govern the production or otherwise ,of 44-314 and then 
aei or the opposite, is not properly applicable. = 

(d) That perception by the ear in the case of 
origin of this sound is a misleading test, the tru 
are MSS. and etymology. i 

(e) That, in the instances given by me 
adfzar-mua s muset- mult, adi AAS IURI 
change that takes place is sm to & ( (narrow) o 
(narrow) direct and not through agag, | : 
q-q i here, being initial; cannot in rgo sarifrasā 
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(f) ; That, in short, the wide sound results from 
ag-as direct and the narrow one from 47-94 direct. Thus, 
the main point at issue is: Of the two phonetic 


Courses : a 
(a) sme-muur- gp, a 
afeat—AZas-AASI-AJOS-AT, 
TIERE TRUTH, 
Hgz-Wse-"qc- AAS Als; 
and 


(b) aua-aam-agm-ātī, 
alah ARS AS, 
T4I4—14959—194—194—1/9, 
gez-muss-dis; 

which is the correct one? 
In other words, of these:—(a) and (b) viz. 
(a) Fa, 
AAI, ST9—5T14—9 03811; 


and (b) aa- ae, 
as-3, 
ad- aeai, 
813—877, 
which is the correct tracing of the sound-history? 
m All other issues are but ramifications of this main 
one, 


In support of my theory I cited aux, TR, THAR, RTS, 
wg etc.-as showing that the step from ag to st was seen 
in actual use as these forms are found in old MSS. and 

works. To get over this difficulty Dr. Tessitori wants 
. usto hold that these forms with a x in them do not 
represent a real change from s to q, but that the a there- 
in isa mere writing peculiarity of the scribe. We have 
thus to believe that what we see as qis nota but 3—asort 
£ vivartavada introduced in Phonology ! Dr. Tessitori 


wishes to strengthen his contention and show us such 
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| illusive writing even in Pràkrt and cites instances from 
| Jacobi's Mahārāstrī Erzählungen. (Pp. 73 (? 72), 63,61 
| and 60); these are:— ' 

(a) må for si (p. 72) (b) rat for maaa (p. 63) 
(c) Faaa for sam (p. 61) (d) Fae for sx (p. 60). 

Now, ri can be taken as the Prākrit of «d and we 
need not regard it as a written as mi, for mī can 
also mean "gait" (ut). But mR, sa and «m cannot 
be explained in any such way. Let us then take 
wi also as representing *& and look for the cause 
of the 7 in all the four cases. This much is certain: 
that Prakrt never changes an & to 4. 4 and similar 
forms came into vogue (whether as phonetic reali- 
ties or as the scribes vagary) during the O. W. 
| Rajasthani period, which Dr. Tessitori places from the 
thirteenth century A. D. down to the sixteenth and part 
of the 17th century A. D. The chances, then, are equal 
or perhaps greater that these readings with a uin them 
| must have been the result of, handling by scribes 
| belonging to this O. W. Rajasthani period, when such 
| 
| 
| 


forms existed as results of real substantial phonetic | 
changes’. And Jacobi tells us in his preface that Ms. A 
was written in V. S. 1611 and Ms. B. in V. S. 1660, | 
which dates just fall within that period. He also tells 
us therein that in certain points of orthography stated 
by him (which points, it is true, do not include the 

dz) the Mss. are quite arbitrary and 


| 

| 

| writing of 4 an 

| inconsistent. This character of the Mss. may have 
| 

| 


4 
[ 
l 
i 
i 


affected the writing of € as well, especiallyas Jacobi in 
his “Foreward” tells us also that the Mss. A and B are 
corrupt and unreliable and he had to construct the text 

6. wd, however, presents a difficulty. For such a change NE 
is not known. It must be regarded as a mislection, ifwiis *—7~ 


not accepted as the original. D 
[ F. 0. €. I 19 | : 


EN ^ 
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by using one Ms. against the other, and by using 
reflection and thought when both the Mss. were 
wrong. In these circumstances it would be unsafe to 
regard the writing of 4 for € as dating from the Prakrt 
period, and as a mere writing peculiarity. For the 
writing cannot be referred to a time anterior to V. S. 
1660.and 1611 in the case of these Mss. | 

I may point out that, far from regarding forms like 
qm etc. as the result of the scribe's writing peculiarity, 
Dr. Tessitori has treated the change of 3 to a as a sub- 
stantial phonetic change in his’ “ Notes”$ 4- (5), claim- 
ing such a change for the medial 3 and citing the very 
words war (Paūcākhyāna, 246), aux (Ibid 503), and eir 
(Florentine Mss. 616,126). He has there treated of the 
change of to * in rare cases as a writing peculiarity 
and cited instances likes, em, 9 which, I contend, 
are real changes, as we find them in the present day | 
Gujarati, spoken and written. But for a, annit, vat he | 
has not at that time claimed the theory of mere “writ- | 
ing peculiarity.” It was when later on he replied to | 
my first article in his paper on “ Bardic Survey" that 
(P. 76) he extended this theory of “ writing peculiarity” 
to aut. And yet in the same place, at the next breath, he | 
says that aux, amit are Prākrt fatsamas and that the a | 
may bea corruption of Skr. à instead of a modification | 
of O. W. Rajasthani ez, In my reply article I showed 
that this could not be, the change of à to #4 being 
unknown to Prükrt! Now, in his final rejoinder, 
Dr. Tessitori adheres to the "writing peculiarity" theory, 
and yet a footnote 6 he again says that emmílis a 
faisama “in part modelled on "WR. Now, what are we to 


7 “ Notes on the Grammar of the O. W. Rajasthani,” re- 
rinted from the Indian Antiguary. : 


8. Indian Antiquary, December 1917, P. 299. 


ee 
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accept?--Real phonetic change, as stated in “ Notes" 
4-(5)? Or lafsama theory, as given in “Bardic Survey” 
(P. 76)? Or“ writing peculiarity” theory ? I see absol- 
utely no reason to give up the first theory of real 
phonetic change. I have already given my reasons in 
previous articles. I had put forward the theory that 
" changes in a language cannot proceed on regular lines 
of uniform march, some forms will linger, some pro- 
gress, some go backwards and forwards till a final settled 
state is reached." Dr. Tessitori is sceptical about, and 
laughs at, this theory and considers that it requires to 
be proved. For proof, I would simply point to the 
cases of reversion of $ to 2 and back to and again to 
æ; 4 to and back to 4 which I have already cited in my 
article ; also to the fact that forms like «sz, aR and «X 
are seen in backward and forward movement in Mss. of 
different periods, till s was the finally fixed form; so also 
S93, 93, WS, are found with and without sī in a similar 
state of flux and reflux. Lastly, Dr. Tessitori himself 
elsewhere says:— 


“ The passing of one language into another being 
always effected through gradual steps, it is natural that 
whenever the older language is made to finish and the 
younger one to commence, some of the features of the 
former must be found in the early stage of the latter 
and likewise some of the features of the latter in the 
ultimate stage of the former," 


See also Beames (Comparative Grammar, Vol. I 
P. 238, $60). 


Surely my theory differs very little, in principle and 


in effect, from the one adumbrated in the above quoted > —— 


passage. Dr. Tessitori's final argument is that erz-ers of Q. ` 


W. Raj. were changed into št-2īt in Maravadi and Gujārātī , 


s 


~ 


^ 
^ a 
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writing about the sixteenth century? A. D., when the 
Māravādī and the Gujarati found that the spelling AZ-As 
no longer corresponded to the actual pronunciation. I 
contested the statement that old Gujarati writing pos- 
sessed št-sit in such cases (i.e. for sm-9 in their pro- 
gress towards the wide sound). Dr. Tessitori contends 
that even if these %-sit were found in Maravadi Mss. 
alone, it would suffice. I fail to see how. For, as I 
have pointed out, the -ə in Māravādī Mss. are but a 
feeble attempt to symbolize the wide sound. I maintain 
that 42-33 passing through the #4-#a and #4-27 stages 
attained the wide sound and for want of any better 
symbols the Maravadi Mss. represented it by the 
diphthongal signs = t. But Dr. Tessitori goes a step 
further and maintains that old Gujarati Mss. too possess 
these symbols * ifor such cases, and he quotes an 
extract from a Gujarati Bālāvabodha to a ''Jambucaritra”” 
- (aJain work) which has ìà.. aa ag frag... mm d uisi... 
atg...ddēlā...94. Dr. Tessitori finds in the simultaneous 
position ofS and a3 here a proof that srz-sts led direct 
w% 8st without any intermediate step like smr-sm. 
It is necessary to know where this Ms. was written and 
whether by a Gujarati or by a Māravādī scribe? With- 
out having a careful look into the Ms. which is quoted 
from, it would be difficult to make any pronouncement. 
But in view of Dr. Tessitori's assertion that the above 
is only one of many Mss. in which šī is used side by 
side with sīē I may just hint that this admixture of & and 
 Smmay be the result of Māravādī scribes copying 
i Ms: T have recently made a careful scrutiny of 
Ihis is inconsistent with the peri i 
ieu LOS Rājasthānī. E T. PUn 
ended at least up to the end of the 16th 


of these more or less conflicting statements: 
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many old Gujarati Mss. of the period under considera- 
tion, with the result that nowhere do the Gujarati Mss. 
use * T for the evolutes of 3-37 and that where, in 
very rare instances these diphthongal symbols are 
found, they owe their presence to the fact that the 
scribe was a Māravādī or one under Māravādī influence. 

But a greater confusion attends Dr. Tessitori's view 
about the actual pronunciation of -Ù turned out 
from az-a (according to him). What was the actual 
pronunciation? We should have expected the answer 
to be--the wide #7. But Dr. Tessitori gives us 
varying answers. Thus:— 

(1) The 3r! were pronounced as diphthongs. 
(Ind. Ant. September 1918, P. 227). 

(2) Tadbhava -ə were not pronounced exactly 
the same way as fafsama å- but they were prob- 
ably pronounced in a way similar to the āī-sīt of Hindi. 1 
(Ibid, P. 228 and n. 10). ķi 

(3) The Hindi &-sii sounds are identical with the 
wide s-3 of Māravādī and Gujarati, except that they 
represent a slightly earlier stage, the very same stage of 
the Māravādī Gujarātī diphthongs as they must have been | 
pronounced previous to their transition into the wide | 
vowels, si-sil. (Ibid Pp. 231-232). 

Now, a number of questions rise up on a perusal 


First and foremost:—-If šī-sīt were pronounced as 
diphthongs, how did they all of a sudden jump into the 
the wide sound? This my doubt (Ind. Ant. Jan. 1918) 
received no answer. i 

Secondly, What are tadbhava št-šīl ? As a matter of 
fact, there are no $-sit in Prākrt or Gujarati, except in, 
rare instances like dt, 2a, AÙ, wherein the sound is 
exactly like the tafsama %-zt. Probably Dr. Tessitori 
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means by “ ladbhava 3r-sit " the really widish sound of 
Hindi, in fact he suggests this cautiously in note 10 at 
P. 228, for he uses the word “probably.” This caution, 
combined with the fact that Dr. Tessitori at first says 
(P. 227) that the -ə were pronounced as diphthongs,— 
as also the expression "presumably like the /aisama I-ai? 
(Bardic Survey, P. 76, last para, ll. 5-6), drives me tothe 
suspicion that Dr. Tessitori is undecided as to the exact 
nature of the šī-sit used in Māravādī (and, according to 
him, in Gujarati); that he feels the gradations of the 
sound from 8r-sit to si-sit, but represents them haltingly, 

Thirdly:--taking Dr. Tessitori’s statements. all to- 
gether, especially No. (3) noted above, the following 
appears to be his serial view:—- 

(a) Pure diphthongal sound--found only in Sans- 
krit and in fatsama words in the vernaculars; 

(b) -a sounded not like pure diphthongs, but 
fighting shy of the wide sound ( si-sii ) as is the case 
with Hindi, and which, Dr. Tessitori thinks, existed 
in Maravadi (and, according to him, in Gujarati) before 
the true wide sound ( -aù ) was arrived at; 


(c) A- as representing the present day true wide 
sound in Maravadi. 


Taking this as the fairest construction of 
Dr. Tessitori's view, I maintain what I stated before, that 
the sir of Hindi stand by themselves, and that the 
early Maravadi 9st did not represent this semi-wide 
Hindi sound, but were but wrong symbols for the true 
wide sounds si-s1. For there are hardly any grounds on 
which the theory suggested in (b) above hos the, old 
Maravadisound can be based. Anyhow, when the 
symbols št-sil cover so very divergent sounds as noted 


"bove, how can we accept Dr. Tessitori’s recommenda- 
ion for the adoption of those s 


Sac mbols for th esenta- 
tion of thetrue wide sound ? otas tī representa : 
P4 U 


- 


e 
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It must be borne in mind that št-sīt, as diphthongs, 
possess the component sounds st and 3, and et and z, not 
so closely fused together as 4-2i do, and that the wide 
ð- are of the latter kind (dar aaen) rather than 
of the former kind (az dan). Thus &-3itwould be a 
better sign. 

In the course of my arguments I have appealed to 
ear-perception in tracing the genesis of the wide sound 
as contrasted with the narrow sound; thus, I have shown 
that erx-sta (after the loss of the gaat final at in 44-314) if 
sounded as in «s (from ax )-maa (from uem), 
present to the ear the sound nearest to the wide sound 
3i-si, whereas sms, sounded as in sm (from aama), 
asa (from age), present the conditions of the 


narrow sound. Dr. Tessitori regards this ear-test as ' 


misleading. According to him the real facts are that 
ag-a do not give šī-sīt (narrow), but si-st (wide), and 
emr- do not give 4-3 (wide) but si-sit (narrow). 
According to him aq gives utt (G.) through the su 
in TRS, and Haya gives aqdi (G.) through the sm in 
saadi.. I go a step further and hold that the narrow 
„sound results after the emr-:s* pass through the sm-sms 
stage; nothing else is phonally possible. 

Dr. Tessitoris view that sm-9 generate the 
narrow sound direct, and srg-s3 generate the wide sound 
direct, will land him into a dilemma in certain cases: 
Take, for example, 1F6-ase-13 (G.), agead—asvad—astadi 
by metathesis)—sttast (G-). Here, if he interpolates 
an s4 between the as and sit stages, he will have to 
accept prati-samprasdrana, which he has all along been 
opposing; if he does not interpolate an #4 he must 
accept the direct change of sers to sīt (narrow). He, 


^ 


. D 
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in if the g is preceded by a long vowel w 
preceding vowel is short. 

In matters of this kind oral tradition and demon- 
stration are essential; hence the value of FEIM. Mere 
dead formule and symbols are useless without such 
teaching. Live sound must be presented. to the ear. 
Even Dr. Tessitori himself, when he had to. rely on 
dead spelling and symbols before he arrived in India, was 
under the impression that Gujarati turned the 4g- 
az of O, W. Raj. to 3r-sil and Māravādī to 3r-st. He 
perceived the wide sound only after hearing it in India. 
And I am sure that he will perceive the true sound- 
values of individual words in Gujarati after he visits 
Gujarat and hears the various sounds carefully. 

Dr. Tessitori’s view is based on what is visible to 
the eye on the surface; thus, he finds sqm; 
aqaai-meaci—naret and seeing W414 as precursors 
of the narrow -At he at once regards them as the 
immediate precursors. I feel a phonal difficulty in 
obtaining a narrow sound from #4-<4, and therefore 
interpolate (with good reasons and evidence) a sampra- 
sāraņa stage 43-43 , which alone can yield the narrow 
sound. To this Dr. Tessitori’s objection is that sam- 
prasarana is not possible if the a (or 3 ) is initial, and 
in these words the 4 and q are initial with reference 

„to the saug or the suffix (as the case may be); for 
instance, says he, att and -aq retain the? intact 


hereas here the 


because they are initial, but aaas becomes “SAS. 
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Thus he believes in theshifting of accent just as 
I do, but we arrive at different results: with him the 
stress on a or 3 prevents samprasdraua and its loss 
causes samprasdrana, while my theory, on the other 
hand, is that absence of accent on a or 4 (in era-sm )-- 
strictly speaking, on the «t thereof-leaves the preceding 
a accented, and the st of 4 and 4 becoming gaat, is 
dropped, thus creating 34-37 as the cause of the wide 
sound; whereas an accent on such a or x (i. e. on their 
"4) causes samprasārana of the 4 or 4. 


The reason is this: the principle governing sam- 
prasārana is quite different from what Dr. Tessitori 
supposes. Samprasdrana is not prevented by the 
position of 4 or 3 as an initial letter of 2 word, nor is it 
caused by its not occupying such pesition. ~The 
principle governing samprasdrana in words coming 
into the vernaculars seems to be this: samprasdrana. 
arises from the softening of the effort in pronouncing 
the semi-vowels, a and 3; it isaliquefication of these 
sounds. This softening of the effort occurs, is rendered 
possible, when the 4 or 4 occupies an accented position. 
It will be perceived that the x anda first get softened 
into the sega stage, and then that.leads to 
the complete liquefication into the: vowel stage. 
This will be clear when we remember that the «ser 
q-4 possess a larger consonantal element. than vocal, 
while the zgaat contain a larger vocal element 
than consonantal This view will enable as to truly 
appreciate the very happy names coined by Dr. Hoernle 
for the two aspects: *semi-consonants" to express the 
strong 3-3 and *semi-vowels" to denote the weak 4-4 


(Vide his Introduction to the Pratrita-Latsaya, Page > — 


- XXVII, $ 4). ; 
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However, when the 4 or " is purely initial i.e. 
at the beginning ofa word which is not an Sin 
a compound or a suffix, this power of the accent 
is counteracted by the necessity of pronouncing the 
q or a strongly, as they have no preceding support, and 
so qm, 77 retain their initial qand 4% respectively un- 
softened, although they are accented. This leads up to 
the condition essential for samprasarana; viz: inler- 


vocalic position of % and a, For, when or 4 comes. 


between two vowels, a vocalic atmosphere is created by 
the vocalizing influence of the two adjacent vowels, 
and we get the samprasdraua. This is possible only 
when the # of 4-4 is accented, for, otherwise, the first 
sr (of aa-2a) gets the accent, and this final % of 44-314 


becomes Ñ and gaat and gets dropped; and so sm 


come inand give the wide sound. (Thus, the very 
stress which, as belonging to the initiala or 4 of an 
saa or suffix, Dr. Tessitori regards as preventive of 
samprasdrana, is with me the very condition furnishing 
a causative principle—viz: a vocalic surrounding—for 
samprasGrana, (of course, provided that a vowel also 


precedes the 4-4). Thus, the two conditions for sam- 
prasūrāņa are:— S 


(a) Intervocalic position of 4 or g and (b) Stress T 


on the second vowel, i. e. the vowel of 4-4. 

Dr. Tessitori (P. 229) seems puzzled at this accent 
theory of mine. He rightly guesses that the accent I 
speak of is not the old Sanskrit accent. It cannot 


possibly be where Prakrit and post-Prakrit word-forms 
are concerned, i 


This being the case, Dr. Tessitori's contention 
that my accent does not fall on the same syllable on 
which the Sanskrit accent would fall, and so forth; and 
his instances at footnote 12, P. 229, must be brushed 
aside as more or less irrelevant. | co 


2 
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Būt Dr. Tessitori objects to my way of locating 
the accent relatively as between the šī and 3 (of 8), or 
between a and a- (ora). He thinks that instances 


like rane and set are irrelevant because these are : 


cases of a long & (ss) not of as (shorts ). Iam afraid 
Dr. Tessitori has overlooked the object I have in view 


in giving such instances. It is to derive from cases . 


of undoubted accent (the long vowel being necessarily 
accented) the underlying principle which prevents 
prati-samprasdrana. . 

Finally, Dr. Tessitori, in dealing with my tenative 
theory. about foreign influence in the matter of the 


wide sound, resorts to a very questionable argument. . 


I have simply stated that in view of the appearance of 
the wide sound during a period coinciding with the 
intellectual advancement during Akbar’s time when 
Persian and Arabic flourished in India, this wide sound 
in words of the type of aw (dv1)-aag! (att) founda sort of 
kinship in the Arabic-Persian words of the type.of aaa 
( ua), wae (as), and “was matured under the indirect 
influence of these foreign languages," Dr. Tessitori says 
that such a theory is “as ridiculous as it would be to 


impeach English because it possesses words like "hat". 


and “hot” whereof the vowels are pronounced much 
like the J-a? of modern Gujarati.” 

This would be really reversing. the sequence and 
relation between cause and effect, for the wide sound 
began four centuries ago, while the English contact 
with Gujarati is only a Century old, whereas the Arabic- 
Persian sound and the Maravadi Gujarati sound flourish- 
ed side by side in India, both undergoing the operation 


of similar formative forces. This need not be pooh- 
poohed as. absurd, for the smrsm, phonally generate - 


the 3-sīt in either case. It must be noted | particularly 


. e 
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that the Arabic-Persian sound is not the wide -at 
butemr5g; only in coming into Gujarati from Arabic- 
Persian it is that such words transform the IAT 
into st-sif, 

If phonal influencefrom English were to be traced, 
one could very well note the foreign sound of &(f) that 
is imperceptibly creeping into Indian phonology, 
which centuries later may be justly traced to English 
(and partly to Persian) influence. The foreign sound 
of = is dento-labial, while the true Indian sound is 
purely labial; and yet we often find Indians (who have 
come under English influence) pronouncing the * even 
in Sanskrit words dento-labially: pa (fala) instead of 
we (phala). 

To sum up:—The cardinal difference between Dr. 
Tessitori and me lies in the fact that while I trace the 
wide sound of si-sit to 4-314 (through 44-4) both in the 
case of original smrsmras well as the ata-ata evolved by 
prati-samprasarana from 43-38, and the narrow sound 
of st-sit to ess both in the case of original or derived 
agas by samprasdrana from aa-a4, Dr. Tessitori in- 
verts the process and believes the wide sound to have 
come direct from sz (original or derived by sampra- 
sérana from #4-34) and the narrow sound direct from 
#4-3#4, (original only, I suppose; for a derived s or 
Aq will necessitate prati-samprasdrana which is not 
recognised in the learned Doctor's phonetics, at least 
in this connection). I base my conclusions on the 
phonal impossibility involved in tracing the wide sound 


from Gig direct and the narrow one from #4-# direct. 
I hope 1 have given sufficient reasons in support of my 


conclusions in this paper, supplementing those given 
in my two contributions 
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APABHRAMSA LITERATURE AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE TO PHILOLOGY. . 


By P. D. GUNE. 


1. The importance of the Apabhramša language 
andliterature is very great. According to Pischel, we 
have to look upon Apabhraméa, not as one language 
or dialect, but asso many popular dialects of India. 
They also later on developed a literature of their i 
own. : 

2, What is the extent of the Apabhramsa litera- | 
ture ? Until recently the only literature in Apabhraméa | 

4 
] 
| 


known to scholars and recognised by them as 
such, was what was found (a) in the fourth Act of 
Kālidāsa's Vikramorvasi, (b) in  Pingalas Prakria 
pingalasūtra (c) in Hemacandra’s Siddhahemacandram 
Satras IV, 329 to 446, where he quotes from various 
sources, (d) in Hemacandra's Kumārapālacarita, other- 
wise called Prākrtadvyāsrayakāvya, Sarga VIII vs. 14-82, 
which professedly illustrates his own grammatical 
rules, and lastly (e) stray pieces found in Jain legends’ 
- like the Kālakācāryakahā and that of the destruction = 
of Dvāvavatī and in Alamkāra” works like Sarasvati- 
kaņthābharanam, | Dasarapavaloka and Dhvanyāloka. 
It is to be remarked that only stray verses in 
Apabhramša here and there are found scattered in these 
works. Tothe Apabhramsa verses in the Sarasvati- 
kauthābharaņam (Borooh's edition) mentioned by 
Pischel, are to be added those at p. 58, 74, 76, 158, 174, 
261, 348, 373. Besides, some verses are to be found 
I. The text wrongly reads thus for wd which the con- --- 


text requires. : za : 
2. Wrong for Ñ? ; iki T ~ 


`a ^ 
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in the Vetālapancavimsatikā, Simhāsanadvātrimsikā 
and in Prabandhacintāmani. 

The genuineness of the IVth Act of Vikramo- 
rvasi, which was called into question by scholars like 
S. P. Pandit and Bloch, is now generally accepted,” 
But the fact remains that the act has suffered by the 
dictum of the above-mentioned scholars. It requires 
to be again edited with care by one who knows 
Prakrit well. 

Pischel has not mentioned Kumārapūlacarita as 
it was published in 1900, when his grammar was also 
in the press. The Prākrtapiūgala has been edited 
again in the Bibl. Indica by Candramohan Gosha, 
1902; butit is apparently no improvement upon 
Sivadatta and Parab's Kāvyamāla edition. 

3. Since Pischel's time, there has been a con- 
siderable addition to our knowledge of the Apabhraméa 
literature. This is partly printed and partly yet in Mss, 

I (a) The Bhavisayattakaltā of Dhanavāla is a work 
entirely written in Apabhramša. It is divided into 
twenty-two sandhi or chapters, each sub-divided into 
from 10 to 20, sometimes 25, ghattā stanzas. This 
work has been edited in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
by the late Mr. C. D. Dalal. It awaits an intro- 
duction only and will be out probably next year. 
It begins:— 

Roa erre forenses | 
SUS sri STILE gg N 
TANI fors quslads gatera” 1 
AITARI BRITT | 
reef SHICHI esI i 
| STARTS es IY agg | 
Č 3. Wrong for aaa 


Li r 
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and ends:— 
fravaréad Rida erafes | 
wants qut quf Tuum fa d 
The author occasionally finishes a sandhi with his 
: own name, e.g. 
. ds UTT ata wenns as WT 1 
aaa afer ae carta dara u 


This Dhanavala or Dhanapàla and the Dhanapala 
often quoted by Hemacandra in his Desinā- 
mamālā can not be one and the same. The other 
Dhanapāla is the author of (i) Psabhapancásikà (Ed. 
Kāvyamālā), (ii) Pāialacchīnāmamālā (edited by Bühler 

and Pischel, B.B. and Co. Bhavanagar) and (iii) 
Tilakamaūjarī in MSS. According to the last verse of 
Pāialacchī, Dhanapāla completed the work in Samvat 
1029,i.e.A.D. 973. He therefore belongs to the latter 

half of the 10th century A. D, In Kwmārapālapraban- 

dha, a late work of the 15th century, MS. 19Jof 1869- 

70 of the Deccan College Collection now at the Bhan- 
darkar Institute, mention is made in folio 79a of the 
Rsabhapancāsikā of Dhanapala having been repeated 

by Hemacandra before Kumārapāla. This Dhanapala 

was born in a Brahman family, and then turned Jaina 7 
whereas our Dhanapāla is born in the Dhakkadavani- . 
gvamša, his parents’ names being Māesara and Dhana- 
siridevi respectively, 

(b. The Kumārapālapratibodha of Somaprabhā- 
carya, (ed. Muni Jinavijayaji, Gaekwad's Oriental series) 
contains much Apabhramša. This is a bulky Jain 
work, purporting to be the enlightenment of the young 
king Kumarapala by the advice of the polihistor Hema- 2 
candra. It has five long Prastāvas broken by different - | 
Kathās or stories, drawn as illustrations of particular —— 


= 
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merits or vices. Thus there is Valakathā which illus- 
trates the evils of dice-playing, Pradyotakathā as illus- 
trating evils of debauchery, Tara and Rukminikatha as 
examples of the virtue of faithfulness and the like. 
The bulk of the work is written in what Jacobi calls 
Jaina-Māhārāstrī or simple Māhārāstrī and contains 
both prose and poetry. One or two Kathas, e.g. that of 
Makaradīvaja are written in Sanskrit. But the last 
Prastāva is important from one point of view as it con- 
tains some entire kathds in Apabhramša, such as (i) the 
Jīvamanahkaranasamlāpakathā, containing 105 stanzas 
in Apabhramáa; (ii) the Sfkūlibhadrakathā, having 106 
stanzas (with the exception of a very few Gathas in 
Māhārāstrī) in Apabhramáa; (iii) the Dasaruabhadraka- 
tha which is half Apabhraméa and half Sanskrit, 
Besides Apbh. stanzas are scattered over the other parts 


_of the work.e.g. 


qewree TRIRRI sg aque ATT | 

amfafre g atafētē ft ras qf ay u from seu, 

wg amA ay we we RIS Ur | 

qi (St cata sra wd fh gagak gue | from Smmgmur 

s wlzemecnpgs wa ag qug | 

Hg 3 «mmi vafe ATARE N from eaafsenar 

Uk gay SP WT af Aleta RER | 

dist GA Se TS Tt WT res ARA Uu from deade 

aig aaa g ate RA ites RS 

SWR Aiak Edu g wy wag from RET 

The author Somaprabha gives some information 

regarding himself in the prasasti at the end of the 
work He was the pupil of Vijayasimhasüri, 
who again was the pupil of Ajitadevasüri. He wrote 
the work in the house of one Siddhapala, who was a 
favourite of king Kumārapāla, He wrote it in (evi- 
. dently Samvat) Sasijalad hisüryavarse, i.e. 1241, which 
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corresponds to A,D. 1185, i.e, twelve years after 
Kumārapāla's death. He was therefore an immediate 
successor of the great Hemacandra. 

(c) Another work containing some Apbh. is the 
Upadesatarangini of Ratnamandiraganin edited by 
H. B. Shah, Benares, V.S. 2437. (A.D. 1911.) This 
is a late work of promiscuous nature, full of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit quotations. The Sanskrit quotations are 
generally from the Mahābhārata and the Satakas of 
Bhatrhari and the prakrit fromldifferent Agama works 
and other sources. There is little that belongs to the 
author, but that little is written in bad Sanskrit; e. g. 
satrágàro manditah, p.42; Jambudvipo jaladhipdrighā- 
bhüsilah, p . 142; bumbām patayan, p. 76 (from Gujarati, 
būm padavum); kutumbam vilapantam drstvà, p`. 67 
etc. There are about 25 passages that can be strictly 
called Apbh.; there are some more which lie on the 
borderland of Apbh. and old Gujarati. A few might 
be quoted here with advantage:- i ; 

; quiere fh arg fem ania 1 
ft ated AEK sig fEAT i. 
GA WX SENE sf spes diu quu | 
sai R FAS rà UTE N 

The author was a pupil of Nandiratna. This latter 
was the pupil of Ratnašekharasūri, who again was 
the pupil of Somasundarasüri, the head of the 
Tapāgaccha. s rum GUT 

(d. The Supdsandhacariyam of Laksmanaganin, 
parts I & II (3rdto be out) edited by Pandit Haragovind 
Das Seth, Benares 1918, contains some Apbh. here and 
there. The body of the work is in Maharastri. Some 
examples are: z 

Aq Weer Wait HAGEL Hale mala Yeraraaet | 
wf sadane UAT Sue sed aR atere p ^ 
[E 0.06.1121] 
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WA «Reg Raag sat RĪT I JAR a 
“BR prefer Gore Arms orf gee GT RTS u 
ay frag gate ag ANR safe t 
ag AE WU WII Ag ASIA | 
ag aaa a Refs «t Naf | 
gigas qu afted ae eram tt p. 115 
mua AEGEE ASAE TAZE | 
aaa WESS saat azz I 
PIT AAT TY MAE | 
aua gauta Raf ctor ay saz ll p. 116 
Besides stray verses at about sixteen places, there 
are Apbh. passages of considerable length at pages 50, 
190, 212, 286, and 440. : 
H. Then there are some Jaina MSS. in Apbh, in 
different libraries. Many of them were not so far re- 
cognized as Apbh. works, asthe catalogues put them 
under the promiscuous heading of Prakrit. Such are:— 
. (a) The Saftjamamanjari of Mahesvarasuri, No.1359 
of 1886-92 of the Deccan College Collection: at 
the Bhandarkar Institute. It is written: entirely in 


Apbh. and contains 35 verses in dodhaka or dohā 
metre, Yt begins and ends thus :— 


TAT RRRA RR RNR ETAS | 

Tas GER S ré 

SR AEG A GTA TE | 

RR aaRS aca sie I 3 

The dohas, only 35 of them in all as said above, 

are written in perfect style; e.g. - : 
ufi 4 emp ufus Te gue eme t 
Pag dug ase Rug sed 1 
VÉ QS TAY Wd aay get 
SOS d ug SUPE Gv qug ep 


e. r 
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aar sa ART soe GTA IE 1 
TE WT as KA SI TE FSWT TET | 

wt Rela ageag Pogas | 

a sie ae wwe Gor A a efter V 

The MS. was written at the instance of Šāntisūri 
in Samvat 1561, i. e. A. D. 1505. Mahešvarašūri 
must therefore have lived. long before this. At 
the end of another work of Mahesvarasari, 
in the Government Collection at the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Samvat 1365 is mentioned, which is probably 
the year of the copy. If so, our author must have lived 
prior to A.D. 1309, The curator, Baroda central 
Library, mentions a Pattan Mss. of the Dixydnapancami- 
hatha by Mahešvara of 10th ceniury Samvat. Is 
this Mahesvara and our author the same ? 

(b) The commentary on this work by a pupil of 
Hemahanasaáuri is also important from our point of view. 
It is perhaps more valuable, as it is voluminous. The 
commentator must also have lived before A.D. 1505, 
the date of the copy of. the Safjamamaijari together * 
with its commentary. It contains lots of Apabhraméa 
quotations, some of very considerable length. The 
smaller ones are generally of the nature of subhdsita 
verses that must have been familiani in the days of the 
commentator ; e.g. 

iei ot af STER GAS 1 Ges qw | 

ag vA mis v east ates fol. 716 

g WT IS wong wu BERR | 

, , SUNG WR graši fen fu fern fol. 826 

a igi eqs ata fep od i 

Seer gata fü qx d Rita fra u fol. 146 
its is a a description Of a city and its suburbs :— 

. SIÉXENRIRUISSIS JER q GNU | 
aR an ada aui queer aa o 7 


ASAS a 
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TUR TUBIS SENI. AS TA TATA | 
* RR vex dt eos FRA TEs TATA d 
a qup AN RAS TAR TUTTE | 
carota sup aau PIE aux alter ARTET d 
aft qa aa agnaa we aga R RRA | 
we TAGES Ag? ISSAI di : 
afé ATA Pathe se dia ae Salas | 
me d«cifqugus ay ese sR Ul fol. 76 
At folio 106 begins the story of a king of Taksašilā 
named Tivikkama or Trivikrama. This runs over 
three folios, and is given as an illustration.of the merits 
of obeisance to Jina. - 
I shall only quote the beginning of the story, 
which is interesting in itself :— D 
aka ain aum TAS | RFAAI NANNE EET - 
us Riga RARATAN | 
TRHAT Sx f aram t 
ay waa fs fis ARTS TATE N 
we fiftayg afer acre faersterfaras | 
we GAITAI Ā Kg | ud aemRrfsr Wer Aras RIRE | 


E 


TY Areas MIplHPPTOTTRS | 
aft aia Ka aA 4 aes N fol. 106. 
ee -. It is to be noticed that this commentator also, like — - 


the commentator on Upadesatarafigint quotes from 
various Sanskrit and Prakrit works like the Mahābhā- 
| rata, Vayu and Matsya Puranas, the Satakas-chiefly the 
| Vairagyasataka-of Bhatrhari, and the Prakrit Agamas. 
j Apabhramša quotations like rdsahy kandhi cadāviya 
| etc. at fol. 826 or divasi pahillai pahunu sondsamu 
| vīkāi fol. 54a look like stray subhāsita verses current in 
! the author's time and show that there must have been 
IDEE a rich literature in Apabhramáa, The long story that.he 
| has quoted corroborates this view. Itreads like what 
| A to-day is called Kahani or Rasa in folklore, 


- 
^ 
» a 
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(c) The. Tisatthimahāpurisagunālamkāra of Pup- 
phadanta is an important work in Apabhramša. It forms 
No. 370 in section X of the Catalogue for search of 
Mss. for the years 1879-80 and is entered asan incom- 
plete Prakrit work in 304 folios. The Ms.isto be 
found in the Deccan College Mss. Collection, now 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Institute. The work is 
divided into sandhi or chapters, as most Apabhraméáa 
Works. are, and has 27 such sandhis.: The number of 
stanzas in a Sandhi varies from 15 to 25, sometimes 
however, a sandhi has only nine stanzas. e, &. chapter VI, 
or as many as 29, e. g. chapter IX. bts 

It begins :— . 

RRT RIRI TaTHTSATITT | 
TRA rafes teary Rees RĀTE U: 
War tay yaa aaa | . 
PMTs TASTE d 
gaegae igi feat | 
Rea atest Agnea AE i 
uz g Hetc: etc. : 
. Saree ufq wee fftreugras tianatsa 1: 
aaa ag ART ag ses RAGS frag Arata N 
Every sandhi ends with the following words:—  .. 
84 AGU ANST Rem om HERRENE 
ASE GATT ARRA. WFHEHWUIHl UI | etc, 
(the name and number of the pariccheda or sandhi,) 
The poem is said to be approved by the most noble 
(king) Bharaha ; but it isnot clear who this Bharaha is. 

The seventh stanza in sandhi I is important as it 
contains an explicit.reference to the Setubandha of 
Pravarasena, side by side with that to the Ramayana. 

E EEGEIE EE ETIE T Tg TANASE d 
AM dise STIRRIE È e wed ugue 11 
Paes 1 autor gada fünf 1 
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agras 4 RRR ARE dr RRR U 
asazu ó mfè Taare Ur Gaa | 
aP ATR queg AER TEAS N 
ot TERE UANRUAFANAÀ d 
at garg teag ARAS arg fa ga (à WR 7 ais N 
etc. etc. i 
The reference in line 7, by the words vàlavuddha- 
santosaheu is to Valmiki and his work Rdmdyana ; and 
that in line 9, Jo susmmai kdivai vihiyascu is clearly to 
Pravarasena of the Sefubandha fame. In the ninth 
stanza the poet mentions several predecessors of his ; 
some, like Kapila and Vyasa almost mythical, others 
like Bhāravi and Bana of living memory. dt is import- 
ant to note that Puspadanta mentions Rudrata and not 
Hemacandra, ‘when speaking about his knowledge 
of poetics. Had Hemacandra, who was iooked upon 
as a literary colossus by all his Jaina successors, and 
quoted with reverence, lived before him, he certainly 
would have made respectful mention of his name, as 
for instance Somparabha has done (see supra). But 
it is to be remembered that he was a Digambara. The 
passage which deals with this subject is om quoting 
and reads thus:— 
TREES ATIC AME 1 V-STAR TS U 
Alte frenfegattg 1 Urs wag eRT N 
o dizi qristfesrant à SIEUR fewer n 
WIES X x x UB ag AS AANE FIRE U 
"Huge wu RARER ATA MARS ag Sarg T |1. 
We HIS Te UD TTS 1 S ary esp AREARE tl 
as fa m as AAR S R as A RET us 
. "Ww aBa amy wen» flag ws AS UD il 
Tg w&g rma | WS MSR ATE 1 
Roran suf fes | sau epus Pe few d 
SEES RGIS AY | retums fed ffe d 
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CS ay Maer FĒRIGIS | mas Ret eque 11 
WEST TE AIG | Seu sag at Tar Qo 7 
PRG t sb S Peas grate wv 
Many names in this passage are familiar to us, such 
as Kapila, Bharata, Patafijali, Bhāsa, Vyasa, Kālidāsa, 
Bana, Harsa, Rudrata, Pifigala. But others like 
Akalamka, Kanayara, Purandara, Dantilla, Visāhila, 
Kohila, Svayambhu, Drona, Īsāna are obscure. The 
writer of the marginal notes—and they are sometimes 
very helpful as I find—has tried to give some informā- 


tion regarding them. According to him Akalamka! 


is Nyāyakāra (?)-kartà, .Kanayara is Vaisesikadaršan- 
amulakartā, Purandara is. Carvakamate-granthakarta, 


Dantilla and Visāhila with Bharata are writers of works: 
on Music; the last four are poets about whom the 


writer of the marginal notes does not enlighten us. 
: This work also possesses considerable poetic merit. 
The author has command over metre and language, 


we aig eg amis qwaleier aang 
TTR Mat Bate Were WS TRNAS t 
we gau GNUÜSHUS Wag 334 Uawfédu tl Sq... 


Before closing the brief account of this work, 


attention has to be drawn to the fact that the Mss. 
always has the cerebral n in place of the dental x in all 
positions. "This appears to be the characteristic of the 
Apbh., which is ignored, e.g. in works like Bhavisayatta- 
kaha and Saūjamamanjari. In these latter works the x 


is made to follow its own fate in the Ardhamagadhi. 


This has to-be explained las due to the predilections 


of the scribes towards the language of their sacred 


lore. 


a ja 
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(d) Lastly there are smaller works in Apabhramsa 
called Sandhi, e.g, Arddhand 18 fol. and Paramātma 
prakāsa in 19 fol, Caurangasandhi, Bhāvanāsandhi, 
Rasas and Stotras at the Pātaņa Bhandar. These were 
first mentioned by the late Mr. C. D. Dalal in the essay 
that he readatthe Gujarat Sāhitya Parisad, pp. 11 to 21. 
He has given a few guotations from some of them, and 
noticed others very briefly. They approximately num- 
ber 15 Sandhis and 22 Rāsas. 

5 Now what is the importance of the Apabhramša 
literature so far brought to light? It is indeed very 
great and chiefly philologically. 

(a) In the first place it shows us the parent of 
some of the modern vernaculars, especially the Gujarātī 
and Rājasthānī. The printed works and: Mss. of 
Apabhramáa so far known to us almost exclusively hail 


from that part of. India where the two languages are 


spoken to-day. 
The nom. sing. neuter in 4-or—4&, as in. viramanus 


manu,the nom. pl. of a bases in—dor a as in thodā, 


ghana, Mora ; pronominal forms like amhe, tumhe, the 
diminutive or endearing suffix- dà as in hiyadd, 
kammadā ; the ya of the past participle as in kiydu, 
gayūu, the possessive suffix - fana as in. tāhamtaņiya, 
pahititanáie, the stray infinitive in vum as in Jivivum, 
the causal in—da as in bhamddiu all these and several 
other forms remind us one partly of old Gujarati and 
partly of Old Western Rajasthani. 


(b) In the second place, it makes clear that Uie 
words in the modern vernaculars not traceable to Sans>- 
krit — and there are a host of such — are living desi -or- 


words in the language of the people, rich in meaning 


and expression, which the cultured people had either 
_lost or not acquired. Such are:— 


e nc 
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Dhadahadanta (Mar. dhaddhaduem), gulagulanta 
Chillara, simisimanta Mar. (sivasivnem), rimijhimiri 
(Mar. rumjhum), Jhagadantu (Mar. and Guj. jhagadā), 
pangurana (Mar. pāngharūn), chadaya (Mar. sada), 
falijjai (Mar. talanem) dhukkau, ghulài (Mar. ghoļanem), 
hindai (Mar. hindanem), pilliyāim, (Guj.  pelyum, 
Hindi pelanā), halliyàem (Hindi hilana, Mar. halanem), 
khudai (Mar. khudnem), mavallàà (Mar. naval), 
hatta (Mar. hat) dhakkā and hudukka (Mar. dhakkā) 
tharaharāe (Mar. thartharto) and a  host-of others 
bhasalu pāhadu pābrtam ! caftr Mar cedā, 

(c) In the third place, it throws an immense flood 
of light on the grammar of the Apabhramša. Hema- 
candra is our principal authority in this matter although 
there are other writers like Canda, Markandeya, Kra- 
madīšvara. For instance Tisatthimahdpurisagundian- 
kāra and the Safijamamanjari contain forms not coun- 
tenanced by Hemacandra and therefore also not to be 
found in Pischel. A few of them only are given here 
as illustrations :— 

(1): The Nominative singular of Masculine bases 
in a often ends in- o, although -u is more frequent 
e. g. Sampanno khoho (fol. 28a), pasahio Mahdideu and 
capalattavajjio hayavaléu (fol. 31 b) suramahiharo (fol. 
34b). 

9 The Instrumental singular of neuter (and even 
of masculine),bases in-a ends in—i%ž as frequently as in 
ehi or ahi mentioned by Hemacandra and Pischel ; ¢,¢., 


cayaniht (fol. 23a) nīsasihī (Saūjama. vs. 27) puņmihi — 


(Saiijama, fol. 23a) kammiha (Saūjama fol. 101a). This 
evidently is only a weakening of thee in ekz The 
same happens to the elt of the Locative e.g., naraiht 


(Saiijama. vs. 6). 
[ E, 0. € I 22:] y 4 
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^ 


(3) The Locative singular of — a bases frequently 
shows the ending mmi which Hemacandra and Pischel 
do not teach; e, g. mdsammi caitti (fol. 276). 

(4) The Gen. postposition kera often takes the 
place of fana, e. g. siddhihikeráu (fol, 356). 

(5) The Nom. sing. of the pron. /vam, has also 
gotthe form pai, which (although nasalized) is pre- 
scribed for the Acc. sing, and Instr. sing. by Hemacan- 
dra and Pischel. 

(6) The 3rd sing. Fut. of bhū has also hohi, in 
addition to the Xosai of Hemacandra and Pischel ; e. g., 
(fol. 27a). 

(7) The causal has a suffix-ala, in addition to- 
ada mentioned by Hemacandra and Pischel; e.g. 
dikkhālami (fol. 24a & 28a), side by side with bhamddai 
etc. 

(8) The absolutive shows forms like datthinam 
(fol, 28a), although rarely, along with the usual Apbh. 
forms like pāvedi, paviseppinu (fol. 29a), which are very 
common. 


(9) The abstract temination—Hanam and-ppanam 


also appears as—ppunam, although rarely. There are 
cases of-tta also; e. g. capalatta (fol. 31b). 


^ 


5. Three syllables have been rubbed out here, owing to 
two pages having stuck together and then torn as under by 
some one. The first appears to be -the last. “a 

It is not unlikely that it was, as the marginal - note 
suggest, Bharavi, the celebrated Sanskrit poet. RENE LM 

- 6. This is perhaps the scribe's mistake for. ^ - 
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THE DIALECTS OF BURMESE. 
By. L. F. TAYLOR, 


1. Sir George Grierson has placed it upon record 
that'*most of the dialects belonging to the Burma 
group are all butunknown, and only the classical 
language of the Burmese literature, as it is spoken by 
educated Burmans, has been made available to philo- 
logists.” This paper, therefore, which is based on the 
comparison of nine different dialects of Burmese, 
opens up a new subject. 

` Last year gramophone records were prepared by 
the Burma Government, at the request of Sir George 
Grierson, in twenty-nine of the languages and dialects 
found in the Province. These included eight of the 
dialects considered herein. In order that the pieces 
recorded might be properly understood, and in the 
absence of anything but the scantiest information 
concerning the dialects of Burmese, the Local Govern- 
ment sent me out on tour to investigate these different 
forms of speech in situ. The result is that we now 
possess (at present in manuscript) outline grammars and 
lengthy vocabularies of many languages which had 
hitherto remained uninvestigated. It is upon some of 
these materials that the present study is based. 


Shouldiresults of any value appear in this and in 


subsequent papers, our thanks will be due to th 
Hon'ble Mr. C. Morgan Webb, Chief Secretary to th 
Government of Burma, who has not only suggested 
and made possible these investigations, but who has 
also advocated strongly the institution of a Linguistic 


> 


a 
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by Sir George Grierson for India. For my part owe much 
also to Mr. Mark Hunter, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has not only permitted me to work outside 
his department but hasalso assisted me by his advice 
and encouragement. Forany defects in the treatment 
of the materials, I alone must accept responsibility. 

2. A word is here necessary on tlie meaning of 
the word dialect. Ifwe travel to any civilized part of 
Upper or Lower Burma, between say Rangoon and 
Shwebo, we shall find that the medium of communica- 
tion is a language called Burmese. Knowing this 
language we can enter into conversation readily in any 
place. Nevertheless we shall discover slight variations 
in pronunciation and idiom here and there. These, 
however, are too insignificant to arrest our attention. 
We shall, therefore, be justified in regarding this 
language as uniform and the local variations as of in- 


sufficient importance to be termed dialects. 
If on the other hand we travel to Tavoy or to 


Arakan, orif we should happen to stay for a while in 
the villages near the Uppermost Defile of the Irrawaddy, 
we shall find ourselves considerably puzzled to know 
what is being said to us. In a week, however, or a 
month or in three months as the case may be, we shall 
discover that we can get along quite well. The sounds 
which were formerly so strange will now appear to be 
Burmese words strangely pronounced, and the grammar 
willappear to be the same as the grammar we have 
been used to. Ina word we shall recognise, and learn 
sufficiently well to understand it, a dialect of. Burmese. 

It is with dialects of Burmese, in this sense of 
the term, that we shall deal in this paper. Of such 
dialects there are perhaps eleven or twelve, but I have 


bees able to investigate nine only, i i Pos 
4tself, 5 y, including Burmese 
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It may be mentioned in passing that materials 
have been collected also from the languages of the 
more uncivilized peoples. Five or six of these languages | 
which bear no superficial resemblance to Burmese, are 
found on close study to be so similar to it in grammar, 
idiom and even in vocabulary when we have determin- 
ed the phonetic laws that hold, that we must set them 
down tooas dialectical variations. I have not suffi- 

icient time, however, to embody them in the present 
i investigation and must set them aside for future 
Occasion. 


3. The dialects with which we are concerned are 
the following :—Burmese ; Arakanese; Tavoyan ; 
Intha ; Danu ; Yaw ; Samong Hpon ; Megyaw Hpon, 
and Taungyo. A few preliminary remarks may be 
made about each of them. ; ; 
BURMESE. This is the lingua franca of the 
country. I have already referred to its uniformity 
above. The literary language differs somewhat from 
the colloquial in being more conservative and more 
Jniform. It is the colloquial form, however, that I have 
chosen for my present purposes. The pronunciation of 
7 Burmese has changed considerably during the last 
thousand years if we are to judge by the spelling of the 
oldest stone inscriptions. There can be no doubt that 
Burmese, when it ‘was first written, was written 
phonetically ; and by a study of the old inscriptions 
we can measure with some accuracy, the changes that 
have taken place. It has, therefore, been urged more 
than once that any comparison of the vocabularies of 
the dialects of Burmese ought to be made with the old 
Burmese of the inscriptions and not with modern 
colloquial Burmese. This is, in the main, a right 
contention. It is equally true ‘however that. only by . 


~ 
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a study of the sounds in the dialects can we be really 
| sure what the pronunciation of the oldest written 
| Burmese really was. Seeing, therefore, that my present 
limits confine me to the comparison of dialects and 
exclude any investigation of old Burmese, I have 
chosen.the Burmese colloquial speech simply as one' 
of the nine dialects to be compared The investigation 
of the sounds of Old Burmese is, therefore, left to a later 
occasion. The old spellings (which often differ consi+ 
derably from the modern spellings) are being collected 
for me, and no work of any value can be done’ until 
ih this task shall have been completed. 

i . ARAKANESE, This is the speech of the civiliz- 
ed peoples of Arakan. The pronunciation differs a 
good deal from Burmese. In many ways it is more 
archaic, sound and spelling being in agreement. 
Tentatively we may consider the sounds of Arakanese 
as resembling those of Burmese when the language 
was first reduced to writing, about a thousand years ago. 
Arakanese and Burmese must have parted from one 
another somewhere between one and two thousand 
years ago. 

- TAVOYAN. Tavoy is supposed to have been - 
peopled by colonists from Arakan, and the language is 
said to be Arakanese which has undergone change and 
which has been influenced by Siamese. It does un- 
doubtedly resemble Arakanese in many respects and 
popular opinion may be correct. I ‘doubt, however, 
whether Siamese has exercised as E influence as has 
been supposed. i 

. INTHA. In Yawnghwe in the Southern Shan 

v States a strange people is to be found who live on the 
Inle Lake and in the neighbouring villages. They are 

„said to have migrated thither from Tavoy some six 


o 
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hundred years ago. The language is in many respects 
archaic and does resemble Tavoyan. The Inthas are 
undoubtedly much mixed in race, but they have 
preserved their language in a fair degree of purity. 

DANU. The Danus live near to the Inthas. 
What they are racially cannot be determined. Probab- 
ly they are a mixture. Their language, however, is most 
distinctly a form of old Burmese with peculiar modi- 
fications of the vowel sounds which may be due to 
Shan or Taungthu influence, ; 


YAW. The Yaws live in the Pakokku District. 
What they were originally has not been determined. I 
suspect, however, that they are civilized plains Chins 
who have adopted Burmese speech within the last four 
or five hundred years. Of all the dialects of Dumcs 
this most resembles Burmese. 

HPON. The Hpons are a ‘small community 
who live on the defile of the Irrawaddy between Bhamo 
and Myitkyina. They are referred to in Chinese History 
as having been settled in South-West Yunnan 
sometime before the “eighth century “A. D., and 
. they came into Burma about six hundred Jeers ago. 

^ They claim that they lived in Burma. before they 
went into Yunnan, and the probability of this is borne 
out by their language which, although itison the very 
verge of extinction, is still well remembered by a few 
old men. It is unmistakeably a dialect of Burmese (it 
has now become divided into two sub- -dialects, the 
Samong and Megyaw) though very archaic in form, 
much more so in fact than Arakanese, Many words 
which occur as monosyllables in other dialects of 
Burmese are still to be found as disyllables in Hpon, 3 
and evidence points to this as being the older forre. 
Hpoh alorie provides many of the intermediate forms = 


- 
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of words, which are essential for the successful linking 
up of Burmese with other Tibeto-Burman forms of 
speech. Withouta knowledge of Hpon, the study of 
the history of the Burmese language is impossible. 

TAUNGYO. This is another primitive form of 
Burmese. It is spoken in the West of the Southern 
Shan States. It preserves many very archaic features, 
such as the original “1” sound which is often repre- 
sented in Arakanese by “r” andin Burmeseby “y”. 
On the other hand it has suffered much phonetic decay, 
so that a Burman will not recognise it as a form of 
Burmese at all. Nevertheless it has preserved a 
wonderful degree of purity and freedom from. admix- 
ture and is a dialect of Burmese beyond all possibility 
of doubt. I suppose it to have branched off from the 
parent stem some two thousand years ago. It is are 
older dialect than Arakanese, 

Syntax and Grammar. 

4. On examination we find that the syntax and 
grammars of these dialects are almost identical with 
one another and with Burmese. In describing briefly 
then the structure of Burmese I shall be describing , 
that also of the other eight dialects which we are 
investigating. ? l 
. . Burmese belongs to the Tibeto-Burman sub-family 
of the Tibeto-Chinese family of languages. It is an 
isolating language and is usually: described as being 
“tonal and monosyllabic.” This description is 
superficially correct. Burmese does possess three 
distinct tones for many of its syllables in addition to 
certain syllables ending with the. killed consonants 
k, t, s or p which are not variable in tone and which 
ip themselves are supposed by some authorities to 
„ ‘constitute a fourth tone, This tone, if it be admitted 
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as such, would be confined to syllables of this class 
alone, and syllables of this class could not take on any 
of the other three tones. Sofar as “ monosyllabism ” 
is concerned, it is safe tosay that many of the 
monosyllables of the present day are but poorly disguis- 
ed disyllables, and there is now evidence that many 
of the undoubtedly monosyllabic wordsare but the 
result of phonetic decay acting on and disguising old 
words of two or more syllables. 
The following are-some of the characteristic 
features of the grammar and structure :-- 
I. The unit of speech is a root which does not 
correspond to any of our parts of speech. 
According to its place in the sentence, 
or by addition of some formative particle 
(itself originally a root) it may fulfil the 
functions of noun, adjective, verb or 
adverb. The term root is here applied to 
"sucha unit of speech, though the unit 
may itself be of secondary origin, a com- 
pound or fusion of roots of an older 
language period. They are primary roots, 
sofar as the Dialects of Burmese are z 
concerned, though they. may be but 
secondary products in a wider sense. 
II. The general order of the parts of the 
sentence is subject, object, verb. 
III. Gender accords with sex. The sexesare | 
represented either by distinct words or 
by particles indicating sex postfixed to 
nouns. (or prod) of common 
: gender, i C 
IV, The plural is indicated dūc by Sole E 
. , adjectives or by a postfixed particle i-e d 
` implying multiplicity. — ig 
[ F. 0. 0. 1123. ] 
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V. The nouns and pronouns are indeclinable. 
“ Case relations ” are indicated by various 
postfixes which have the functions of 

š English Prepositions. 

VI. The adjective may generally precede or 
follow the noun it qualifies. In the 
former case a connective particle is, in 
some dialects, inserted between the 
adjective and the noun. Some adjectives 
are in some dialects confined by use to 
one or the other position only. The 
genitive precedes the governing noun. 

VII. The adverb precedes the verb. 

VIII. The verb is an impersonal root. The persons 
are indicated by the pronouns or subject. 
The tenses are indicated by postfixed 
particles. The transitive form of a 
verb is distinguished from the intransi- 
tive form either by the aspiration of the 
initial consonant or by the use of 
the auxiliary verb “to cause.” The 
passive form may be distinguished from 
the active either by putting the subject 
into the objective case or by the use of 
the auxiliary verb “ to suffer." Thus “ me 
call" or “T suffer a calling" would be 
the passive forms of '* I call,” 

IX. In common with almost all the languages of 

South East Asia we find the employment 

of numeral affixes in the enumeration of 

nouns. In such cases the noun generally 
comes first, the numeral next, and then 
follows a word descriptive of some quality 
of the noun. Thus for “two men”, 
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“two needles", “two eggs” or "two 
houses " we must say * men two beings” 
“needles two long things," “eggs two 
spherical things” or “ houses two „struc- 
tures.” The same numeral affixes are to 
be found in all the dialects of Burmese, 
though Hpon employs some affixes which 
have probably been borrowed from the 
Shans. 

5, Another feature that our comparison brings 
to light is the common possession of many idioms 
and compounds. Itis common in Burmese to find 
two monosyllables united to form a compound word. 
Such monosyllables may usually, but not always, exist 
alone. We find however many of the same compounds 
occurring in every dialect. It is evident therefore that 
these are of great antiquity, having been formed before 
the dialects separated from the parent language. 
Similar idioms are also found throughout, thus to listen 
or obey is invariably rendered by “to erect the ear.” 
These also must be of great age. 

6. The individual words too are nearly always the 
same. That is they are the same etymologically though z 
phonetically they differ. The following illustrations 
will make my meaning plain. The English word in 
each case will be followed by the Burmese, Arakanese, - 
Tavoyan, Intha, Danu, Yaw, Samong, Hpon, Megyaw 
Hpon and Taungyo words. 

To drop:—tfa tfa, kla, tfa, tfa, tfa, tfa, tfa, kla. 

Horse:—mjin, mrey, bjin, EDAD meay, mjaj ms, 


* 


mjo, mle. 
Become :—-pjit, praik, pjit, pjeat, .pjeat, pjit, pjit, : 
pjit, plaik. <i LEM 
Stone :—dfauk, dfauk, kld, dzok, dzok, djauk, 
ka-lauk, ka-lok, kloe. * 


a a 
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The proportion of words in the vocabularies of the 
various’ dialects which correspond to the words in 
Burmese varies between 70 and 98 per cent. 


| ^7: Having shown that the dialects are similar in 
| structure and idiom and vocabulary, it follows that the 
essential part of our enquiry will be a study of the 
phonetic changes that words undergo as they pass from 
dialect to dialect. We must classify the words accord- 
ing to their sounds and meanings and study the 
phonetic changes that take place. We may reasonably 
expect that law and order will prevail and that we shall 
discover certain laws which regulate these changes, 

8. This I have attempted to do, and the materials 
which I have employed are vocabularies of some eight 
hundred words in each of the nine dialects. For the 
sake of facilitating the work I have dropped out of 
comparison all compound words (for in these secondary 
changes take place) and words of Pali origin and have 
been left with a list of approximately five hundred 
monosyllables, the greater part of which are to be 
found in every dialect. The changes which these 
syllables have undergone have been tabulated and are 
given below in Table II. I have also analysed the * 
sounds of these five hundred monosyllables into their 
ultimate elements and these have been arranged and 
tabulated in Table I. Table I therefore gives a list of 
the phonetic elements to be found in each dialect and 
the combinations in which they occur. Table II gives 
a list of the combinations of these elementary sounds 
into syllables and shows how the latter change from 
: dialect to dialect. It must never be forgotten, however, 

- that these tables do not profess to be the result of an 
; exhaustive study of all the sounds to be found in these 


* 
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dialects. They are the result of the analysis and com- 
parison of vocabularies of five hundred words. More 
than this they do not pretend to be. They have been 
grouped in accordance with their spelling in Burmese. 
This has been done because trial has shown that such 
is the logical and proper arrangement. 

9. We may divide words into four groups, accord- 
ing totheir sounds. Inthe first group are included 
those words which occur as simple vowel sounds. The 
second group includes words which commence as a 
vowel and which terminate in a nasal or in a “killed 
consonant.” The third group includes words which 
commence with a consonant and which end in a 
vowel, whilst inthe fourth group are included the words 
of triple formation. They commence with a consonant 
(or combination of consonants) which is followed by a 
vowel (or diphthong) and they terminate in a nasal or 
with a killed consonant. The words in the first three 


groups may, for the sake of convenience, be regarded” 


as special forms and we may represent the typical word 
by the definition which has been applied to the words 
in group four. 

Since however the killed consonants are not really 
pronounced but only modify the preceding vowel, and 
since the only real finals are n and ng, it follows that 
it will be sufficient in Table II to trace the changes 
that our syllable undergo first when arranged accord- 
ing to their initial sounds and secondly when m 
according to their middle or vowel sounds. 

10. So far I have dealt with facts. In this con- 
cluding paragraph I wish to deal with something 
which has not yet been established, but which is indi- 
cated by the materials that have been collected. I do 
not claim originality for the hypothesis that I am about 
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to express, I content myself with asserting that thenew 
materiāls tend to strengthen it and encourage us to 
believe that some day it will be either confirmed 


or refuted. : : 
If we investigate words in the Indonesian languages 


we find that they have a definite structure. In the 
first place there is a definite root, consisting generally 
of three sounds: a consonant, vowel and final consonant. 
From these roots are formed word-bases. The bare 
root may become a word-base, or the reduplicated root 
may do so, or roots may be combined and form a word- 
base, or finally the word-base may be formed from the 
root by formative particles wbich may be prefixes, in- 
fixes or postfixes. Finally, by the extension of the 
word-base by reduplication or formative particles are 
formed the bulk of the words of the Indonesian 
dialects. All this can be demonstrated with certainty 
because the Indonesian words are polysyllabic and 

* phonetic decay, though sometimes great, has not dis- 
guised the traces. 

I believe that something of the same sort has 
occurred in the monosyllabic languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman group if not in all the mono-syllabic languages 
of South East Asia. I must however confine myself 
here to Burmese and its dialects. 

: I believe that in the history of Burmese, as in Indo- 
nesian, roots were converted into word-bases, and that 
word-bases were extended until à large vocabulary had 
been built up. Such words must have been poly- 
syllables originally and must have betrayed the nature 
of their origin. At a later date phonetic decay set in on 
an almost unprecedented scale and these polysyllables 
became shortened and simplified into monosyllables. 
But this is the source of all our difficulties. Poly- 

* syllabic Burmese (or rather proto-Burmese) could have 


s 
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been analysed and studied. Monosyllabic*Burmese- 


however defies analysis. Nevertheless certain indica- 
tions may be pointed out. 

I. If we look through a Burmese Dictionary 
weare arrested by many words which have similar 
meanings and similarity in sound. For instance (i) a 
wa, an orifice ; win, a fence round an enclosure ; wut, 
to dress or wear; wun, to be round or circular; wun, 
the belly ; we, to overflow or distribute ; we, to run 
round an object; we, a whirlpool; we, to fly round an 
object ; waik, to curve round ; waiylh, to encircle ; etc. 
etc. (ii) la, to come ; la, to advance ; Jun, to exceed or 
trespass ; ahlun, exceedingly; lan, a road; law, to err 
or wander; hlwe, to divert. etc. or (iii) kin, to cook; 
dfet, to cook; díat, a word connected with cooking 
places, soot, etc ; dgo to boil to a pulp; dfwan, to be 
burnt up; dfauy, to feed, tend; dfwe, to give a meal; 
tfet, to cook, tfit to be burnt, as food in cooking;-and so 


on' I could give dozens of such groups of words, but . 


those given already are typical of the rest. In some 
instances I have discovered twenty-six different words 
which are similar in sound and meaning. 


I think we may. safely conclude that there is a 
common root submerged in every one of the words of 
each group, This root has in each case been extended 
and modified in meaning by various formative elements 
which have been attached to and become fused with it. 

II. That it was possible for formatives to have 
modified words.is indicated not only by what has been 
said immediately above, but also by the factthata 
similar thing can be seen to-day. . The transitive verb 
is formed from the intransitive by the aspiration of 
the initial consonant. Thus from no, to wake, we form 
hno, to awaken; from nit, to be drowned, we ferm 
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hnit, to 'drown something else; from le, to fall we form 
hle to fell; from dfa, to fall we form tfa, to drop etc. 
etc. This illustration does not, of course, afford us 
any proof, but it encourages us to hope that a minute 
comparison of Burmese words may enable us in time 
to effect at least a partial analysis. 

III. Some few words which occur as mono- 
syllables in Burmese, occur as disyllables in Hpon. 
We will consider two instances. 

The word for tiger in Burmese is dfa, in Hpon 
it is kia. The word for stone in Burmese is dfauk, 
in Hpon it is ki-lauk. The kā” isa common prefix 
in Hpon, and many words cannot exist without it. 
Now the “I” in Hpon corresponds very frequently to 
"y" in Burmese. Thus I suppose ki-la and ki-lauk 
to have become kž-ya, and ki-yauk. These forms 
would telescope at once into dfa and dfauk. That “I” 
was the original sound contained in these words is 
proved conclusively by a comparison of the same 
words in other languages of the Tibeto-Burman family 
and even in the dialects of Burmese itself. Thus for 
tiger we get “kla” in Tavoyan and "klaw" in Taungyo, 
For stone we find "klaw" in Tavoyan and “Klce” in 
Taungyo. We have, therefore, in the Burmese words 
cha and. chauk, succeeded in proving the fusion of a 
prefix with a root, S : 

Allthis, however, requires further investigation, 
and the materials that have been collected should prove 
of value. I hope to deal with the subject more fully 
at a later occasion. The illustrations given above are 
not all that I have been able to collect, they are just 
sufficient to indicate the nature of the evidence upon 
which our hypothesis is based. Not until we know 
mare of the word structure, not only of the Burmese, 
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but also of the Shan, Karen and Mon-Khmer languages 
shall we be able to understand their relationships with 
one another. Much less shall we be able to make any 
fruitful comparison of this order of languages with 
Indonesian or with the great order of agglutinating 
languages which extends across Eur-Asia from Hungary 
to Japan. ; ; 
Phonetic Symbols employed. 


The symbols employed are those of the “Inter- 
national Phonetic Association,” : 
p’, K’, t’, & s’, are the aspirated forms of p, k, t, & s. 
9 is pronounced as th in “thin”. 


» » p un g Crews 
Z9 = cee LOO: 
S » ” 2 S 1) "ship". 
Zin, » » gin French “rouge”, The 


English word "jar" would 
be writen dza. 
R. & y. The former resembles the noise made when 
gargling at the back of the mouth, 
The latter an attempt to hiss from the throat. - 
n is pronounced as ng in "singer". - 


The other consonants have their common values, 

y is pronounced as u in the French “pur”. 

es zi » French è, 

ce , eu in French “peur”. 

Æ si „ ain “man”. 

a , ain French "patte". 

ZY „ ain “tar”. 

ə » Šin “thë man”. A short in- 
definite vowel. 

„uin “but”. 


2: ” p P (C 1 » - 
5: 5 » aw in claw. T 
[ F. 0. 0. 11 24 ] 
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e 
o is pronounced as o in "go". 


y . u n 
ó 5, 5 AS O se 1 O less 


The other vowels as in Italian. z 
dé is written to indicate a sound intermediate 


between ts and dz. 
oas in i^, e°, etc. indicates an abrupt termination; 


a sudden check to the vowel. 
k t asin ak, it, etc. indicates a consonant hinted at 


B rather than pronounced. It has the effect of checking 


the vowel. 
as in 1, à, etc, indicates a nasalization of the vowel. 


Em cs mcum um. 


e . 
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THE RELATION OF SÜDRAKA'S . 
MRCCHAKATIKA TO THE CARUDATTA 
OF BHASA. Big den 


By S. K. BELVALKAR. 

1. Bhāša, the” famous dramatist, the theme of 
unstinted eulogy for Kalidasa (Mālavikāgnimitra, i. 5), 
Bana (Harsacarita, Introd. st. 15), Vakpatiraja (Gaüda- 
vaho, st. 800), Jayadeva (Prasanna-R. i. 22) and others, 
has had a most strange reception at the hands of 
modern Sanskritists. When he was a mere name, the 
loss of even the most distant trace of his works or their. 
names was universally deplored as a. great disaster to 
Sanskrit literature ; but when by 2 happy accident a 
number of his Sus were discovered and brought to 
light by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapatiéastri, many 
of us, refusing to believe in the great good news, 
essayed to prove that the author of the newly discoyer- 
ed 13 plays was not the great Bhāsa but perhaps a 
name-sake of his who has been ‘variously assigned to, 
the 6th, 8th, or the 10th century after Christ :—and 
this in face of the steadily growing mass of evidence. 
which Mr. Ganapatiéastri and others placed before the 
world in learned Prefaces and magazine articles. We 
do not wish to discuss. in this place the question as to 
the genuineness of these plays or the. date of their 
AE but limit ourselves to a more or less detailed 


comparision, `: .especially from. the point. of view. "of 


dramaturgy, of the Cdrudatta of Bhasa. and the 


Mrcchakatika of "Sadráka—the. two „plays. which "have. 


been. on all hands admitted to bear" to one another a 
relatión the- most. unique. of its kind. án. Sanskrit 


literature. xe 
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2. While Sudraka's Mrcchakatika is a complete 
play in' ten Acts the Cārudatta of Bhāsa, as is well 
known, ends with Act 4. Isthe four Act play com- 
plete in itself; and if not, did Bhàsa write any more 
Acts ?—this is our first question. Now in spite of the 
colophon avasitam Cārudattam which one of the two 
Mss. gives, it can be proved from internal evidence 
that the author of the extant four Acts of the Carudatta 
intended to write more. Thus in Act i stanza 6, in the 
course of his lamentation on account of poverty, the 

* hero is made to say— 


Papam karma ca yat parairapi krtam tat tasya 
sambhāvyate. 


"Anda crime by others committed is from him 
suspected to emanate.” 


These words can have a significance only if the hero 
comes to be accused for a crime such as the murder of 
the heroine which is committed by others (Šakāra). 
This event does not take place in the course of the 
extant four Acts. Again in the same Act Šakāra, after 
discovering that Vasantasenā the heroine has given 
him the slip, utters the threat—Ahake dàva vaūcite 
kūdakāvadasīļaye sauvahā dukkhade kade !—“ So you 
have dared to deceive me, the master of those that 
deceive! A bitter end is in store for you." And 
later in his message to Càrudatta, he conveys a 
similar threat in the words—Vasaūcaseniā nāma 
ģaņiādāriā .... . ammehi baļļakārena nūamāņā 
mahantena suvaņnāļamkārena tava geham pavittāk Šā 
suve ņiyyāaidavvā. Mā ddva tava a mama a dāļuno 
kkoko hodi ti, ele — The courtizan's daughter by 
name Vasantasenā, about to be led away by us in force, 
has; with great golden ornaments, entered your house: 
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Send her back to-morrow for fear lest there might 
ensue a great quarrel between you and me.” The 
expectancy here raised has not been fulfilled in the 
existing four Acts. Sakāra somehow wished. to, make 
the revenge turn upon the great golden ornaments ; 
but just how is not clear. 2 


2 


3. Asimilarunfulfilled expectancy confronts us in 
the next Act. For instance, the Sarhvahaka (sham pooer), 
who takes to gambling, and is rescued by 
Vasantasenā from the clutches of his creditors, longs to 
return the obligation but finds no opportunity, just as 
in Act four Sajjalaka (=Sarvilaka) leaves the stage with 
the pious but unfulfilled wish—Bhon! Kadā khalv- 
asyāh pratikartuyam. bhavisyati—“Oh! When can it 
be possible for me to requite her?” Dramatic Justice 
requires that an opportunity be given to these persons 
to do what they so ardently long for; otherwise their 
very introduction into the play becomes absolutely 
void of meaning. seit 


4. Lastly consider the case of Carudatta himself, 
the hero of the play. Bhāsa introduces him to us as 
a poor man—but not without a hope of someday being 
able to regain his fortune ; cp. 1.5—Bhdgyakramena hi 
dhanāni punar bhavanti.—'By another turn of fortune 
riches may come back again." Here again dramatic 
justice requires that this hope be fulfilled: that the 
merits of the hero be adequately rewarded. Nothing 
of the kind takes place in the course of the four Acts 
of Bhāsa, On the other hand an additional monetary 
misfortune falls upon the hero in the shape of the theft 
of Vasantasenà's. ornaments from his house. And 
although the ornaments are ultimately restored to the — - 
rightful owner, the point to note is that ;Carudatta 
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never knows of this fact. Yet more strange perhaps 1s 
the circumstance that while presumably one of the 
main themes of the play is the love and the ultimate 
union 9f Cārudatta and Vasantasenā, this never actually 
takes place in the first four Acts. At the end of Act 4 
the heroine does indeed start as an abhisárikà to meet 
Carudatta in his house, taking along with her the stolen 
ornaments (imam podran gauhia) and regardless of 
the clouds gathering overhead; but the rest is all 
e silence! It is clear that no audience can ever be ready 

to tolerate such a tantalizing end to an otherwise 

perfectly interesting play. 

5. The conclusion is therefore inevitable that the 
| author of the Cērudatta did contemplate writing more 
| than the existing four Acts. We may therefore rest in 

the pious expectation that the remaining Acts of the 
Carudatta will one day be discovered, and for -the 
present account for the separate existence of the first 
four Acts (and incidently of the colophon avasitam Cāru- 
daitam) by assuming that it was perhaps customary to 
divide a longer play, for purposes of stage representa- 
tion, into two or more smaller parts not quite on the 
analogy of the Trilogies and Tetralogies of the Greek 
and Elizabethan Stage, but rather like what is sometimes 
done on our modern stage (and even occasionally by 
some of our Universities who are expected to know 
better) when they divide Kālidāsa's Sakuntala into two 
parts : 1-4 and 4-7, both inclusive, Or as an alternative 
hypothesis we may assume that death or some such 
thing came in the way of the proper conclusion of 
play. The last hypothesis rules out of court the view 
G that the Carudatta of Bhasa is an abridgement of- the 
Mrcchakatika, and we will not "Utd. dew 9 
thāt hypothesis into account. : 
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6. But limiting ourselves to a critical comparison 
of the extant portion of the Cārudatta with the corre- 
sponding portion of the Mrcchakatika, can we come to 
any definite conclusions as to the priority of the one 
over the other? I believe that we can. Let us there- 

. fore consider the evidence both ways. 


7. The view that the Carudalta is an abridgement 
of the Mrcchakatika is rendered prima facie probable 
by the circumstance that the former does not contain 
Vidüsaka's tiresome description in Act 4 of the eight 
quadrangles in Vasantasenā's house, or the Robber’s 
lengthy effusion (in eight verses) on the fickleness of 
women in the same Act; nor again the low-life realism 
exhibited by Stidraka in the rather lengthy intermezzo 
in Act 2 wherein we are introduced to Mathura, 
Samvahaka, Dyūtakāra, and Darduraka—to say nothing 
of the considerable.shortening in the chasing. scene in 
Act 1 (19 stanzas and 74 prose lines in the Mrechakafika 
as against 14 stanzas and 52 prose lines in the Cārudatta,) 
or in Cārudatta's lamentation on poverty (10 stanzas in 
the Mrcchakatika as against just 5 in the Cārudatta) in 
the same Act, or in the Robber's preamble on the 
philosophy of theft in Act 3, besides a nūmber of E 
minor omissions too numerous to specify. As it is 
perfectly conceivable that a play like the Mrechakatika 
should have been shortened for stage purposes, there 
are anumber of scholars who refuse to subscribe to 
Mr. Ganapati Šāstri's view that the “ short play of 
Carudatta has been amply enlarged by the addition of 
fine passages, which render the plot even more interest- 
ing, and has, under the name of Mrcchakatika, become 


famous as the work of Südraka." wa ti ei 2 
"8. But it does not seem to have been sufficiently 
[ E. 0, C. 1126 ] Qu Won. qu 
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realised that the Cērudatta of Bhāsa is in some places 
more extensive than the play of which it is presumed 
to be the abridgement. Thus consider the soliloquy 
of Vidüsaka in the first Act immediately after the 
Prologue (25 lines in Bhāsa as against 16 in Stidraka) 
and note in particlular the words—Eso vää paccdcak- 
khido hiaena anubandhiamáno gacchiadi; and further— 
Mama udaram avatthdvisesam jāņādi. Appendvi 
tussadi. Bahuam vi odauabharam bharissadi dīama- 
nam, na dedi adiamánam, na paccācikkhadi :—words 
which are of great significance for the character of 
Vidüsaka, the avaricious and withal the loyal Brahman 
friend of the hero, Similarly in the chase scene 
Südraka does not give the bragging speech of Vita— 
Vasantasene, sarvatra bhaydnabhijnahrdayam mam 
kuru. Pasya: 
Paricitatimirā me siladosena rātrir 
Bahalatimirakālāstīrnapūrvā vighattāh; 
Yuvalijanasamaksam kāmam etanna vācjam 
Vipanisu hatasesā raksinah sáksiuo me. 
which again has a particular bearing upon the 
character of Vita as also upon the morale of the 
Ujjayini of the day. In fact the character of this Vita 
as Bhàsa paints him is most cowardly and contempti- 
ble and has none of the culture and other relieving 
features of Šūdraka's Vita. Thus for instance Bhasa’s 
Vita, at the sight of Carudatta’s Ceti, as she was issuing 
out of the house, himself conceives of the dastardly 
plan of maltreating her and of offering her to Sakara as 
a substitute for the lost Vasantasena : cp. his speech— 
Bhavanannirgatya kācid iyam dgacchati. Bhavaiu 
anayā varākam vaīīcayāmi. And when Šakāra says— 
Jánemi šaļayogeņa na hoi Vasaūīcaseniā, he even tries to 
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convince him that the lady is Vasantasena herselt— 
Esà rangapravesena kalānām caiva siksaya 

Svarāntarena daksā hi vyāhartum ; tanna muiicyatam. 
It is evident that such a total change in the conception 
: of a character—a change again which is not a change 
S for the better—is beyond the province of the mere 
: abridgement-maker. A few more cases tending to 
disprove the view that Bhasa’s play is an abridgement 
will now be exhibited in parallel columns without any 


comment:— 
BHASA SUDRAKA 
P. 17, Acti. st. 20. Absent. 
P. 42, Aham pi tena P. 112 (B.S.S.), Cālittāva- 
ayyeņa abbhanufifiádo : Sese a tassim jūdovajīvi- 


aņņam uvacitthadutti. damhi $amvutte. 
Kaham  annam  erisam 
manussaraanam labheam 
ti, kaham ca tassa komala- < 
lalidamahurasarirappari- 
sakidattham me hatthani: 
saharanasarirasama d d e- 
na soaniam karissam ti 
jadanivvedo daddhasa- 

~ rirarakkhaņattham jüdo- 
vajivi sarnvuddo. 
P. 53, The short dialogue Absent. 
between Vidüsaka and à 
Carudatta before sleep : 
P. 57, Act iii st. 12 and Absent. 
the speech immediately 
preceding. 
P. 64, Act iii st. 16 and Absent. 
the 'speech of Vidüsaka 7 ; ; 
which is the occasion es i 
for it. à UM Ees 
P. 67, Act iii st, 185 ze L Absent. i: ie ane iso EN. 
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P. 81, Ganika (ātmagatam) P. 214, Vase ntasenà 
—Dhikkhu  ganiibhà- ^ (vihasya ^ sakhimukham 
vam,  Luddhatti mam pasyanti)—Mitteya kad- 
tulaadi. Jai na padic- ham ņa genhissarh raaņā- 
che'so jjeva doso bha- valim? (iti grhītvā parsve 
vissadi. (prakāšam)  sthápayati.) 
Anedu ayyo. 


9. Butit may be argued that the author of an 
abridgement may occasionally find it necessary to expand 
the original for the sake of better dramatic effect; and 
although noneofthe passages we have hitherto adduced 
are capable of being thus explained away, yet, granting 
the truth of the proposition, it follows as a necessary 
corollaryto it that the author of the abridgement 
will at least endeavour not to spoil the effect of 
the original by introducing inartistic, meaningless, 
and even absurd speeches of his own composition. 
But this is what Bhāsa must be supposed to have. done 
ifheisto be placed after Südraka. Thus in Act 4 
whatever reason we might assign to Bhasa’s having 
ushered Vidüsaka into the presence of Vasantasenā 
earlier than the Robber, nothing in my opinion can 
justify Vasantasenà's direct and unskilful accusation of 
the Robber in the words—Aham Jāņnāmi tassa -gehe 
sāhasam karia auido aam alamkaro. Tt is quite incon- 
ceivable that with that skilful management of this part 
of the dialogue by Šūdraka before one’s eyes even a 
third-rate dramatist would commit such a /glaring and 
unmotivated blunder. A somewhat similar comment 
has to be made in regard to the dialogue which ensues 


in Act i between the hero and the Ganikà whom he 
mistakes for Radanikā. E eee 


„10. Then again if the Carudaífa of Bhāsa is.an 
abridgement of Südraka's Mrcchakatika, what. could 
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have been Bhasa’s motive in studiously Aci all 
reference to the political revolution at Ujjayini which 
forms the background of Südraka's play ? Šūdraka 
alludes to it in the Prologue (P. 13) and again in, Act 4 
(P. 189), and we know that in the dénouement it is 
through this political revolution that it has become 
possible for the poet to accord poetic justiceto all the 
parties concerned. It is too much to expect that the 
author of the abridgement would omit this important 
bye-plot and yet preserve the main features of the play 
unchanged, which he must do as an epitomiser. On 
the other hand the addition ofa bye-plot is what 
properly belongs to the province of an elaborator of 
an earlier shorter version of the play. 

11. The argument based upon an aesthetic 
evaluation of certain stanzas in Bhasa's Cérudaita with 
the corresponding stanzas in Südraka's Mrcchakatika, 
where they are not absolutely identical, is rather of an 
illusive character and cannot yield decisive results. 
The work of the earlier writer is normally expected to 
be-crude and less polished while that of the later 
writer should be more refined and poetic. But this is 
not an invariable rule ; and if the later writer happens 
to be an elaborator rather than an epitomiser, and if 
theelaboration has been carried from some specific 
motive, no chronological conclusions of any kind are 
possible even as regards passages which all critics—by 
a.sort of a literary miracle—agree to regard as poetically 
superior or inferior as the case may be. Although 
therefore we have collected a number of passages from 
Bhasa which, according to us, are poetically superior, 
and a number of others which are poetically inferior, 
to the corresponding passages from Südraka, we abstain 
from making use of them for our present purpose; as 
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the argument is likely to cut both ways. We give 
below a few illustrations of what we mean— 


BHASA SUDRAKA 

P. 8-pürvabalirüdhayavan-P. 19-samprati virūdhatrņ- 
kurāsu. ānkurāsu. 

P. 10-atthavāvārā govadā-P. 22-atthakallavattā varadā- 
raā via masaabhīdā gihā-  bhità via govāladāraā jahim 
do niggacchandi. jahim na khajjanti tahim 

tahim gacchanti. 

P. 12-Vegadaham pracali- P. 29-Vegidaham pravisrtah 


tah pavanopameyah pavanam nirundhyam, 
Kimtvām grahitum athavā Tvannigrahe tu varagatri 
na hi mesti éaktih ? na me prayatnah. 

P. 14-Made khu jo hoi na P. 35-Mumukkhu je hodi na 
nama jivai. $e kkhu jivadi. 

P. 24-Na tasya kaácid vib- P. 54-Na tena kagcid vibha- 
havair amanditah. vair vimānitah. 

P. 28 andelsewhere—Ka- P. 65 and throughout--Kama- 
madevanuyanappahudi. devāadaņujjāņādo pahudi. 


P. 29-vivahantā via saad- P, 67-duvevi tumhe susam- 
lam  duvvinidabalivaddà panna via kalamakedārā 
annonnam  samkilesandi. annonnam sisena sisam så- 
Aham dani kam pasā- māgadā. Aham pi imiņā 
demi. Bhodu, dāņi Ra- karahajāņusariseņa sīseņa 
daniam pasādemi. Rada- duvevi tumhe - panamia 
mes pasidedu — pasidedu pasādemi, utthedhatti. 
These are all passages taken from the first Act; the 
other Acts yield even larger material for comparison. 
In some of these passages the palm of superiority 
undoubtedly belongs to Bhāsa ; in others to Šūdraka. 
But it is impossible to say what passage was written 
first and what was its second and improved edition. 
In short the aesthetic argument is an argument which 
cannot be used on either side of the question. with any 
compelling forces ae n e E 


. ^ 
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12. The considerations hitherto urged would 
probably enable us to arrive at the negative conclusion 
that there exist no valid reasons for regarding the 
Cārudatta of Bhāsa as a later abridgement of Stylraka' S 
Mrcchakatika. Let us now look at the shield from the 
other side and determine if any positive reasons exist 
for regarding the Myrcchakatika as the later elabora- 
tion of the Càrudatta. Now if we look at passages such 
as those mentioned in Para. 7 above as later additions, 


: the motive for their addition becomes at once evident. 


It is partly to show off one’s knowledge and_ familiarity 
with such highly technical. and out-of-the-way facts as 
the inner arrangement of a wealthy courtizan’s house or 
the scientific accoutrements of a professional robber, 
which were detailed in regular manuals now un- 
fortunately, or rather fortunately, no longer extant ; and 
partly to introduce. broad humour and low-life realis 

Indeed, that Südraka often makes a deliberate appeal to 
the gallery is capable of easy illustration. Consider for 
instance the speeches of Sakara (P. 33) ending. with— 
Iihiànam salam mālemi : sūle hagge ! or those ending 
with—Ido Bhāve ido Cede : Bhave Cede, Cede. Bhāve: 
Tumhe dàva eante cista. . (P. 47), or lastly those begin- 
ning with—Ale .kdkapadamastasisaka dustavaduakā, 
uvavisa uvavisa (P. 56) in Act first ; then passing over 
the extremely humorous scene between the Shampooer, 
the Sabhika, the Gambler, and that lovable rogue of a 
Dardurka, we may mention the little affair in Act ii 
between Vidüsaka and Vardhamānaka about washing 
the feet, and in Act four Vidüsaka's courteous. {!) 
reference to Vasantasena’s old mother (P. 207f). Here 
the appeal is rather too broad,-and no wonder if it at 
times transcends the bounds of what is proper or 
dignified. For instance, I. have always thought that 
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* 
it is extremely improper of Carudatta to propose— 
Vayasya Maitreya, vam udakam grhāna; Vardhamanakah 
padau praksālayatu. The corresponding portion in 
Bhasa*is much more successful even as a humorous 
scene. So also in Act 4, after the description of the 8 


. quadrangles or courts of Vasantasena’s house, Sūdraka 


contradicts himself by bringing Vasantasenā into the 
Rukkhavādiā, whereas in the beginning of the Act she 
is seated in an apartment of her house having a gavaksa. 
Such a violent shifting of scenes within an Act is an 
absolute heresy in a Sanskrit drama, and perhaps the 
only reason for the fact is Südraka's desire to thereby 
secure for Vidüsaka in Act 5 an opportunity for the 
retort— 

Vasantasenā—Kā tumhdnam Rukkhavadia vuccati ? 

Vidüsaka—Jahim na khàiadi na piiadi. 

13. It would I suppose be admitted by all that 
Šūdraka could not have himself been the author of at 
least that stanza in the Prologue which speaks of 
Šūdraka's own death in the words—Labdhvā cayuh 
satābdam dasadinasahitam Sūdrako 'gnim pravistah ; 
and there is further evidence to prove that the Dhūtā 
episode in Act 10 is added to the play by a hand later 
than that of Südraka. This being the case, it is con- 
ceivable that throughout the play a few stanzas here 
and there such as those on the fickleness of women, 
the miseries of poverty, and so on, got interpolated in 
later times. These stanzas are often extremely dull and 
superfluous. For example, stanza iii. 22 or iv. 23 and iv. 
27. Even if wetake away all such palpable addition from 
the present text of the Mrcchakafika, and even if we 
agree to put up with the redundencies and the mytho- 
logical solecisms à la mode de. Sakara (of which there 
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is little trace in Bhāsa), yet what remains of Šūdraka's 
play is, from the stage-manager’s point of view an 
extremely awkward piece to deal with, whereas Bhàsa 
has such a fine and discriminating eye for thg little 
details of time and place and situation and apparel 
(which can come only of an attentive study of the stage- 
conditions and a perfect imaginative identification with 
the several characters brought on the stage) that, 
whether the author of the newly discovered plays is to 
be regarded as the predecessor of Kālidāsa or not, it is 
evident that we must rank him as a dramatist of a very 
high order. Afew illustrations will make our point 
clear— 

- Act i—Throughout the Gies scene Cārudatta is 
seated in a part of his house not illuminated 
by any lamp; hence although the Ganika 

` presumably recognises the hero by his voice 
how- natural it is for her, when Vidüsaka 
"comes back with the lamp, to ejaculate— 
Dīvāļoasūidarūvo so evva dani eso jaass 
hide aham nissāsamattalakhidam | sariram 
uvvahāmi! Please note also how skilfully 
the return of Radanikà is timed.—Bhàsa 
gives us a clear idea throughout the chase 
scene of the-topography of the city. The 
chase began upon a thoroughfare. Then 
Vasantasena enters a lane which in Sakara’s 
words was andhaalapulisagambhla, and itis 
"in this lane that the hero's house is situated. 
As the house was sambhoamalina and as 
no rays of a lamp etc: streamed out of its 
` windows and doors, that particular spot, as 
Vasantasenā correctly observes, was the 


: a darkest in the lane, and it was also a wirdy 
TĀ 0, 0, 1 26) °° 
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night. We thus see that Bhāsa omits no 
circumstance that would lend probability to 
the events. 


Act ii—After the heroic rescue of the Buddhist 


mendicant from the infuriated elephant, 
Karnapüra naturally expects to receive some 
presents and not a mere profusion of praise; 
ashe says—Na una kocci kimpi icchai dadum. 
It is at this that Carudatta gives away his 
only prāvāraka and returns home Jayyovavī- 
damattapūvārao, as the heroine says, In 
Act three Vidüsaka blames the hero for this 
his unconsidered charity. If it was through 
compassion, says he, a worthier object for it 
existed nearer at hand, viz. Vidüsaka him- 
self who in a cold night bharidagaddabho 
via bhümie pallotthami. 


Act iii—The dialogue between Vidüsaka and Cāru- 


datta’s wife after the theft is, in Bhàsa's 
Cūrudatta, far more full of feeling and verve 
than the corresponding portion in the 
Mrcchakatika. And Bhasa wishes to preserve 
a system of time-indication for the play: 
the chase taking place on the sasthi, and 
theft on the saptamī, and the incidents of 
the last Act on the astami,—which, because 
it involves an astronomical inconsistency 
(the Moon being made to rise at midnight 
on the sasthi in Act i and to set at about the 
same time on the astami of the same 
fortnight in Act iii) is probably ignored 
deliberately by the author of the Mrcchaka- 
tika. „An improvement of this nature is 
more in the line of a later elaborator : it is 
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g 
too much to believe that an epitomiser has 
allowed such a blunder to creep into the 
play when it was not originally there. 


And generally it may be said that Bhāsa is more 


“full and precise in his stage-directions than 
Šūdraka. Thus it is absurd to make Caru- 
datta sit down immediately after he has 
offered the bali inthe beginning of Act i. He 
is inthe courtyard outside and must re-enter 
the house. Then later, after the melée with 
Sakara when Cārudatta discovers a stranger 
in the house and Vidüsaka delivers the 
message of Sakàra, Bhàsa makes Vasantasenā 
say very properly—Ayyasarandgadamhi; and 
Vidüsaka's speech wherein he tells the hero 
that the stranger in the house is no other 
than Vasantasenā who has already, ever 
since the return from the Fare of Kamadeva, 
conceived an affection for him, that speech 
is rightly made apavdrya by Bhāsa. Šūdraka 
has no such refined ideas; he is often 
coarse to a fault. Compare the gross 
suggestion in Mathura's speech in Act ii— 
Kissa tuham tanumajjhe aharena radadatta 
duvvinidena 


Jampasi manaharavaaņam loāantī kadakkheņa ? — 
- And in Act 1 also towards the end it is absurd 


to make Carudatta accompany the heroine 
in person in her return journey to her 
house; and absurder still is Vidüsaka's speech 
—Tumam jevva edam kalahamsagamimim 
anugacchanio rāahamso via sohasi.. But 
with an author bent. upon making every 
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1 possible appeal to the gallery nothing bette 
1 can ever be expected. 
| 14. Itis perhaps unnecessary to labour the point 
| any further. An attentive study of the two plays along 
i lines somewhat similar to those we have hitherto 
followed would convince any unbiassed reader that the E 
j Mrcchakatika of Šūdrakais a deliberate amplification of 
s the.earlier play of Bhāsa, underaken from specific 
. dramaturgic motives; and while therefore the elaborator 

has improved upon the original in a number of ways he 

has in the attempt sacrificed the unity, the delicate 

finish, and a portion of the beauty of the original, 

as was quite inevitable. The plays cannot possibly 

have been independent productions: the many identical 

and analogous passages in the two plays make such 

an .hypothesis quite untenable. And whether the 

reason for Sfidraka’s elaboration was the fact that the 

play had remained unfinished in the original, or it was 

simply a kāvyārthacauryam is, in the present state of 

our knowledge, more curious than profitable to inguire 

15. M. Sylvain Lévi alone amongst Oriental 

critics has been from the first consistent in assigning 

the Mrechakatika to the 6th century after Christ, while | 

all other scholars had agreed to regard the play as 

earlier than any of Kalidasa's, and probably dating 

from the beginning of the Christian era. The 

discovery of Bhasa’s Cārudatta has unexpectedly 

strengthened Lévi's position, but if there be something 
i in the argument based upon internal evidence (such 
i as the form of the Prakrit) to make us still regard the 
| Mrcchakatika as earlier than the plays of Kālidāsa, and 
E if Bhāsa is to be regarded—as we hope we have made 
= it probable—-as a predecessor of Südraka, this will not 


.. beswithout an indirect - bearing upon. the question of 
. the date of Bhàsa. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF KALIDASA’S 
“ UPAMĀS”. 


By P. K. GODE. 


Every student of Sanskrit literature is quite 
familiar with the $loka, which begins with sr afeqae ! 
and though the force of the quotation has gone 
home to many a reader of Kalidasa, none has under- 
taken a critical survey of his Upamās, which are so 
charming and interesting not only tothe students of 
Rhetoric proper, but also to the general lovers of 
literature. I propose to examine the. above-mentioned 
remark on objective grounds. But in doing so my 
object is mainly psychological. I shall try to indicate, 
not only the poet's range of observation, his keen 
zesthetic sense, his penetrating intellect but the 
workings in detail of that unique faculty for noting 
comparisons, which is considered to be one of the 
* foundation-pillars of intellectual life." : 

I understand the word '* Upama " in the broadest 
sense of the term. Under it might be included not 
only all the figures based on similarity but also many 
more which escape the water-tight compartments 
created by Indian rhetoricians. . For. instance. the 
application of maxims to particular | situations in life 
peal postulates the process of. com parisons. and 


Eni, 


l gq aR AAR 1 
qsa: esm «nup efe i m: i 


In the references given, Roman figures stand for Acts, the 
second figures denote pages, while the last figures shew the 
lines, except when preceded by. the symbol Va „which indicates 
the numbers of verses. 
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^ 
they will have to be included under “ Upamas” from 


the psychological point of view. 

I have restricted my effort to an examination of 
comparisons in the Sakuntala® only, firstly because it 
is the masterpiece of Kalidasa and secondly, being a 
piece of dramatic art, it isa truer reflection of human 
life than what we find in his ‘ Kavyas.’ 


There are about 180 comparisons in the whole of 
the work under examination. Though Act I and VI 
are almost equal in extent, the former is quite barren 
in comparisons containing about 8, while the latter 
quite bristles with them, containing about 51. The 
reason for this deficiency is quite plain, for, Act I is 
almost an introduction to the whole of the work and 
the poet is more engaged in narration than in the 
* criticism of life" proper, which is the main work of 
a dramatist in a play, In Act VI the poet is able to 
maintain certain detachment of mind so indispensably 
necessary for the psychological analysis of character 
and its detailed representation. Acts II, III, IV and 
V contain 13, 17, 27 and 29 respectively. Here we 
find a gradual increase till it culminates in Act VI, 
which, as I have said above, contains 51. From Act ~ 
VI onward there is no increase but a definite decrease, 
Act VII containing only 34, The winding up of the 
drama begins and ends in Act VII and hence the 
decrease. In fact there seem to be two elements 
Playing a tug of war, In the earlier part of the play 
the narrative element preponderates, sometimes per- 
ceptibly and sometimes in disguise while the critical 
element is quite in the back ground. In Act IV in 
- particular the poet seems to be unable to keep 2 
"The edition used is that by M. R. Kale, Bombay 1913. 
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e 
completely objective attitude of mind, which alone is 
capable of producing comparisons. Here pathos reigns 
supreme and the mind sways with emotion. The 
qualities of style that we notice are more of emotional 
than of intellectual character and hence there is a 
relative decrease of comparisons. It is mainly an 
outcome of the poet’s heart and not of his head. 

As the main object of my essay is psychological, 
I propose to classify the comparisons according to their 
sources. The sources of similitudes are co-extensive 
with the world of the poet’s knowledge of men and 
things. 
I. Heavens—The Sun in his various aspects is 
largely employed for the purposes of comparison, His 
boiling heat in the summer season is referred to 
in III, 73, v. 10. His powerful light makes the moon 
fade (III, 79, v. 15). The simultaneous rising of the 
moon and the setting of the Sun illustrate. the pros- 
perity and adversity of the world (IV, 94, v. 2. The . 
birth of an illustrious son is like the rising of the Sun, 
in the eastern quarter (IV, 114, v. 19) The Sun is 
pointed to us as an example of dutifulness since he 
never fails in his duty of giving light to the people 
(V, 121, v, 4). He is the most effective agency in 
removing darkness (V, 129, v. 14). In spite of this; 
however, he is unable to dispel the nocturnal gloom 
(VI, 182, v. 30). Aruna or the morning twilight is said 
to be his harbinger (VII, 185, v, 4). It is the sun that 
makes the day-lotuses blossom (V, 141, v. 28). . 

The Moon's various aspects and peculiarities have 
been almost conventionalized in Sanskrit poetry as will 
be clear from the following references :—The light of 
the autumnal Moon is most inviting (111, 77,1). She 
fades into insignificance before the blazing light orthe 
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R 
sun (III, 79, v. 15). The rise of the Moon denotes the 
glowing prosperity of certain individuals in this world 
(IV, 94, v. 2). She alone is able to drive off the nightly 
darkness (IV, 182, v. 30), The eclipse of the Moon is 
referred to in VII, 202, v. 22. The dark spots on the 
Moon's surface are mentioned in I, 26, v. 18. A lotus 
fibre is as soft as the Moon’s rays (VI, 170, v. 18). 
Sakuntalà's personal magnetism towards her two female 
friends is illustrated by the attraction which the Moon 
exerts on the Visākhā constellation (III, 74, 11). The 
Moon's rays though cool in themselves produce a burn- 
ing effect on love-smitten souls (III, 66, v. 3. The 
absence of the Moon by day deprives the night-lotuses 
of all their gladdening beauty (IV, 95, v. 3). It is the 
Moon that causes the blooming of the night-lotuses 
(V, 141, v. 28). ; 

References to constellations are very rare in the 
play. The Visakha Constellation is attracted by the 
moon (III, 74, 11). Rohini, the fourth lunar constellation, 
is united to her lover, the moon after an eclipse 
(VII, 202, v. 22)... As regards the eclipses of heavenly 
bodies, only the eclipse of the moon has been referred 
toin VII, 202, v. 22. The surface of the heaven has 
been, mentioned in VII, 186, 7. The intermediate 
space between heaven and earth as the region for 
birds to move in is mentioned in V, 138, v. 22. 


IL. Earth—The following phenomena of the sky 
have been made use of for the purposes of 
comparison :— : 


Lightning is probably referred to as a tremulously 
radiant flash having an unearthly origin (I, 31, v. 23). 
The morning twilight is able to dispel darkness only on 
acceant of its share in the sun’s light(-VII, 185, v. 4). 
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The. unceasing blowing of the wind is a symbol of 
dutifulness (V, 121, v. 4). Mountains stand unshaken 
in a storm (VI, 160, 12-13). The wind dries up the 
succulent leaves of tender creepers (III, 72, v. 8). 
Evening clouds forming a bar on western horizon look 
like a mountain range as it were (VII, 190, 1). The 
tawny-coloured demons appear like so many evening 
clouds (III, 88, v. 25). Modest people are like clouds i 
surcharged with rainwater, which are bentlow to the f 
earth's surface (V, 127, v. 12). Dusyanta's assurance of ; 
help to his subjects was hailed like timely rain (VI, 176, 
14). The Ocean's invariable and direct connection 
with a big river illustrates the natural and worthy long- 
ings of Sakuntalà's heart for the illustrious descendant 
of the Purus (III, 74, 7). As enveloping the earth, the 
ocean is said to be her garment (III, 81, v. 18).- 

A river with its torrent divided by a hillock happily 
illustrates the divided mind of the king (II, 62, v. 17). 
Big rivers are extremely attached to the ocean (III,74, 

7). A river torrent pulls down trees situated on the 
banks (V, 134, v. 21 and VI, 162, v. 10). The contrast of 
the mirage and a fullflowing riveris made use of in 
(VL 168, v. 16) Disappointment is compared to 
mirage (VII, 199,15), .Reeds growing in the river are 
bent down by the sweep of flowing waters (II, 45,5). 
The idea of bathing in a lake is implied in VII, 192,1 
and that ofariver overflowing its banks in V, 119,1, 
where a song is said to be overflowing with emotion. 
The description of eyes full of tears indicative of 
excessive joy has also the same idea underlying it (IV, 
103,8). Water cannot flow from a lower to a higher 
level. This physical law illustrates the fixing of 
Dusyanta's love on Sakuntala (III, 65, footnote 1) -~ 
Water is discarded by the -Hamsa birds when the sēme, 
[F.0.0, II. 27] to. 
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x 
mixed with milk is offered to them (VI, 181, v. 28). 
The killing effect of hot water on tender creepers is 
spoken of in IV, 94, 5, 

The sublime strength of the mountains is describ- 
ed only in one comparison. They remain unshaken 
and immovable in spite of the abnormal fury of stormy 
winds (VI, 160, 12-13). The ups and downs of the 
earth's surface are implied in VI, 166,7, where a picture 
in relief is described. 

A well concealed by grass resembles a man putting 
on a cloak of virtue (V, 138,4). The surface of the 
earth is incapable of producing lightning (I, 31, v. 23). 
A dull intellect is compared toa lump of earth (VI, 
160,5. The burden of the earth is. borne by the 
Serpent God Sesa (V, 121,4). The earth is said to be 
the co-wife of the ruling king (III, 81, v. 18). 

Comparisons from the mineral world are very few 
but many of them are quite original: A bright gem 
though it resembles fire in brilliancy is capable of being 
touched by human hands (I, 34, v. 25). A crystal lens 
(Stryakanta) emits burning heat when acted upon -by 
the sun's rays (II, 50, v. 7). Boring of gems is referred 
to in 11,54, v. 10. Gems attain exceptional brilliancy 
even though reduced in size by a polishing instrument 
(VL 156, v. 6). A woman's beauty is compared to that 
of a gem (II, 53, v. 9, line 1). 

III. (1)—the Plant Life- Comparisons from the 
Plant Life are quite numerous, 

Garden creepers and forest creepers are contrasted 
in I, 18,v. 16. A thick eye-brow is compared toa creeper 
(II, 77, v. 13). A slender and supple woman imitates 
a creeper( VII, 158,19). Creepers blossom in the 
vernal season ( VII, 205, 8). A creeper in flowers is 
delighted to a have bee as a welcome guest (VI, 171, 10). 
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Creepers shed tears at the time of Šakuntalā's departure 
from the penance-grove ( IV, 107, v. 12). A coil of 
creepers has grown round the neck of a sage in medi- 
tation ( III, 191, 1 ). Comparisons are also drawn from 
particular plants and creepers. The aspects generally 
touched upon are tenderness and beauty. Sami creep- 
er is very tough to cut (1,19, v. 17). Sami stick 
holds in itself the capability of producing fire ( IV, 98, 
v. 4). Mādhavī creeper is dried up by the action of the 
wind (III, 72, v. 28 ). The Atimuwktalatā is encumber- 
ed with foliage and entwines a mango tree (III, 74, 8). 
The tenderness of Navamálikà flower is quite prover- 
bial in Sakuntala (I, 19, 2). The sun's rays produce a 
blighting effect on a Navamālikā flower ( II, 52, v. 8 ). 
What man can have the. heart to pour hot water on -a 
Navamālikā creeper? (IV, 94,3). The Vanajyotsna 
creeper in blossom is mentioned in I, 23,3. She is 
also said to be the sister of Sakuntala ( IV, 107, 11). 
Particular flowers are also made use of for comparisons. 
A Kunda flower, filled with. dew at dawn tempts a bee, 
but he is prevented from enjoying it on account of the 
cold dew ( V, 133, v. 19 ). The tenderness of a blue 
lotus and the toughness of a Sami creeper are contrasted 
(1, 19, v. 17. A lotus, though intertwined with moss, 
is charming ( I, 20, v. 18 ): Lotus leaves are used as 
fans ( III, 82, v. 19 ). Dust on a road resembles the 
soft pollen of lotuses ( IV, 106, 11). A lotus is the 
habitual dwelling of a bee ( V, 118, v. 1). A beautiful 
forearm looks like a red lotus stalk ( VI, 170, 13). The 
tender hand of a child resembles a lotus opened at early 
dawn: (VII, 195, v. 16), Thesun produces an injurious 
effect on the night-iotuses (III, 79, v. 15). Inthe 
absence of the moon a lake full of night-lotuses is really 


a distressing sight ( IV, 95, v. 3). In his presence*they 
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blossom forth ( V, 141, v. 28). Day-lotuses blossom 
only in the presence of the sun ( V, 141, v. 28 ). 

Youth is as inviting as a flower Gl, 22; v. 19). 
Unenjpyed beauty is like an unsmelt fragrant flower 
( II, 54, v. 10). A bee sucks honey from a fresh flower 
( III, 84, v. 22). He is a thief stealing away honey from 
flowers ( VI, 171, 2). Vernal blossom indicates the 
union of creepers with the vernal season ( VII, 205, 8). 
Appearance of flowers is an indication of youth ( I, 23, 
3). Lips are as red as the red foliage of trees (I, 22, 
v, 19). The lower lip of a maiden looks as beautiful 
as the tender foliage of trees, untouched by hand ( VI, 
172, v. 20) The innocent beauty of a maiden is like 
the tender foliage of trees untouched by hand (II, 54, 
v.10). The colour of the palms of the hands emulates 
that of the young shoots of trees (IV, 101, v.5). 
Red foliage is contrasted with the pale dried white 
leaves of trees ( V, 128, v. 13). A vigorous young man 
with a promising career is compared to a vigorous off- 
shoot of a tree ( VII, 197, v. 19). Leaves of trees set 
in motion by the wind are as it were their fingers 
calling the beholder to come near them ( I, 21, 1 ). 

Branches of trees are their arms with which they 


embrace Šakuntalā ( IV, 107, 15). Trees, bent with 


the burden of abundant fruit, illustrate the modesty of 
obliging persons ( V, 127, v.12). A Yogin practising 
spiritual contemplation is as motionless as the trunk of 
a tree (VII, 191, 11). Roots of trees are the dwelling 
place of ascetics ( VII, 198, v. 20 J}, 

Trees are the friends of Šakuntalā ( V, 105, v. 10 ). 
They bear the excessive heat of the sun and give 
Shelter to people under their shade ( V, 124, v. 7 ). 

To come now to particular trees and plants. The 


 Sakakára or mango tree alone can bear the burden of 
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the Atimuktalata (III, 74,7-8). Heis the lover of the 
Vanajyotsna creeper (I, 23,4), and also of the Navamalika 
(IV, 108, v. 13). Mango blossom is no more remember- 


ed by a bee when it has secured a happy dwelling in a 


lotus (V, 118, v. 1). It is the very life of the vernal 
season (IV, 151, v. 2). It produces intoxicating effect on 
bees (VI, :51. 6). Reeds are swept down by the 
torrentuous onflow of river waters (I1,45,5). Sugar-cane 
is mentioned in VI, 179,16. A Candana tree, though 
it makes happy all creatures resorting to it, is itself 
defiled by the presence of a young black cobra inside 
(VIL196,v. 18). A kesara tree looks as if entwined by 
a creeper when Sakuntalà takes her seat at its root 
(1,21,6). Demons are compared to thorns (VIL, 185,v. 3.) 

Comparisons from Agriculture are very scanty: 
Seed sown at the right time produces abundant Ro? 
(VL177,v. 24). 

(2) Animal Life—Animal Life brings with it all the 
affections of the animal body. These also are made 
use of in comparisons : Dusyanta is said to suffer from 
a disease viz. Sakuntala (VI, 157,8) and his case is 
wellnigh hopeless. A pimple growing upon a boil is 


. referred to in II,41,10. The overpowering hunger of 


the Vidüsaka devours him (VI, 165, 11). 

Particular beasts are made use of in comparisons 
to illustrate some quality found in them prominently in 
common with other objects :--The deer is a common- 
place standard of comparison in Sanskrit poetry. 
Sakuntala’s eyes are like those of a female deer (1,33, 
v. 24) and also of a male deer (VI,157,v.7). The sweet 
glances of a deer resembling those of Sakuntala desist 
the king from killing him (II,46, v. 3). A deer is said 


to be the adopted son of Sakuntala (IV,109, v. 14). The 


king on account of his deep love for hunting resenībles 
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a wild elephant roaming on mountains (II, 47, v. 4). 
The king taking rest after the duties of the day looks 
like an elephent-lord retiring to a cool place after having 
conducted the herds to their pastures (V, 122, v. 5). 
Matali giving a severe thrash to the Vidüsaka compares 
himself to a tiger pouncing upon a struggling prey (VI, 
180, v, 27). A mouse seized by a cat is hopeless of life 
(VI, 180, 8). 

A serpent expands its hood when offended (VI, 
182, v. 31). A black serpent defiles a Candana tree by 
its presence (VII, 196, v. 18). 

A mass of dust settling down on the trees in the 
penance grove looks like a swarm of locusts (I, 38, v. 
29. A cuckoo feels an intoxicating joy at the sight of 
mango blossom (VI, 151, 8) The sweet notes of the 
cuckoo issuing from trees are supposed to be their 
permission to Sakuntala at the time of her departure to 
her husband's house (IV, 105, v. 10). The cuckoos are 
supposed to be reared up in the nests of crows (V, 138, 
v. 22). The female Cakravāka bird is referred to in 
II, 85, 3). Her cry indicates her pangs of separation 
from her mate (IV, 110, 13). A bee sucks honey from 
a fresh flower in a very careful and kind manner (III, 
84, v. 22). It is also said to have resorted to a lotus 
after having kissed the mango blossom (V, 118, v. 8). 
It cannot enjoy a Kunda flower filled with morning 
dew (V, 133, v. 19). It is a welcome guest to a creeper 
in flowers (VI, 171, 10). A female bee does not drink 
honey without her lover out of excessive love for him 
(VI, 171, v. 19). Absence of flies in a place implies 
complete seclusion (II, 51, 5; VI, 158, 5). 

IV. Domestic Life— Comparisons from this depart- 
ment of knowledge are very varied and homely :— 
= A man who has lost his relish for dates may have 
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a desire for famarind (II, 53, 1). Fresh honey is referred 
to in II, 54, v. 10. Sensual women are Aoney-tongued 
(V, 137, 13). The king is also said to be honey-tongued 
(V. 139,2). Sugar-cane is mentioned in VI, 179,16. A 
spark of fire on a pile of cotton works havoc (1,13, 
v. 10). Fire, when stirred, burns with a glowing flame, 
(VII, 182, v. 31). No other agency than fire can consume 
things (IV, 91,19). A man experiences darkness even 
though a lamp be near, if a screen covers the same. 
(IV, 178,18-19). Water can not flow from a lower to a 
higher level : just in the same way the heart of the king 
cannot turn back from Sakuntala (III, 65, foot note 1). 
The administration of government is compared toa 
parasol with its staff held in hand (V, 123,v.6). A 
mirror covered with dust does not reflect a clear image 
but the same wiped clean gives a well-defined image 
very easily ( VII, 210, v. 32 ). Indra's thunderbolt was 
as good as an ornament since it proved ineffectual in 
his war with demons ( VII, 206, v. 26). A silken flag 
keeps fluttering backwards though its staff is carried 
forward : just of such a nature was the state ofthe king's 
mind when returning to the capital after his first love 


_ (I, 40, v. 31). Penance is the wealth of ascetics ( IV, 


91, v.1). Restraint of body and mind is a treasure in 
itself (IV, 111, v. 17) A daughter is a deposit of 
money (IV, 117, v. 22). The same relation exists 
between Šāradvata and the pleasure-loving souls of the 
city as is to be seen between one who has bathed and 
one annointed, between a pure man and an impure one, 
between one who is wide awake and one sleeping and 
finally between one who is fettered and one who is 
quite free ( V, 126, v. 11 ). 

Family relations are also made use of in com- 
parisons. As the drama presents to us on a minicture 
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scale an idealized picture of ancient Indian life in 
all its varieties, it is but natural that a prominent 
place should be given to these relations :—A wife's 
natural influence over her husband is referred to 
in VII, 210, v. 32. A mango tree is the husband of 
Navamālikā creeper ( IV, 108, v. 13 ). The earth is the 
co-wife of a ruling sovereign ( IV, 115, v. 20). A male 
bee and a female bee are mentioned in VI, 172, v. 20. 
Comparisons illustrating parental affection are the follow- 
ing :—Animals are to be looked upon as children ( VII, 
194, 4). A certain deer was the adopted son of Sakun- 
tala (IV, 109, v. 14). A king protects his subjects as 
his own children ( V, 122, v. 5). Comparisons illustrat- 
ing fraternal relations are also noteworthy. The kings 
subjects are said to be his brethren ( V, 124, v. 7 and 
VI, 176, v. 23 ).. 

V. Social Life—ln ancient India hospitality to 
guests was regarded as almost a virtue. The hospitable 
treatment given by Indra to Dusyanta is spoken of in 
glowing terms in VII, 184, 3. The bee is a welcome 
guest to creepers in flowers (VI, 171, v. 19). The 
polite manner of addressing persons is referred to in 
V, 119, 12. Friendship hastily formed without sufficient 
knowledge of each other's hearts is sure to turn into 
enmity ( V, 139, v. 24). Good persons always look 
upon their friends with favour ( VI, 187, v. 29). An 
ideal act of favour is compared to taking a man from 
the stake and mounting him on an elephant ( VI, 148 
v. 21). : 

As opposed to friendship villainy is the subject of 
certain comparisons The king is compared to a sweet- 
tongued villain ( V, 139, 2). He is also compared to a 
- thief (V, 134, v. 20). The bee is said to bea thief 
 stedüng honey from flowers V. 126, v. 10. A city 
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thronged wlth people is compared to a house on fire 
surrounded by large crowds (V, 126, v. 10). 

The idea of imprisoningis implied in VI, 172, v. 20, 
where the king becomes jealous of the bee représented 
in the picture as hovering round the face of Sakun- 
talà and wishes to close him up in a lotus. The delight 
felt by some persons when they practise mischief know- 
ingly is illustrated by a parallel from daily life viz. 
paining the eyes of a man so as to cause a flow of tears 


and then to ask him the cause of it ( II, 45,1). Com- ` 


parisonsrelating to military life, hunting and other 
sports are also to be found :—The Sūtradhāra is carried 
away by the enchanting melody of his lady like Dusy- 
anta in pursuit of a swift-footed deer ( I, 9, v. 5 ). 
Again in I, 10, v. 6 Dusyanta in his turn is compared 
to God Siva chasing a deer. 


The apparently virtuous conduct of a hypocrite is ` 


compared to an armour ( V, 138, 4 ). The torments of 
a repenting heart are like those produced by a poisoned 
arrow-head shot in the heart( VI, 160, v. 9). The 
relief felt when such an arrow-head is taken out is 
described in VII, 204, 9. The twanging sound of the 
bow is likened to the terrific growl of a wild beast ( III, 


| 64, v. 1). 


The earth is imagined to be a big ball thrown 
high aloft in the air (VIL, 189, v. 8). 

VI. Religious Life.—Sakuntalà is congratulated 
by her female companions upon her getting a worthy 
husband by coincidence like the oblation of a sacri- 
ficing priest, which falls direct into the sacrificial fire 
even though his sight is obscured by smoke. She is 
also compared to knowledge delivered over to a good 
student in as much as such knowledge need not at all 


be deplored (VI 97, 19-20). The Vidüsaka, describing 
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N 
how he was roughly handled by Mātali, compares him- 
self to a sacrificial victim gradually done to death (VI, 
182, 1). 

The following comparisons illustrate the two 
religious doctrines of Karman and Moksa :— 

The fruit of various acts done in former births 
comes to maturity (II, 54, v.10), There is no possibi- 
lity of a sage getting Moksa if he is seduced by the 
Apsarases (V, 119, 8-9.) 

VII. Mythology and other literature--Compari- 
sons drawn from this source of knowledge show that 
Kālidāsa's knowledge of ancient works embodying 
myths and legends was quite sound, 


The idea of God Siva pursuing a deer is taken 
from the Purāņas* (I, 10, v. 6). The goddess Laksmi 
as the one and only standard of beauty, appears to have 
been equalled if not surpassed by Sakuntalā* (II, 53, 
v. 9). A divided state of mind leading to utter inaction 
is well illustrated by alluding to Triganku suspended 
midway between heaven and earth. (II, 61, 21 ): 
Reference to the Višākhā constellation and the digit of 
the moon ( III, 74, 11) seems to have its origin in the 
astronomical fact that the Visākhā constellation appears 
near the moon when the sky is bright and shines 
brightly viz. during the months of April and May.$ 

Reference to Yayati and his wife Sarmistha in IV, 
104, v. 7. is from ancient legendary history. 


3 Monier William’s edition, p. 9, foot-note 2. 


41am inclined to understand the allusion in this way; 


otherwise, the force of the word amr would not be clearly 
explained. 


5 See M. W., p. 9I, foot note 3. 


6 Cf. Vikramorvašī Act I. — ES RA à 
ever fearaiafeat ss amaiq ata safta: cif ,Perserfidtui bos 
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Apsarases or the celestial nymphs as employing 
seductive artifices against sages with suppressed pas- 
sions are mentioned in V, 119, 8-9. 

The sun with horses yoked to his chariot and the 
serpent god Sesa as bearing the burden of the earth are 
mentioned in V, 121, v. 4. The sun as having seven 
horses is referred to in VI, 182, v. 30. Aruna, the 
charioteer of the sun is said to destroy darkness by the 
power acquired from his master ( VII, 185, v. 4 ). 

Kālakūta, the poison of poisons, illustrates the poi- 
sonous influence of the king's harem ( VI, 174, v. 21 ). 

Dusyanta draws an imaginary picture of his ances- 
tors, not getting the requisite oblations for want of a 
son to offer the same to them. ( V1, 177, v. 25 ).: 

No distinction exists between Indra and Dusyanta 

except this that while Indra's chariot moves on the 
earth without touching the ground, that of Dusyanta 
touches it ( VII, 191, v. 1 ). 

Dusyanta thinks himself to be as it were in a deep 
Jake of Amrta while at the asylum of Mārīca, so very 
rich is the atmosphere of the place in spiritual happi- 
ness ( VII, 192, v. 1 ). : 

The mythical. interpretation of the lunar eclipses 
together with the legend regarding the love of Rohini 
and the moon is made use of in VII, 202, v. 22 to 
illustrate the separation of Sakuntala from Dusyanta 
and her re-union with him. 

In VII, 208, v. 28, Dusyanta is compared to Indra; 
his son, Sarvadamana to Indra’sson Jayanta and Sakun- 
tala to Paulomi, the wife of Indra. - 

_ As Dusyanta destroyed a race of demons: "istis 
to Ind,ra he is compared to Nrsimha,- the fourth 
incarnation of Visnu (VII, 185, v. 3). 
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VIII, Fine Aris——Allusions to Fine Arts in the 
works of Kālidāsa go to prove that apart from his being 
a poet, he had a deep knowledge and a critical appre- 
ciation of other arts allied to poetry viz. painting and 
music; 

The variegated audience in a theatre listening 
with eager attention to the melodious music of the 
stage is said to be like an assemblage of persons re- 
presented in a picture (I, 8, 1-2. How an artist in 
painting an ideal picture combines all the beautiful 
forms is well described in II, 53, v. 9, where the king 
dazzled by Sakuntala’s exceptional beauty indulges in 
various fanciful theories regarding her origin. Another 
principle of the pictorial art that the objects represented 
in a picture must appear forth in full relief is illustrated 
in VI, 166, 7, where the picture of Sakuntalà painted 
by the king is described at length. In the description 
of the same picture it is said that she is represented as 
slightly exhausted on account of her having watered 
the plants in the penance-grove (VI, 167, 15), 

_ Comparisons from music are very scanty in the 
Sakuntala, though in other works of Kālidāsa many 
more will be found. The emotive aspēct of music is , 
mplied in V, 119, 1, where the king appreciates the 
music of his former favourite Hartsapadikā. 

IX. Mental Slates.--Comparisons dealing with 
the states of mind either in a sound or deranged condi- 


No coherence of speech is to be expected of a 
mad man (IV, 91, v, 1. The king conversing with his 
finger-ring in a fit of erotic reverie is compared to a 
mad man (VI, 165, 5) A blind man mistakes even a 
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garland thrown on his head for a serpent ( VII, 203, 


2 


v. 24.) Mental illusions whether those experienced 
during sleep or those produced by a conjureror those 
resulting from a want of mental concentration are 
referred to in VI, 162, v. 10. 

The extreme velocity of Indra's chariot descending 
precipitately towards the earth produces a sort of illu- 
sion that the earth itself is descending from thesummits 
of mountains emerging suddenly into view ( VII, 189, 
v.8). Thetransition from the false knowledge ofa 
thing to the true knowledge of the same by means of 
inference based on reliable evidence is described in 
VII, 209, v. 31. From VI, 173, v. 31, we know how our 
own absorbing interest in certain things can make 
dead things alive. 

X. Abstract World—The chief purpose in introduc- 
ing comparisons in any composition is to illustrate 
abstract notions by means of concrete instances. But 
in Kalidasa as in some English poets like Shelley and 
others, we notice a reversion of the usual process. At 
times a personified abstraction becomes the standard 
of comparison. The following are the instances of 
abstract comparisons :— 

An elephant, terrified at the sight of the kings: 
chariot, enters the sacred grove of Kanva, appearing as 
if he were a corporeal interruption to his penance ( I, 
38, v. 30 ) In VII, 193, v. 13, Sakuntalā, who was in. 
fact the object of the king's desire, is identified with 
the desire itself. The happy union of Dusyanta, Sakun- 
tala and their son is compared to an accidental combi- 
nation of Faith, Fortune and Action ( VII, 208, v. 29). 
The faultless beauty of Sakuntala is compared to a full 
reward of meritorious deeds ( II, 54, v. 10). The king 
in a repenting: mood, . recounting his first happy leve- 
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ES 


making with Sakuntalà compares it to merit worn out 
with that much of scanty reward ( VI, 162, v, 10), 
Other instances of personifications are commonly met 
with :—Disasters crowd at loop holes (VI, 158,9). 
Fate is indeed all-prevailing ( VI, 160, 5 ). The ambi- 
tion of the magnanimous is indeed high-soaring ( VH, 
192, 13 ). Dusyanta's fame is established on the sur- 
face of heaven ( VII, 186, 7 ) Hunger has almost eaten 
up Vidüsaka ( VI, 165, 11 ). 

XI. Conventions, poetic and otherwise—It is a fact, 
patent to all lovers of Sanskrit literature, that many of the 
ideas which were originally full of fire and fancy in spite 
of their exaggeration, became in the hands of later poets 
quite petrified and conventional. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if we find in Kālidāsa side by side with pure 
gold some dregs of the baser metals in spite of all his 
alchemy of imagination. 

The cool rays of the moon pour down fire on a 
love-smitten person ( III, 16, v. 3). There seems to 
have been a set description of love-struck persons given 
in.some ancient works since it is remarked by Anasüya 
thatthe above-named description is applicable to her 
friend Sakuntala (III, 70, v. 14). The comparison of 
an eye-brow with a creeper is quite hackneyed (III, 77, 
v.13). The influence of the moon on the night-lotus- 
es, which is referred toin almostall the Sanskrit Kavyas, 
is a tiresome source of comparisons ( III, 79, v. 15); 
(IV, 95, v. 3). The earth is looked upon as a co-wife 
of a sovereign ( III, 81, v. 18). The separation of the 
male and female Cakravàka birds is quite proverbial 
(111,85, 3). The Malaya mountain as the natural 
home of Candana trees is referred to in IV, 113, 12. 
The young ones of the cuckoos are brought up in the 
nests of crows ( V, 138, v. 22). - It is for the naturalists 
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to test the truth of this convention. The representation 
of Cupid as armed with bow and arrow is the same in 
English and Sanskrit poetry (V, 138, v. 23; VI, 153, v. 4). 
Mango-blossom is the sixth arrow of the God of Love 
( VI, 152, v. 3 ; VI, 158; v. 8 ). 

The intoxication felt by bees at the sight of 
mango-blossom, though natural, has become almost a 
passport to the attainment of poetic dignity (VI, 151, 
8). 

The peculiar virtue of Hamsa birds to suck up 
milk only and discard water when a mixture of both is 
offered is a time-worn convention (VI. 181, v. 8.) 

Some general conclusions--From the foregoing 
conspectus of ideas it will be abundantly clear that 
Kalidasa's susceptibility to the uncommon aspects of 
common things was exceptionally keen. Even from 
the results of analysis at my disposal, I am happy to 
note that his intellect was truly comprehensive and it 
appropriated every thing that stood within its range. 
His knowledge of nature was quite first-hand. Dusyanta's 
first love has gained a permanent footing. He says :— 

aa fara ues add W wd! eae 

“Tt is as impossible for his heart to leave the 
object of his love as for water in a low place to flow to 
a higher one." (III, 65, foot-note 1.)” 

To take another instance, No comparison depicts 


more skillin word-painting than what is contained in 
the description of dust, first raised by the hoofs of 


horses and then settling down on the trees of Kanva's 
penance-grove. The mass of dust is compared to a 
7 Though this stanza is given in the foot-note in the 


edition I have used for reference, I am inclined to ascribe it to 
Kālidāsa on account of its simplicity and-beauty. - * 
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b 
swarm of locusts : 

ISHE Ed Wi... garā 

Does not this comparison bespeak Kālidāsa's freshness 
of outlook on nature? Has he not the rare power of 
visualizing things by means of slight suggestions, which 
Tennyson or Browning among others depict in abun- 
dance ? 

Another noteworthy point with regard to his 
knowledge of nature is that he drew no line of demar- 
cation between nature and man. Relations of men in 
society are illustrated by those between plant and 
plant. In particular we find in the Sākuntala that all 
differences between the plant life and the animal life 
are completely obliterated and life as a whole is pre- 
sented to us. 

A very exalted type of imagination is required to 
describe in detail the whole aerial experience of 
Dusyanta, How for instance the earth appears to have 
been tossed up towards Dusyanta in his downward 
flight is sublimely described in VII, 189, v. 8. There 
Were no aeroplanes in Kalidasa's time and still wonder- 
fully enough the whole description tallies mutatis 
mutandis with that given by Mr. H. G. Wells? in one 
of his articles, where he informs us of his first aerial 
experience. 

Then again I have to emphasize that every com- 
parison can never beasign of genius. Comparisons 
like every thing else in this world have their own 
aesthetics. In the first place they must be apt. When 
a pedant on seeing a high tower remarked: ‘ What 
a phrase of building!" he really proved his incapacity 
to be either a child or a poet. 


4 “ How an Englishman looks at the world”, passim. — 
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That Kālidāsas comparisons: show: this: aptness; 
without fail can be. shown. by: referring to a few 
instances: ^ Priyamvadà congratulating Her: friend: 
Sakuntala: upon. getting a suitable: husband says: :—. 

? fāzu gagat IATATI: Tae arg: afar. v 
de ae graa RAR agar 1 
(IV, 69, 19-20). 

The aptness and the beauty of the comparisons 
consist in the poet's power to illustrate a worldly 
relation by means of an instance from religious life. 

On the other hand in the hands of the Vidüsaka 
every thing serious and sacred becomes vulgar and 
comic. When thrashed out severely by Matali he 
says :—sfésgam arta: | (IV, 182, 1). Elsewhere speak- 
ing of Dusyanta gone mad with love, he says :— 
aya ga quf agaaa etc., (VI, 157, 8). Berg- 
son’s theory of laughter is fully illustrated in the 
development of the Vidüsaka's character, for, while 
speaking of the soul he always refers to the body and 
„all its vulgar affections.? 

Other qualities of comparisons such as novelty, 
variety etc. need no particular illustration as they are 
"apparent from the classification of the sources of com- 
parisons furnished above. 

The student of English literature will be surprised 
not to find in Kālidāsa those 'long-tailed ' compari- 
sons which he finds in abundance in Milton or in 
| Homer. The deliberate hammering out of a single 
idea, howsoever skilfully managed, produces on us an 
impression of artificiality, which is in no way helpful 
to work of creative art, for, artifice can never stand 
on par with creative art. Kālidāsas comparisons are 5 
almost all of them direct and they appeal to an Indian 


9 Laughter by H. Bergson, p. 53. 
- F.O. 0,11 29] 
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mind as they depict Indian civilization nurtured in the 

forest and not within the city walls as in the case of 
Greeks and Romans. There is, therefore, noticeable 

in all cf them a freedom of spirit resulting from every- 

day contact with the vital force in Nature. 
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INDIAN AESDHĒETĪCS. 
BY 
'M. HIRIYANNA. 


It has ‘become :somewhat «of a .commonplace n 
these days :to speak-of the :ancient Hindus «as "having 
achieved distinction in Philosophy. But the word 
‘philosophy’ is so loosely used and ithe phases of 
philosaphic iinvestigation are so 'many and :so waried 
in character that'such an «opinion, standing by itself, 
cannot betaken ‘to indicate anything beyond .a.centain 
aptitude rof ithe ‘Himdu :mind for-abstract:speculation. 
A signal illustration of ithe dndefiniteness «of ‘this 
opinion iis furnished -by ‘Max Müller, the «very :soholar 
that was. largely responsible for giving ourrency to the 
view tthat ithe ancient (Hindus "were ihighly gifted 
philasophically:; forwwhile «he at ene time ;desonibed 
themas ‘a mation of:philosophers ’, yat, at «another 
tīmre,;gave out :as (his «considered opinion ‘that ‘ithe 
īdea of the :beautiful in Nature did not exist in the 
Hindu mind.’  "Theifadt dsithat a wague and „general 
‘statement ilike the above ais ‘of little practical value 
unless tit tis supported by evidence of "progress made 
in‘the warious departments of philosophic ;stu&üy, such 
as ‘Logic, »Psychology and ‘Metaphysics.  EHere.is awast 
field ‘for the:student df Indian antiquities to labour in 
and ithe !hanvest, itf well garnered, willbe wf advantage 
notary for the thistory of Indian :thaught but also, at 
may ‘be troped, ‘for ‘Universal Philosophy. The-objest 
of ithe present Paper iis to indicate, ‘however slightly at 
may *be, the nature of the advance made by the Indians 
mone bye:path of philosophy, wiz., aesthetics or ithe 
koi ote ithe Philosophy of the Beautiful” by William 
Knight, Parti, rp. 07. 
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inquiry into the character of Beauty in Nature as well 
as in Art. 

2. Themost noticeable feature of Indian philosophy 
is thee stress which it lays upon the influence 
which knowledge ought to have on life. None of the ā 
systems that developed in the course of centuries in 3 
India stopped short at the discovery of truth ; but ; 
each followed it up by an inquiry as to how the dis- 
covered truth could be best applied to the practical 
problems of life. The ultimate goal of philosophic 
| quest was not knowledge (fatfva-jūāna) so much as the 
achievement of true freedom (mokga). Indian philo- 
sophy was thus more than a way of thought; it wasa 
way of life; and whoever entered upon its study was 
expected to aim at more than an intellectual assimila- 
tion of its truths and try to bring his every-day life into 
b conformity with them.  Consistently with this prag- 

matic aim, ethics occupies a very important place in 
Indian philosophy. Like ethics, aesthetics is depend- 
ent upon philosophy and like ethics, it aims chiefly at 
influencing life, When such is the kinship between 
ethics and aesthetics, is it probable that a people who 
devoted so much attention to one of them, altogether , 
neglected the other? Is it conceivable that they who 
showed special power in the grasp of the good did not 
even stumble upon the kindred conception of the 
beautiful? Weare not however left to such vague 
surmises ; for, not infrequently we find in Sanskrit 
philosophical works? parallels drawn from art which 
imply that the close relation of the beautiful to the 
good and the true was not all unknown to ancient 
. India. We have even more direct evidence in the 


| 2 Compare e. g..Sēmkhya-Kārikā, sl. 65; Sāmkhya-Tattva- 
4 kautkudi on sl. 42, 59; and Paūcadašī of Vidyaranya, ch. X. 
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numerous works in Sanskrit on Poetics which, though 
their set purpose is only to elucidate the principles 
exemplified in Poetry and the Drama, yet furnish 


' adequate data for constructing a theory of fine „art: in 


general. A consideration of the teachings of these 
works shows us that Indian aesthetics had its own 
history ; and the process of its evolution as may well be 
expected, followed closely that of general philosophy. 
3. Itis well-known that the earliest philosophy 
of India consisted in the explanation of the universe 
by means ofa number of. supernatural powers called 
‘devas’, ‘the shining ones’, or ‘gods’. This plural- 
istic explanation however soon appeared inadequate to 
the growing philosophic consciousness of the Indian ; 
and a quest began thereafter whose aim was to discover 
the unity underlying the diversity of the world. The 
history of this quest is very long and can be traced 
from the Mantras, through the Brahmanas, down to 
the period of the Upanisads. Various principles were 
in turn regarded as representing this ultimate reality 
some concrete, others abstract—and although each 
solution was in turn given up as unsatisfactory, the 


, search itself was not abandoned until an abiding con- 


clusion was reached in what is known as ‘the diman 
doctrine’ of the Upanisads. The central point of 
this doctrine is that whatever is, is one; and that its 


. essence is manifested more clearly in the inner self of 


man than in the outer world. This doctrine brought 
about a total revolution in the point of view from 
which speculation had proceeded till then; for the 
ultimate reality was no longer regarded as something 
external but as fundamentally identical with man’s 
own self. The enunciation of the absolute kinship of 
Nature with Man marks the most important advance 
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im thre:whole: history of Indiam thought. E am:mot 
however;. forthe moment, concerned with this philo- 
sophic: solution: im general, reachediim the Upanisadie: 
period. I am interested: only: in: emphasising one: 
aspect of it, viz. that what: we: commonly: regard. as: real: 
is not im itself the ultimate:reality but only a: semblance: 
ofit. The:worldiof: sense;. equally with the: world: of 
thought, is: but:am appearance: of the ultimate Truth—~ 
am imperfect expression of it but: yet: adequate, if 
rightly approached, to: point; to: the: underlying unity: 
Neither oun senses: non our mind can: grasp this; unity, 
but; so: much of it as: they, cam grasp: is:sufficient to:find' 
out. its; true; meaning:and realise: it: within: ourselves. 
^. There is:a'second.aspect of; Indian philosphy, 
to; which it: is. necessary: to: draw. attention: before:speak- 
ing. of Indian. art. The earliest philosophy: of: India; 
had a: supernatural: basis; Although: the objects: af 
early Aryan: worship: were in: reality; only? powers: of 
Nature, there were: supposed: to: be: working: behind; 
them: supernatural. beings; So long ag this belief: 
continued, the ambition: ofthe: Indian: in this: life: was: to: 
secure:the:favour of: those: beings: with: a wiew to: attain: 
companionship: with: them: heneafter:. This; eschatologi+- 
cab view changed with: the change: off belief: in: the: gods;. 
but yet for long: aftenwards; thene; lingered the viewrthati 
the highest good:that man could: attain: was:attainable: 
only after deaths, With: am ideal! like: this, man: 
naturally looked: upon: the present life: as; merelyra. 
passage: to:another and a. better one. He: lived! mainly: 
for the coming world), disregarding, if: not. altogether: 
discarding; the realities: of this:life;. Asceticism was the: 
natural outcome: of itt, Im course: of time this ideal: of 
practical life: also: underwent a ¢change;, not. less impont- 
ant. than: the change on: the speculhtiye side to: whicln D 
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have already referred and it came to be believed that 
the highest ideal that man could attain was attainable 
on this side of death, here and now. The full develop- 
ment of this view belongs to the period that followed 
the composition of the classical Upanisads ‘but its 
source can be traced earlier in those Upanisadic 
passages which refer to Jīvanmuktīš, Jīvanmuktī, to 
speak from the purely philosophic standpoint, marks 
the highest conception of freedom. It is one of the 
points where Indian philosophy emerges clearly from 
Indian religion; for, the goal of existence according to 
this conception is not the attainment of a hypothetical 
bliss hereafter but the finding of true freedom on this 
bank and shoal of time. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this change. It transformed the 
whole outlook of the Indian upon life and remoulded 
his ethical ideal.. The ideal, no doubt, was yet.as far 
as ever from the average man; but what once was more 
or less a matter of pure speculation had béen brought 
within the possibility of positive experience. The aim 
of life was no longer conceived as something to be 
sought for beyond this world, but to be realised - here, 
and if one so willed, now. The new ideal was the 
achievement of alife of harmony, not thro’ the extinguish - 
ment of interests but by an expansion of them—not 
through repressing natural impulses but by purifying 
and refining them. It was a mode of living character- 
ised by passionless purity and an equal love for all, 
such for instance as is described in glowing terms more 
than once in the Bhagavadgītāt. For the realisation 


- 3 The word jivanmukia i isnot known to the Upanisads ; ; 
but the conception is there all the same. Cf. e.g., Ratha. E 
"V: i, vi. I4. 3 
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of this ideal, the training of the feelings was a necessary 
preliminary and in conseguence, the first aim of life 
came to be looked upon not so much the cultivation of 
the intellect or the development of the will; as the 
culture of the emotions. 

5. In these two characteristic. features of early 
Indian philosophy, it seems. to me, we have the main 
influences which moulded the theory of art as it is 
disclosed to us in Sanskrit works on Poetics. We do 
not know when this class of works began to appear, 
Tradition is at one? in counting Bkāmaha among the 
earliest writers on Poetics; but in him we see the 
subject has already assumed a definite shape. His 
name, along with those of some others like Udbhata, 
Rudrata, Dandin and Vémana is associated with a 
distinctive canon. of poetry. There are indeed differ- 
ences in matters of detail among these writers. For 
instance, there is no. clear : distinction: recognised 
between gunas.and alamkaras by sonie,* while others 
give the one or the other of these the first place in 
judging the worth ofa poem?. It is not necessary to 
enter into these details here; for all these writers, in 
spite of minor. differences, exhibit cognate ways -of 
thinking. We may therefore regard them as, on the 
whole, representing the first stage in the growth of 
poetic criticism. In the writers of this prācīna school 
we find the subject of poetry dealt with under. three 
heads dosas, gunas, and alamkaras. The last; alam- 
karas, may be left out of consideration here; for, in the 
first place, they are not recognised by all to be essential, 


5 Comp : e.g., first $loka of the Prataparudriya ; Alankara 


Sarvasva (Nir : S. Pr.) 


6 e.g., by Udbhata (see Alamkara-Sarvasva, by Ruyyaka 


7 See Vamana : ‘ Kāvyalankāra Sūtra’ Ul, i, 1,2, and 3. 
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and in the second, they almost exclusively relate | 
to imaginative literature and have no proper place in | 
any general theory of art. Some of the conditions laid | 
down under the remaining two heads are intended only | 
to secure logical or grammatical requirements such as | 
coherence of thought and correctness of language. Even | 
the others as we shall presently see, rareley allude to 
the central essence of poetry. Where they do involve 
a reference to this essence, its importance is misjudged 
and only a subordinate place is assigned to it. The 
attention of this school is practically confined to the 
outward expression of poetry viz, sabda (word) and 
artha (sense). Certain forms of these are regarded as 
dosas and certain others as gunas; and it "is held that 
what confers excellence on Poetry is the absence of the 
one and the presence of the other. 

6. There is another school known as the icio: Or 
navīna school of critics, the theory advanced by whom 
is far different. As in the case of the earlier school, 
this. also seems to have had more than one branch. 
We shall here consider the most important of them as 
represented by the Dhvanydloka. Apparently it is the 
oldest work of the kind extant; but this very work 
contains evidence of the fact that the point of view 
which it adopts in judging poetry had been more or 
less well-known for a long time before? This , 
work starts by distinguishing between two kinds of 
meaning—the explicit and the implcit—and attempts 
to estimate the worth of a poem by reference to the 
latter rather than to the former. The explicit mean- 


8 Vide Alamkara Sarvasva by Ruyyaka, pp. 3—7 
Dhvanyāloka pp. 9—10. 

9 Vide šloka i, i ; iii, 34, 52, also the m Sloka of the - Aloka. 

Io Vide Dhvanyaloka i 135. . a 
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ing, noless than the words in which it is clothed, 
constitutes, according to this view, the mere vesture 
of poetry.! They together are its outward em- 
bodiment—the necessary conditions under which a 
poetic mood manifests itself. These external and 
accidental features alone appealed to the earlier school. 
But the critic of the new school concentrated his 
attention on the implicit meaning which forms the 
real essence of poetry. From this new standpoint 
things like dosas or gunas, in settling the nature of 
which there was once so much controversy, are easily 
explained. It is as though we are now in possession 
of the right key to the understanding of all poetry, 
Whatever in sound or sense subserves the poetic end 
in view is a guna; whatever does not, is a dosa™, 
Dosas and guzas are relative in character. There is 
no absolute standard of valuation for them. They are 
to be judged only in reference to the inner meaning 
which constitutes the truly poetical. The artist never 
really feels concerned about them ; for, a thought. or 
feelinge xperienced with poetic intensity is sure to 
find expression. The expression is also likely to be 
more or less imperfect, but the question is not whether 
it is perfect, but whether it is adequate to convey the 
thought or emotion to: others. If it is adequate, it is 
good poetry, otherwise, it is not. 


7. „The implicit meaning is three-fold and the 
poet may aim at communicating a fact (vastu) or 
transferring an imaginative (alamkara) or an emotional 
mood (rasa). The first is obviously the least poetic 
and whatever artistic character it may possess is 
II ld. 1, 7-12. oe 
12 Cf. Dhvanyaloka, ii, 6 
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entirely due to treatment and not to'subject. We may, 
therefore consider here only the remaining two, which 
have their bases respectively in imagination and feel- 
ing. True art is no doubt a compound of feeling and 
imagination but in any particular case the one or the 
other may predominate and the two-fold classification 
should be regarded. as having reference to the pre- 
dominant factor, In this view art represents the almost 
spontaneous expression of a responsive mind. when it 
comes under the spell of an imaginative or an 
emotional mood. It was this expression-the outward 
element of poetry and not its inner springs which the 
older school of critics analysed!?. The later school, as 
we have already seen, occupied itself with what this 
expression signifies. The expression was important to 
them only as a means of suggesting or pointing to the 
implicit significance. Here we find a theory of art 
which exactly corresponds to the doctrine of |ātman. 
Just as the passing things of experience are not in 
themselves real but only imperfect manifestations of 
Reality, so word and explicit meaning are but the 
exterior of poetry and until we penetrate beneath that 
exterior, we do not reach the poetic ultimate. 


8. So far we have considered the essence of 
poetry as consisting in the imaginative thought or the 
emotional mood which a poet succeeds in 
communicating to us. But gradually more stress came 
to be laid upon the latter than upon the former. Under 
the influence of the altered ethical ideal to which 
allusion has been made above art came to be more and 
more - utilised as a means of emotional culture. 


There was peculiar fitness in its being so used, for it 
II c MESA S S S um 
I3 See Dhvanyaloka, iii, 52. — gne 
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can, not only teach, but also please and while it- can 
successfully persuade, it can keep its persuasive 
character concealed from view. It was thus that 
poetry.came to be viewed as possessing a double aim— 
the direct one of giving aestheic delight (Sadyah-para 
nirvrti) and the indirect one of contributing toward 
the refinement of character!*, This particular use to 
which art was put made Rasa more important than 
either Vastu or Alamkāra!ē. It is this change in the 
nature of Sanskrit poetry that is meant when it is 
stated that rasa is the diman of poetry—a statement 
which by the way shows clearly the dependence of 
this canon on the tman doctrine of the Upanisads. 
When the predominance of rasa came to be insisted 
upon as indispensable to artistic excellence, many of the 
systems of philosophy applied their own fundamental 
principles to its interpretation so that in course of 
time there came to be more than one theory of rasa. 
I shall devote the rest of the paper to an elucidation 
of these theories according to two of the chief systems, 
viz, Vedanta and Samkhya alluding incidentally to 
the corresponding conceptions of Beauty in Nature :— 
9. And first as regards the Vedanta. Among 
the various approximate terms used in the Upanisads 
to denote Brahman, one is Ananda, Ananda means 
bliss; and Brahman according’ to the monistic and 
idealistic teaching of the Upanisads, represents the 
inner harmony of the universe. Brahman is termed 
ānanda because of the restful bliss that results from 
realising that harmony. Brahman is so termed for 
instance in the Tait. Up. ili. The appropriateness of 
the term ànanda consists just in this suggestion that-the. 
harmony of the universe must be realised in one's own 
ru RE T 
. 14 Cf.e.g. Kavyaprakaéa, i, 2. Ex SES Ri 
* 15 Cf. eg. Dhvanyaloka. p.127 (con). 
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experience and not merely intellectually apprehended; 
for there can be no such thing as mediated amanda. 
This word contains the clue to the whole aesthetic i 
4 theory of the Vedanta. Common experience takes for | 
granted that variety is the ultimate truth. According 
to the Vedanta, the final truth lies in the. unification 
of this variety through a proper synthesis. But this 
unification is what takes place in perfect knowledge. 
Commonly we are occupied with appearances’ which 
give only a fragmentary view of Reality. They alone 
concern us in our every-day life. But he who attains 
perfect knowledge—the jivanmukta—transcends this 
fragmentary view. He may continue to perceive 
variety; but it ceases to have any ultimate significance 
for. him. He merges in the. unity which he -realises 
all. separate .existence- including his own and “enjoys 
dnanda—the peace that passeth “understanding. : This 
‘higher view-point.is.not possible for.us while we are yet 
on the empirical plane. We are absorbed in the narrow 
distinction between. the self and the notself. : But 
sometimes, though rarely, there is.a break in. this 
routine and then in the sudden transition from one 
empirical state to another, we. transcend our narrow 
` selves. Our connection with the work-a-day world 
‘seems to snap. We do not indeed. realise then 
like the knower, the unity of all that is, but we yet 
resemble him in one-respect, -in that: we. lose sight of 
ourselves - and feel delight, however.. short-lived, it 
may be. - - CUI E E a MA E 
"710. "But among the myriad impressions that reach 
us from the outer world, what is it that gives rise to 
such an ‘attitude ? This- question’ admits of-a variety 
of-answers; It is- now symmetry, now. novelty, and 
now something else; and it-is this-variety that-accoants 
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for the almost bewildering number of theories of the 
Beautiful that one finds in any history of aesthetics. 
According to the Vedanta, these do not constitute true 
Beauty at all but are only its outward and visible 
symbols. Though diverse in themselves they point to 
the same underlying harmony which constitutes real 
Beauty. But, this perfect Beauty which is identical 
with the ultimate Reality is revealed only to the 
knower. We perceive only its outward symbols and 
we may describe them as beautiful, in a secondary 
sense, since we experience nanda at their 
sight. Those who identify Beauty with these 
external factors and seek it as an attribute forget that 
while these are perceivable by the senses, Beauty is 
disclosed only to the ‘inward eye.’ True Beauty is 
neither expressible in words nor knowable objectively; 
it can only be realised. 

11. Beauty in Nature then, as we commonly 
understand, is anything that brings about a break in 
the routine life and serves as a point of departure 
towards the realisation of delight. This is the only 
condition which it should satisfy. But what is the signi- 
ficance of this break? Generally we lead a life of 
continuous tension, bent as we are upon securing aims ^ 
more or less personal in character. In Samkara's words 
life is characterised by avidyā-kāma-karma, i.e., desite 
and strife, arising out of the ignorance of the ultimate 
truth, - When we are not actively engaged we may feel 
this tension relaxed; but that feeling of the relaxation 
is deceptive for even then self-interest persists as may 
be within the experience of us all. Delight means the 
transcending of even this inner strain. The absence of 
desire then ist he determining condition of pleasure; 
andrits presence, that of pain. The absence of desire 
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may be due to any cause whatever—toa particular desire 
having been gratified or to there being, for the time, 
nothing to desire. The chief thing is that the selfish 
attitude of the mind-the ‘egocentric predicament.-must 
be transcended at least temporarily, and a point of 
detachment has to be reached before we can enjoy 
happiness. Joy or bliss is the intrinsic nature of the 
self according to the Vedanta, that being the signi- 
ficance of describing the ultimate reality as ānanda. The 
break in the routine life restores this character to the 
self. If its intrinsic nature is not always manifest, it is 
because desire veils it. When this veil is stripped off, 
no matter how, the real nature of dfman asserts itself 
and we feel the happiness which is all our own. In the 
case of a Jūanin the true source of this delight is known; 
"but even when such enlightenment is lacking we may 
experience similar delight. We may enjoy while yet 
we do not know. To use Samkara’s words again, the 
ever-recurring series of kdma and karman or interest and 
activity constitutes. life. The elimination of Kama 
and Karman while their cause avidyā continues in a 
latent form, marks the aesthetic attitude; the dismissal 
of avidyā even in this latent form marks the saintly 
attitude. Thus the artistic attitude is one of dis- 
interested contemplation but not of true enlightenment 
while the attitude of the saint is one of true enlighten- 
‘ment and disinterestedness but not necessarily of 
passivity. The two attitudes thus resemble each other 
in one important respect, viz., unselfishness. 

12, And now as regards the Vedantic theory of 
Rasa. The immediate aim of art, as already indicated, 
being pure delight, the theory of Rasa in the Vedanta 
wil be known if we ascertain.the conditions that 
determine a pleasurable attitude of the mind. The 


[F. O. C. II 31.] 
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overcoming of desire is the indispensable condition of 
pleasure. The artist has therefore to induce an attitude 
of detachment and he can easily do it by means of the 
ideal „creations of his art. Being products of fancy 
they cannot awaken desire and when attention is once 
concentrated upon them, the ordinary state of tension 
caused by selfish desires is relaxed and joy ensues as a 
matter of course. The various devices of art such as 
rhythm, symmetry, etc., are intended to help this con- 
centration and successfully maintain it. They also 
serve another important purpose, viz., securing unity 
to the subject portrayed. We have seen that the 
knower who enjoys perfect beatitude realises unity in 
Nature’s diversity. Similarly in artistic. perception also, 
which is followed by pure delight, there is a realisation 
of unity in variety. But while in the one case what 
is realised is the truth of Nature, it is in the other, the 
truth of Art. The latter, no doubt, is a lower truth; 
but there is yet a close resemblance between. the 
two attitudes ; and we may well compare the person 
appreciating art to a Jivanmukta. He does indeed get 
a foretaste of moksa then ; but it is not moksa in fact 
because it is transient, not being based upon perfect 

knowledge. : 

13. To turn to the Samkhya: The essential 
features of this system are its dualism and its realism 
It starts with two Absolutes which are altogether 
disparate—Prakrti and Purusa. The former splits. up 
on the one hand into the entire psychic apparatus, with 
buddhi as its main factor ; and, on the other, into the 
physical world. constituted out of the five elements. 
The Purusa or self is awareness, pure and. simple. It 
stands at one extreme while at the other is the objective 
wofld. The whole of the mental apparatus is designed 
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to bring about a mediation. between them. How 
buddhi, itself a product of Prakrti, can serve as a 
connecting link between them—how a physical stimulus 
is converted into a psychical experience,--is a question 
which we need not stop to discuss. Our concern is 
not primarily with Sarhkhya psychology or metaphysics 
but only with its conception of art. It is enough for 
our purpose if we remember that by such mediation 
buddhi enables the Purusa to realise either of the two 
ideals of life—bhoga and apavarga-that is, to experience 


pleasure and pain or to attain spiritual aloofness through 
tight knowledge. 


14. It is also necessary to make a brief reference 
here to the theory of the three guzas. The conception 
of gunas is as difficult to understand as it is essential to 
the system. Of the large number of effects!® that can 
be traced to these gunas, sukha, dukkha and moha, which 
are respectively the result of sattva, rajas and tamas, are 


the most important; and it is possible that the Sarhkhya 
system is less concerned with the intrinsic nature of 


things than with their meaning for us. It seems to aim 
primarily at estimating the value!” of things as means 
of pleasure and pain and may therefore be described as 
a philosophy of valuation. Two' applications of the 
doctrine of gunas, we have to notice in particular. here 
(i) Everything whether it belongs to the outer physical 
world or to the inner psychic apparatus 1 is made up of 
these three factors. But some are predominantly 
sattvic others predominantly rajasic or tamasic. The 


16 Vide quotation from Pancasikha in Sūnkhya-Pravacana- 
Bhasya, i, 127. 

17 Since no value has any meaning apart from con- 
sciousness, we probably have here an explanation for the 
persistent effort of certain Orientalists to describe the Sam- 
khya philosophy as idealistic, 
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buddhi is intrinsically sattvic in this sense. We must, 
however, remember that each individual buddhi has in 
it, from the beginning, vāsanas or acquired impulses 
which- may modify its intrinsic sattvic character and 
transform it into a predominantly rajasic or famasic 
entity. (ii) The feeling of pain or pleasure which we 
experience arises from the inter-action of the two 
spheres of prakrtic development—the buddhi on the one 
hand and the objective world on the other, the Purusa 
standing by, only as an onlooker. Though the buddhi 
owing to its intrinsic satfvic character should give rise 
only to pleasure, the play of its acquired inpulses 
coupled with the character of the particular physical 
object acting upon it may reverse this result. The 
same thing may therefore affect different persons 
differently. That causes pleasure to one may cause 
pain to another, and. what one regards as beautiful, 
another may regard as ugly ; everything that is per- 
ceived comes to be. viewed through the distracting 
medium of individual purpose, and we ordinarily live 
in a secondary world, ignoring the intrinsic nature of 
things and setting a conventional value upon them 
according to our individual bias. 


15. Now according to the Samkhya, the basic 
cause of this predicament is to be traced to a mistaken 
identification of the buddhi with the Purusa. The 
mistake cannot be avoided until the Purusa dissociates 
himself from buddhi altogether, but, according to the 
Samkhya, the question of neither pleasure nor pain arises 
then. Sofaras the ordinary empirical state is concerned, 

18 What is meant i i when i 
egoistic feudum atnes d MIA "s = 


Compare Tattvakaumudt on st. 65. Mane S < 
sūtras I 49. and Stiithya-pravacanabhisya īsas. on Yoga- 
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individual purpose or selfish desire is ineradicable and 
life becomes a condition of pain mixed with uncertain 
pleasure. What is pleasant to one may be unpleasant 
to another ; or even to the same person at a different 
time. He on the other hand who acquires true. know- 
ledge and realises the intrinsic disparateness of Prakrti 
and Purusa transcends the sphere of pain as well 
as of pleasure. Such a man is a Jivanmukta. Hesees 
things not as related to him but asrelated among them- 
selves, that is, as they are absolutely. Everything 
impresses him in the same way and nothing excites 
his love or hatred so that he is able to maintain 
complete composure of mind, and be, as RAD. 
Bhiksu says, serene like a mountain-tarn.!? 

16. But such absolute detachment is beyond 
the reach of ordinary man; for.he cannot transcend 
his buddhi. He cannot therefore grow impersonal 
even for a while. But we should not therefore con- 
sider that the average man cannot escape from 
pain at all: for although he cannot transcend his 
buddhi, he can, by resorting to art, find a temporary 
release from the natural world, the second of the two 
factors contributing to the misery of ordinary existence, 
Pleasure untainted by sorrow does not exist in the real | 
world and has therefore to be sought outside it. Thè 
world of art is no doubt like "mature, but being 
idealised it does not evoke our egoistic impulses. 
There we have a distinct class of things altogether. 
which are not made up of the three gunas. They 
cannot, give rise to either pleasure or pain. The mind 
is thus enabled to assume a well-poised attitude of 
which the automatic result is a feeling of. pleasure. 
The artist’s function is thus to restore equanimity to 


19 Samkhya-sara vii, 16, 
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the mind by leading us away from the common world 
and offering us another in exchange. 

17. I have stated that in not a few systems of 
philosophy, there was a deliberate application of 
fundamental principles to the interpretation of Rasa. 
The distinctive doctrines of more than one system 
are found mentioned in Sanskrit works on Poetics.?? 
As an illustration of them, I shall take up the theory 
of Rasa associated with the name of Bhattandyaka 
and show how it is identical with the Samkhya theory 
as briefly sketched above.”  Bhattanāyaka was a 
reputed alamkdarika and wrote a work known as 
Hrdaya-darpana which, I believe, has not been 
discovered yet. But references. to it are plentiful in 
alamkara works, especially. in Abhinavagupta’s com- 
mentary on the Dhvanyaloka.  Bhattandyaka does.not 
seem to have: been much older than. Abhinavagupta 
himself. The following is a resume of the -theory as 
given in the Kavyaprakàsa. :— 

A Tee Mendes ta: Sla Aua aN en qp ey 
arā aa facta Rarer MIRAN AAAA: 
el Tene TAT MNT BTA U (iv) 

: .18. If we leave out the references to the other 
views from which the present theory differs; there are 
three points worthy of note here :— 

(i) The first refers to the nature of the objects 
contemplated in art. They have no reference to 
anybody in particular. In life everything is 
consciously or unconsciously related-to the individual 
perceiver (man) or to some one else (tatastha) ; but 
the creations of art are wholly impersonal. It is not 


20 The commentary on Alamkara-Sarvasva refers to as 
. „many as a dozen theories. (Vide P, 9.) 
2 The Küvyapradipa indentifies this theory as the- one 
. corresponding to the Samkhya. E 
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given to the ordinary man to transcend personal 
relations; art by its impersonalised forms affords 
the best means for a temporary escape from the ills 


us of life arising from such relations. ~ 
S (ii) The next point refers to three stages in the 
a. appreciation of. poetry which gradually lead up to 


aesthetic. experience. The first. of them is the 
apprehension of the meaning of the words of a poem; 
the second the finding through them of generalised 
conceptions unrelated to any. one. in particular and 
lastly the actual experience of delight. This statement 
brings out clearly the characteristic of the Samkhya 
theory that aesthetic delight is the result of contemplat- 
ing the imaginative and therefore impersonal creations 
of the poet. In the passage quoted above these -three 
states are represented as vydpdvas or processes. ascrib- 
able to a work of.art. The first of them is abhidhà 
by means of which the. words.constituting a poem 
convey .their .ordinary meaning. The second. is | 
bhāvanā.” Yt is the process of .impersonalising. by 
virtue of which the.accessories of the emotion. portray- | 
ed such as the vibhdvas become generalised (sédharani- | 
krta) thereby gaining a power of equal appeal to all. al 
The words and their literal meanings are not.therefore | 
to be regarded as important in themselves but only as | 
pointing to these generalised ideas. The third or | 
bhogikarana is that by virtue of which we-are-enabled | 
to.derive pure pleasure—bhoga—from these idealised | 
creations of the.artist.. The purpose of evolution in | 
22 The word bhavané reminds one of Mimamsa and it is | 
possible that Blattanāyaka was indebted to that | 
system of philosophy for this conception. He was, 3 
- we know from Abhinavagupta, a Mimasaka. In one 


of his many unkind: remarks against: sa 
Abhinavagupta suggests this.. Cf. D. A. p. 63. . 
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the Sārhkhya is bhoga and apavarga and the use of this 
word bhoga in this passage constitutes a link connect- 
ing the present theory with the Sarhkhya. What is 
implied by the use of this word here is that the 
artistic attitude in spite of its being the source of 
unalloyed pleasure is more akin to the empirical than 
to the saintly attitude. Of these three vydpdras the 
first is recognised by all. But it appears strange that 
the remaining two should be ascribed to a work of art. 
If however weremember that this theory is based on the 
Sümkhya we see that the statement is not altogether 
inappropriate. The Purusa according to the Samkhya 
conception is absolutely passive so that all activity 
must be of Prakrti. Prakrti not only creates every- 
thing but also brings about Purusa’s experience of 
pleasure and pain through them, by means of its own 
agency. Thus Prakrti discharges two functions: (a) 
that of evolving the things through which pleasure or 
pain may be derived, and (b) that of enabling Purusa 
lo experience such pleasure and pain. These two steps 
may be seen in art also, if we distinguish the 
apprehension of idealised forms from the aesthetic 
enjoyment derivable from them. There is no doubt a 
touch of personification in the manner of its statement 
by Bhatjandyaka : but that is probably to be attributed 
to a desire to maintain the parallelism with Sarhkhya 
metaphysics. 2 

(iii) The third point refers to the nature of the 
aesthetic attitude itself. This attitude is one of 
Samvii, i£, contemplation dissociated from all 
practical interest as is shown by visrānti— composure’. 
Thus the artistic attitude differs from the natural as 
well as the spiritual attitude; for while the former is not 


always pleasurable and the fatter neither pleasurable 
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mor painful art produces a condition of pure pleasure. 
.We have here the expression sattvodreka which is 
important inasmuch as it contains another indication 
of the theory being based upon Samkhya philosophy. 
19. Tosum up the essential differences between 
the Vedanta and Samkhya aesthetics. According to 
pessimistic — Samkhya, Nature is not. wholly 
beautiful but has in it phases of.beauty as, well 
as of. ugliness. It does not indeed . say the 
objects in Nature do not give delight at all. What it 
means is that there is nothing in Nature which at all 
times is pleasurable to all. For pure unalloyed 
pleasure we must therefore look elsewhere than in the 
real world. According to optimistic Vedanta on. the 
other hand every thing is beautiful and there is 
nothing in the universe to mar its inward. harmony. 


This is indeed the first corollary of the dtman- "doctrine ; 


and the saint is the greatest artist, . for everything 
delights him. Although we may not possess the 
saint's knowledge that every thing is dtman, we can 
occasionally derive aesthetic enjoyment from Nature. 

But ordinarily we are too dull to perceive the beauty 
of the universe. The artist who is endowed with an 
eye for the beautiful derives pleasure from Nature 
where we cannot and through the expression which he 
spontaneously gives to his feeling, he opens our eyes 
to what we miss. In a sense this art is nature herself 
presented in such a manner that it appeals tous. The 
aim of art according to both the systems is to induce 
a mood of detachment. But according to idealistic 
Vedanta the artistic attitude is characterised by a for- 
getting, though temporary, of our individuality ; while 
according to realistic Sāmkhya, it is due to an escape 
from the natural world. According to the une E 

[F. O. C. II 32.] 
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serves as a pathway to Reality; but according to the 
latter, it is so to speak a ‘deflection’ from Reality. 
The one reveals the best in Nature, while the other 
fashions something better than Nature. 


20. I must in conclusion say a word in regard to 
my selecting a subject which may appear to some as 
rather out of the way. Research has till now been 
largely confined to linguistic, historical and similar 
aspects of oriental learning; but there are still other 
aspects of it which cannot be regarded as either less 
instructive or less interesting. It appears necessary 
in the future not only to carry research further in the 
departments already worked, but also to widen 
considerably the sphere of research itself. What I have 
attempted in this paper does not profess to be more 
than a first and a very imperfect sketch of the ‘subject 
I have selected ; but I trust it is sufficient to indicate 
What vast fields of ancient Indian learning lie 
unexplored, : R 
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TRIVIDHAM ANUMANAM 
OR 
A STUDY IN NYĀVASŪTRA I. 1. 5. 


By A. B. DHRUVA. 
The Sütra which we propose to study runs thus :— 


ay qeyds AA Gad Wad ATT «d 
L 1-5. 

Leaving aside the minor uncertainties about the 
meaning of fatparvakam, viz., whether iai means the 
several pramanas of Sūtra I i. 3, or.only pratyaksa of 
Sütra I. i. 4 and this, again, one or more,* we pass on to 
the important question, What are the kinds of FUE eae 
—the TRIVIDHAM ANUMANAM—referred to. 
the particular sütra ? 

1. According to Vātsyāyana, who as the Bhāsya- 
kāra of the Nyāyasūtras is expected to be our best guide 
in this matter, the three kinds of Inference are no 
doubt (1) Pürvavat (2) Sesavat and (3) Sāmānyatodrsta; 
but he is not sure about the meaningsof these terms, of 
which he gives two alternative explanations together 
with their appropriate illustrations. These are: 

(i). (a) Pūrvavat or Inference from the Antecedent 
to the Conseguent, i.e., from Cause to Effect ; e.g. from 
thickening clouds to an impending shower of rain ; 

(b) Sesavat or Inference from the Consequent to 
the Antecedent, i. e., from Effect to Cause e. g. from an 
unusually full and fast current of a river to a heavy 
shower of rain in the uplands ; 

(c) Sāmānyatodrsta or Inference. from the Co- 
ordinate i, e., from one case to another falling 
under the same class but not connected E it ur 
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the relation of cause and effect. For example, we 
know that a person, say Devadatta, who is seen at 
two different places in succession has moved from one 
place to the other ; similarly, the sun which is observed 
at two different places in the sky in succession must 
have moved from one place to the other. Here, 
Devadatta and the sun are not related as cause and 
effect ; but they are both cases of material bodies, and 
our inference here is from one co-ordinate to another. 


(ii) Or, again, the same three terms in question 
may mean the following, says Vātsyāyana : 


(a)  Pürvavat i.e., Inference from former experience 
(sensuous perception ) ; as, for example, we infer fire 
Írom smoke, on the basis of our former experience of 
smoke as accompanied by fire ; 

(b) Sesavat i. e., Inference by Exclusion ; as, for 
example, we can exclude Sabda from the categories of 
Sāmānya, Visesa and Samavaya on the ground of its 
being a non-eternal reality, and next show how for 
certain reasons it cannot be referred to the categories of 
Dravya and Karman, thus. leaving Guna alone in the 
field as the only remaining category to which Sabda 
can belong. à d 


(c) Sāmānyatodrsta i, e., Inference of something 
which is supersensible from something. which is 
sensible, on the ground of the latter being found to 
be possessed of anature which it shares in common with 
certain other ‘things. Thus, for example, we infer the 
existence of Atman, which is a supersensible reality, 
from certain sensible realities such as iccha (desire) 
etc., in consequence of their possessing the common 
nature of gunas (qualities) which require a .substance 
to sūpport them, rae 
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The two sets of explanations, together with their 
illustrations, are so radically different from each other 
that the writer evidently seemsto be groping in the 
dark for the real meaning of the Sūtra: ^ . 


2. Our next guide along this much-trodden but 
little-understood path is Uddyotakara, the Nyāya-Vārti- 
kakāra. In him we alight upon a world of still greater 
uncertainty about the meaning of the Sūtra. His 
alternative explanations are as follows :— 


. (i) The three kinds of Inference may be what 
are known as Anvayavyatireki, Anvayi and Vyatireki, 
the word trividham in the Sütra referring not to the 
classification contained in the Sütra itself viz. Pürvavat, 
Sesavat, and Sāmānyatodrsta. but to a classification 
which is supposed to be understood, and of which the 
reader is expected to take what lawyers call Y < judicial 
notice.' 

(ii) The T DU character of this. mode 
of interpreting the Sütra is obvious, and so the 
Vārtikakāra proposes another interpretation in which 
the word trividham refers to Pürvavat, Sesavat and’ 


. Samanyatodrsta i.e. to the classification contained in the 


Sütra itself. But here, again, he does not take the 
terms .Pürvavat etc. as signifying the three kinds of 
inference but as laying down the conditions. of a valid 
Inference. Thus :— 

(a) Pūrvavat means. that the hetu. should E 
invariably accompanied by its antecedent (Pūrva) 
viz., the Sādhya ; (b) Šesavat means that the hetu 
must have been observed as invariably accompanied by. 
the Sādhya in other ($esa). cases ; and (c) Sāmānyatodrsta, 
which. should be broken up Wo samanytah and adrsta, 
means that the hetu is mot common-tio Sādhya and 
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Sadhyabhava, that is to say, it should not be what is 
called Sadharana hetvabhasa. 

To these three two more conditions are added by 
a lour. de force which consists in extracting them 
from ‘ca’ at the end of the Sūtra. . These are ; 

- (d)thatthe Inference should not be opposed to 
Pratyaksa and (e) that it should not be opposed to Agama.: 
All the five conditions will have to be fulfilled in the 
case of a good anvayavyatireki, and four in each:of the. 
other two, viz., Kevalanvayi and Kevalayyatireki. 

(ii) Lastly, the Vartikakara accepts the meanings 

Of Pürvavat and Sesavat as given by the Bhāsyakāra in 
his first alternative explanation, and adds remarks to 
show how the words Pürvavat and Sesavat may mean 
cause and effect respectively, and how the illustrations: 
in the Bhasya may be expressed in the set form of a 
Naiyāyika Anumāna. But in regard to Sāmānyātodrsta 
not only does he give a different illustration but takes 
the liberty of criticising the one ‘given in. the 
Bhàsya. Thus, Sāmānyatodrsta in his opinion, is that 
general case in which the relation between the hetu 
and the -sādhya is not causal, and yet the inference is: 
valid. For example, we may infer the-existence of 
water at a particular spot from the appearance of' 
cranes thereabout. The illustration given in the’ 
Bhasya that of the motion of the sun as inferred from. 
its appearance at two different places at two different 
times is rejected by the Vartikakara on the ground that 
the sun after all.is not found to be actually travelling, 
and all that we see is that the solar orb was then there 
and is now here. In the absence of actual observation: 
of.motion, on the simple ground of likeness between: 
the sun and Devadatta, we cannot infer, he argues, that 
the sun is moving; - - SSS pL PIN Mel 
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3. Coming next to Vacaspatimigra, the famous 
writer of the commentary. called Nyāyaiātparyatīkā on 
Uddyotakara's Nyāyavārtika we notice a very curious 
jugglery played with the words of the Sütra. Thus, in 
connection with Explanation 1 of the Vartika, he says: 


Tigh wad amaaa qaafaRr dd zwar aR- 
eat faa, erede aa, aae gara qud 
FATTE, | 
that is to say, the conditions, (a) (d) and (e) of the 
Vartikakara’s Explanation 1 are essential to all valid 
inferences ; while (a) Sesavat (=sapakse satvam) is 
essential ie one, viz. kevalanvayi (b) Sāmānyatodrsta 
(= Vipaksādvyāvrtti) to the second viz. kevalavyatireki, 
and (c) Sesavatsāmānyatodrsta to the third viz., 
anvayavyatireki. ea aL see 


In commenting upon the Vārtikakāra's rejection of 
the third. illustration given under the Bhasyakara's 
Explanation 1, he points out two reasons : first, that the 
illustration is obscure, and secondly, that it does not 
essentially differ from the illustration wherein we infer 
a Cause from its Effect; as, for example, the motion. of 
the sun may be inferred as a cause from the sun 
occupying a new point in the sky, which is its effect. . 


Next, stepping out of the circle of the Nyāyadaršana, 
we notice that the Trividha Anumāna of Gotama has 
found favour with other schools of Indian Philosophy 
also. Thus, - 


4, Tévarakrgna, the author of the Sarakhyabariba, 
takes the foregoing division of Anumāna as well-known. 
Without enumerating the three kinds, and just 
remarking that Anumana is said to. be of three kinds . 
(trividhamanumanamakhyatam S. T. K.5 ,) hē goes on ta. 
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state that the supersensible principles of the Samkhya 
system can be proved by Sāmānyatodrsta anumāna, 

5. Gaudapàda in his Bhdsya on the Kārikās 
supplies the names of the other two kinds of Anumana, 
and explains and illustrates the varieties as follows :— 

gari Gad orar retreat gfž rae queue | ATT. 

qur wes Tews saa erat srg a | 

MMA eae sed ee GTÁHSRASRG BATT 

qa OI MECC COC EC COC MBICCIGCICIC! 

amaA d wur gaa gira erat aft” 

amaA MINT GTA, AAMT | 

6. Inthe Mātharavrtti, which is reported to be the 
basis of Gaudapāda's Bhdsya on the Sāmkhya Kārikā, 
we have the illustrations of both Pürvavat and Sesavat 
brought under the single head of Pürvavat, which, is 
explained as qdad ( frat) fa waq i.e. Inference from 
former experience; while, Sesavat is explained and illu- 
Strated as an argument from a part to the rest, e.g. from 
the brackish taste of a drop of sea-water to that of the 
rest of the sea-water (agama ma pred saisai aa 
aa); and Samanyatodrsta is described as an argument 
founded ona general principle which must apply to 
all the: individuals of a class; to those as well as to 
these; e.g, 'as these mango-trees have flowered, so 


must have those’ (mares gametes gear erat šfā) 


In addition to the above explanation of ‘Trividha 
E D = 2 

Anumāna, Mathara has some exceedingly valuable 
information to impart while commenting upon the word 
Trividham. Trividham besides meaning ‘of three kinds’ 
may be also, he says, trisādhanam, tryavayavam. Here 
"I For the use of the Mātharavrtti, which is -still-in 
manyscript, I amindebted to Dr, S. K. Belvalkar of the 
Deccan College, Poona. M Mac taka 


^ 
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Mathara duly notes that according to some, it may be 
pancāvayavam i.e. five-membered and the five 
members are enumerated as follows :— 


afar, wea, Mata, sama and sema 2 — 


corresponding to the Naiyayika's sfr, čg, sam, STAA 
and aa respectively. In explaining, tryavayavam 
Māthara states that the three avayavas are paksa, 
hetu and drstānta. Obviously, these are names not 
of terms but of propositions. Thus, Paksa means 
pratijüà or Enunciation of the proposition; Hetu is 
the statement of Reason; and Drstanta is Udaharana 
i.e. statement of invariable association supported by 
Example. The author then proceeds to add that there 
are nine types of Paksābhāsa i.e. false paksa or pratijna, 
fourteen of Hetvābhāsa i,e. false hetu, and ten of 
Nidaršanābhāsa ie, false nidaršana or drstanta. Thus, 
a good anumāna, which contains the three avayavas 
viz. paksa, hetu and drstānta should be free from 
thirty-three àbhàsas i.e. false appearances or fallacies. * 
Again, the author observes in passing that a hetu should 
be trirüpa.or three-formed i.e. it should satisfy three 
conditions, viz ; Tawa, ava urga, faq MATIA. 


= 


7. The Pūrvamīmāmsā Bhāsya of Sabarasvamin 
is another great work outside the school of Nyāya which 
notices this subject. It defines Anumana as a move- 
ment of thought from a part which.is present before the : 
senses to another part which is not so, in virtue of 
théir being known to be (invariably) associated ; and it 
divides itinto two kinds, pratyaksatodrstasambandha and 
samanyatodystasambandha, the former being: illustrated 


2 Compare Pracastdpadd Bhasya. on VAS Sütras. 
3 Compare Nyāyapraveša and the commentaries tbereon. 
[F. O. C. IL 33] 
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by the case of smoke and fire whose invariable 
association is known by perception, and the latter by 
that of the sun's motion and its occupation of a new 
point in the sky, i.e. a sādhya and a hetu, whose 
connection is not apprehended by the senses but is only 
known in the abstract. Thus, the sāmānyatodrsta of 
Sabara is the same as that of the Sārmkhyakārikā and the 
Nyāyabhāsya Expl. 1, while the Pürvavat and Šesavat 
of the latter are rolled up into a single pratyaksatodrsta. 

8. Lastly, we have a very detailed and interesting 
exposition of the ‘Trividham Anumanam’ in 
Anuyogadvàra which is a canonical work of the 
Svetāmbara Jainas. Here, Anumāna is divided into 
(1) gem, (2) Hmm, and (3) fēgarerma ie. the 
same types as those mentioned in Gotama’s Sūtra, 
and no doubt borrowed from it, with a careless, or, it 
may be, careful and deliberate addition of ‘vat’ (va) 
atthe end of the last term, thus making it uniform with 
the preceding two. The different kinds are illustrated, 
and in some cases also subdivided as follows : 

(1) Puvvava=as before i.e. Inference from marks 
formerly observed. Thus, a mother recognises her 
child from such physical marks as she has observed 
before, e.g. a mole ora scar. The illustration in the 
text is, moreover, supported by a quotation* which 
goes to show that there had been earlier writers, 
probably Jains, who had dealt with the subject. . 

(2) . Sesava—Inference from the ofher i.e. of one 
member of a pair of correlates from the other. This is 
of five kinds : : Dude e RU. 

(a) Kajjenam (Karyena) i.e, Inference of a cause 
from its effect. Thus, says the writer, we infer-a 

: 4 WR Td wer ag STU Gorey 1 : 
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conch from the sound of its blowing, a drum from 
its beating, a bull from bellowing, a peacock from its 
peculiar note, a horse from his neighing, a yak from her 
gurgling, and a chariot from the tinkling of its bells. 

(b) Karanenam—Inference of an effect from its 
cause. For example, threads are a cause of a piece of 
cloth and not vice versa, grass fibres are a cause of a mat 
and not vice versa, a ballofclay is a cause of a jar and 
not vice versa. The exact point of these illustrations is 
somewhat obscure? , and the commentator, in view of 
the obscurity, supplies other illustrations of this type 
which means that given all the causes, the effect must 
follow e.g. from a particular look of the clouds one may 
infer a sure rainfall, from the rise of the moon its 
necessary effect viz. a tide in the sea, from the rise of 
the sun its necessary effect viz. the blooming of 
day-lotuses, and so on. 

(c) Gunenam—Inference of Substance from its 
Attribute. Thus, we infer gold from its test, a flower 
from its smell, salt from its taste, wine from its flavour, 
cloth from its feel etc. 

(d) Avayavenam—i.e. Mes, of the Whole from 
its Part. Thus, e.g. we infer a buffallo from his horn, a 
cock from its crest, an elephant from his trunk, a boar 
from his tusk, a peacock from its feathers, a horse from 
his hoof, a tiger from his paw, a yak from her hair etc. 

(e) Asayenam? —i.e. Inference as regards the 
Abode from that which abides therein, e. g. of fire from 


5 It is probably this: When we infer that a piece of 
cloth will be woven out of certain threads, we go from Cause 
to Effect, and not from Effect to Cause, and yet itis a sound 
inference. Hence the second variety requires to be recognised 
quite as much as the first whose claim is obvious. 

6 Thisis explained by the commentator as saver: 


(a) and therefore as practically equivalent to anf. + 
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smoke, or water from cranes, a shower of rain from 
turbid waters, a gentleman from his character and 


general demeanour. 


(3) ditthasāhammava = Inference from similar cases 
This is of two kinds; (a) simannadittham and (b) 


visesadittham. 


(a) Simannadittham is Inference from that which 
is observed as a point in common to all the individuals 
of a group, e.g. ‘as one man, so many ; as many, so one.’ 


(b) Visesadittham is Inference from that which is 
observed as a distinguishing trait of a certain individual 
amidst a group, e.g. when one recognises a friend from 
amongst a number of men in a crowd. 


The treatment of the subject, already too much 
detailed, does not end here. Anumana is further 
divided according as it refers to time past, present or 
future, and these divisions are illustrated at great length. 


II. 


Such are in brief, the expositions of the 
" Trividham Anumānam ” in and outside the school of 
the Nyāyadaršana. While there is practically complete 
unanimity as regards the names of the three types 
of Anumana, there are serious differences in 
respect: of what the names are intended to convey. 
Thus: (1)Pūrvavat may mean Inference from a cause, or 
simply Inference form fromer experience, or even 
recognition from a formerly observed mark 3 


(2) Sesavat may mean an Inference from Effect, 
or Inference of one member of a pair of Correlates 
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from the other, or Inference from a Part, or a totally 
different ty pe of Inference, viz. Inference by Exclusion. 

(3) Sāmānyatodrsta may mean Inference based on 
mere likeness or uniformity of experience, without 
Causation at its back, or may mean Inference of 
supersensible truths through abstract generalities. 

The one impression which these differences collect- 
ively leave upon the mind is that the expositors, 
whether right or wrong, are all more or less groping in 
the dark about the original meaning of the Sūtra, 
from which they seem to be separated by a consider- 
able interval of time. The time appears to have been long 
enough to make such diverse schools of thinkers as 
the Naiyāyikas, the Sāmkhyas, the Mīmāmsakas, and 
even the Jainas join hands in accepting verbatim the 
‘three kinds of Anumāna " mentioned in Gotama’s 
Sütra. They have no doubt some sort of a broken 
tradition regarding the original meaning of the terms 
Pürvavat etc, as would appear from the same 
explanations, and what is more remarkable, the same 
illustrations recurring in several of the works. But 
the tradition is sometimes lost or obscured by the 
writers’ own? ideas of the general principles of Logic 
crowding thickly upon their brain even while they are 
actually dealing with a much narrower subject viz. the 
three kinds of Anumana. ” 


I would go further and add that not only is the 
earliest of the works cited above—which I believe to be 
Vatsyayana’s Bkāsya— far removed in time from Gotama, 
but even Gotama himself has borrowed the terminology 
of the Sūtra (I. i. 5) from older * Naiyāyikas, who, I 
submit, were the ancient Mimamsakas.  Vātsyāyāna, 

7 Vide Uddyotakara’s Nyayavartika, — —— a 
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when he saysthat Pürvavat and Sesavat may mean, 
respectively, Inference from Cause and Inference from 
Effect, is doubtless in possession of the real meanings 
of the terms as used in the Sütra. But he does not 
seem to know that they were borrowed from the 
vocabulary of Mimamsa where the words Pürva, and Sesa, 
are of frequent occurrence. Thus, we read in the 
Pūrva Mīmāmsā Sütras : 


fatter enganan Gada (Lii, 19). sr gemal], ii, 22), 
faftrnada: arena, gi: side aaea anan (I. ii, 23), 
ma fate. gar AÈ (I. ii 29) āra: akam (III. i. 2), 
RATTAN anf [aar eft ārā] (III. i, 3) srattraraarazgiearāg 
anna: em (III ii. 1.) etc. 


In the Mimdmsa Sūtras, Sāmānya, ie, likeness 
or participation in a common class, is often made 
the basis of an argument from parallel instances. Parva 
and Sega i.e. the prior and the remainder, which 
primarily mean the logically prior and the posterior part 
of a sentence or paragraph, are sometimes used in 
connection with vidhi and arthavada respectively ; 
and the two being parts of one organic whole, argument 
from one to the other becomes easily possible. Sesa, 
which means the remainder, is also subsidiary as 
opposed to principal or primary, to which the term 
pürva may be applied. In the sense of subsidiary, the 
term is sometimes applied to arthavāda, and is, more- 
over, used to denote the relation of a thing to its 
ultimate end, such as that of dravya, guna and sarhskara 
to kriyà, or of karman to phala, orof phala to purusartha 
or of purusa to karma, and so forth, Now, it is obvious 
that in Mīmāmsā, an argument from šesa would be an 
argument from the subsidiary to the principal in 
thowght, and so long as Mimamsa was merely a science 
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of the laws of Interpretation, the meaning of Sesa would 


hardly travel beyond the region of thought. But the: 


passage from thought to being, from ratio to cause in 
the present case, is not difficult, and the necessary 
in thought could easily become the necessary in being. 
Thus, the words pürva and gesa which at first stood for 
certain relations of necessary connection ina group or 
groups of words, or of things symbolised by them, could 
well be used for denoting Cause and Effect respectively. 


It is very significant that nowhere in the Nyāyadar- 
$ana—neither in the Sūtras nor in any later work—the 
words pürva and $esa bear the sense of Cause and 
Effect, except in the single Sütra which we are here 
discussing. Moreover, if the Naiyayikas had originally 
attempted to express the ideas of Cause and Effect by 
the category of succession they would have employed 
the words g4 or W, and sw or am, and not pürva 
and sega, the last word being entirely foreign to their 
vocabulary. Hence, it is clear that for the terminology 
of the “Trividha Anumàna" Gotama is indebted to 
earlier? Mīmāmsakas, who were not only exegetes 


8 That Nyāya was a synonym of Mimamsa was known 

even to such latter-day writers of Mimamsa as Madhava and 
^ Parthasarathimisra, who called their works Nyayamalavistara 
and Nyāyaratnākara. Note that the word Nyaya is used 
in the sense of a general proposition in the Rg-Veda 
Prātisākhya aaam la (Rg-veda Pr. : Patala). 
Besides, in his paragraph on the members of a syllogism, 
Vatsyayana remarks that “some Naiyāyikas” (9X eal) 
hold that a syllogism has ten members, which we` should 
have ‘prima facie supposed to be those mentioned in the 
Niryükti of the Daéavaikalika Sūtra: of the Jainas. - But 
Vatsyayana mentions the five which the above-mentioned 
aiyayikas ” add to those recognised by Gotama as follows : 
TET, SAEI, Waa, ua and eager. These additional five 
members have sucha clear Mīmāmsa ring about them that one 
cannot help suspecting that the “Eke Naiyayikaah,” of 
Vatsyayana are a section of the earlier Mīmāmsakas. = 
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but alsologicians. Thus, for the origin of the Sūtra 
relating to the Trividha Anumana we are carried 
far back into the distant past when the Mimamsakas 
were the only Naiyayikas, when the priests held their 
> parsads, and discussed the questions of Philosophy, 
Ritual, and Law round the sacrificial altar or on the 
judicial bench. Like Geometry, Astronomy, Music, 
and Surgery, Logic too would seem to have been born 
in the yajūavāta, and the Sütra under notice is a 
reminder of its ancient origin. 

This conclusion about the antiquity of Indian 
Logic is corroborated by the evidence of Buddhistic 
Sütras. These contained not only general references 
to rationalistic disputants, wranglers and sophists, 
among Brāhmaņas and sramanas, such as dat, deat, 
fades, etc. but alsotosuch technical detail of the art of 
debate as ais, femme, argrgaiga , and, further more, they 
presuppose a fixed form of carrying on a debate so 
that a man who inverted the recognised order of 
propositions was taken to task; Thus, gt aadi vegr aaqa 
qaad Ft em, 

But, be it noted that the question before us is not 
of the antiquity of Indian Logic in general, but of 
its particular topic viz. the Trividha Anumāna, and, 
therefore, the evidence cited from the Budhistic Sütras 
can only raise a general presumption in favour of the 
latter's antiquity but it cannot place it beyond dispute. 
For this, We have to rely upon the internal evidence 
of the terminology of the Sūtra, which, as we have seen, 
points to the age of the early Mimamsaka logicians. 


; To it I now propose to add some external evidence, 
which has not hitherto attracted sufficient attention. 
This'evidence is to be found in the Jaina Agamas. We 
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have already seen that barring the prākrtization and a 
slight attempt at improving upon the last word in:the 
Sūtra by substituting atest (arm) for «mme so as to 
include both «mme and fgg, the division of Anumana 
contained in the Anuyogadvàra is word for word the 
same as that contained in Gotama's Sütra. Now, accord- 
ing to the Jaina tradition, the Anuyogadvara in its 
present form was composed by Aryarakshita who lived 
towards the end of the first century A.D. But that 
does not mean that the work was an original production 
of  Aryarakshita.  Āryarakshita and Devardhigani 
are responsible for the existing redaction of the Jaina 
Siddhānta, but they are supposed to have only 
reproduced or rearranged what they already found 
existing under that title. We have proof of this in the 
fact that the Bhagavati Sütra which is one of the Angas 
of the Jaina Scripture settled at the Council of 
Pataliputra in the beginning of the third century B.C., 
refers to Anuyogadvara and several other works, 
although in their present form they are of a later 
date. Thus it says: ‘Sel ase, ST adi, TA quam" 

&c. The reference to Anuyogadvara, moreover, is 
made in connection with the subject of Anumiana,? 
thus guaranteeing with almost absolute certainty that 
the passage relating to Trividha Anumana in the Anu- 
yoga belongs to the original edition of the work, which 
as we have seen existed even before the compilation 
of the Bhagavati Sütra in the time of Bhadrabahu i.e. 
before the third century B.C. Now let us allow some 
time between the Bhagavati and the Anuyoga to admit 
of the former quoting the latter, and then allow still 
another interval of time required to account for a 


hse a a M EU 
"tr. O. C. II. 34] , ` 
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Jain writer adopting with equanimity the division of 
Anumāna which was originally formulated by 
Brahmanas,!° and we shall have very nearly reached 
the period of the early Mīmāmsakas who were our 
first logicians. 


This does not mean that all the Nyàya Sütras are 
as old as the one under consideration. We should be 
careful not to extend the conclusion drawn from the 
study of a single Sütra, that relating to the Trividha 
Anumana, to the whole of Gotama’s work in its present 
form. But I demur to the view put forward by Dr. 
S.C. Vidyābhūsaņa that the present work of the Nyàya 
Sütras should be credited to a writer of the second 
century A. D., whom Dr. Vidy&bhüsana calls Aksapāda, 
as distinguished from Gotama, and also to Vātsyāyana 
who is supposed to have added certain Sūtras of his 
own and generally revised the work of his predecessors 
while writing his Bhāsya. The distinction made 
between Gotama and Aksapāda is contrary to the 
generally accepted tradition about their identity, and 
the evidence adduced to prove that Vātsyāyana was 
later than Nāgārjuna is altogether inconclusive, as I 
shall show in the seguel. Moreover, I beg to demur 
still more strongly to another view recently expressed 


IO Later Jain writers show a disinclination to ad 
oe «ie T 9 t 
Wa eee Anumana. They attribute them (S 
ayikas (Brāhmaņa logicians i 
unequivocal language, Thus, kb EE Ts 

aad, Bag, erarenitzefaearfz 1 Talore Rarer 

: m ( Nyayavivrti ) 

i a apis ffr PATS TRIES 3 Sra ferum 
EUR 


- —(Abhayadevasüri's arrest Za on SaNa, ) 


d AW RESO Ju am indebted to Muni Šrī Nemi-Vijayaji 
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by the learned scholar that the word ‘amaa’ is a Sanskrit 
translation of the Greek “Analytics” and that the 
whole subject of Syllogistic Reasoning has originated 
^ and developed under the influence of Avistotle. 
Apart from the general lack of historical evidence 
showing that Indians had heard of Aristotle or any 
foreign logician, Dr. Vidyābhūsaņa's theory would 
require the very first Sütra of the Nyāyadaršana which 
contains the word sraga to be thrown overboard or 
placed on the list of ‘suspects’; and, further, it would 
have us believe that one whole branch of western 
learning was imported into India, and that, too, by 
many hands and across many centuries without leaving 
a single philological vestige behind to betray its 
foreign origin. Such a supposition would be contrary 
to what we have observed in the history of Indian 
Mathematics, Astronomy and Medicine, wherein a 
foreign influence has never failed to be detected 
under the microscope of Comparative Philology. A 
closer examination of this question will carry us far 
beyond the limits of this paper, and should be deferred 
to a more suitable occasion. 
A The results of this part of our inguiry may be 
summed up somewhat as follows :— 
1. The first glimmer of the light of Indian Logic 
belongs to the pre-Buddhistic age of the Parsads. 
2. The early beginnings of a systematic Art of —— 
Logic belongs to the latter part of the same age. 
3. The Art tends to become a Science in the 
period of early Buddhism and its contemporary 
Brahmanism. 


4. It has established itself as a Science before - 
300 B.C. ~ du ^ 
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5. Theresults of Brahmanical thought in this 
department, as linked with Theism and Realism, get 
summed up in the Nyàya-Sütras of Gotama, as similar 
work gf Jain and Buddhist logicians, carried on of 
course in harmony with their own religious and philo- 
sophical dogmas, is represented in the corresponding 
fragments of the Jain and Buddhistic literatures. 


6. Gotama’s Sütras, not necessarily all their 
contents, some of which are earlier, belong to the latter 
half of the Pre-Christian Sütra period. The work may 
be dated somewhere about 200 B.C., in the age of the 
Ahnikas or Daily Lessons, like the Navāhnikas of 
Patanjali’s Vyakarana Mahābhāsya. 


III 


So much for the date of Gotama's Nyāya Sūtra I. 1.5 
which we considered in the light of the general 
uncertainty which prevails among commentators 
regarding its meaning. Next let us turn our thought 
to points which arise from a comparison of some of 
the commentaries infer se. And here I would beg my 
readers to draw conclusions from the collected data 
unhesitatingly, without any pre-conceived and rigid 
notions in regard to the dates of particular authors ^ 
which may thereby be affected. i 


1. Now, if we compare Vātsyāyana's account of 
the Trividha Anumāna with that given in the 
Anuyogadvara, we cannot but be impressed .by the 
great mass of details which the latter possesses as 
distinguished from the former, : 


; 2 In the same way, if we compare Māthara's 
exposition of the subject with Vatsyayana’s, we cannot 
help concluding that Mathara represents a step forward 


= 
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in the history of Indian Logic. This may appear 
* adharottaram " to those who are committed to the 
theory of Vātsyāyana's belonging to the fifth century 
A. D., i. e. after Nagarjuna, and, perhaps, after Asanga 
also. But the logical doctrines known to Mathara are 
so clearly in advance of Vātsyāyana's knowledge of 
the subject, that this very fact calls for a re-adjustment 
of the date of Vātsyāyana as determined by 
Dr. Vidyabhüsana!. On comparing Vatsyayana’s know- 
ledge of Anumāna with that of Mathara we notice 
that Vātsyāyana is acquainted with only two types of 
Anumāna : the ten-membered and the five-membered. S 
Had he been aware of the three-membered, he would | 
have mentioned it along with the ten-membered to which 
he has devoted a special paragraph in his Bhasya, 
Besides, he explains “ Trividha " as “ of three kinds”, 
and also as “ Tri-sadhana" and “Tri-avayava”. Here 
in addition to declaring the three conditions of a good 
hetu Mathara refers, as we have already seen supra, to 
:33' kinds of fallacies, 9 of «s, 14 of èg and 10 of Agta 
or 9rd—an amount of logical wealth far beyond the 
dream of Vātsyāyana. Moreover, from the manner in 
which they are introduced, without explanation or 
illustration, it would seem that they were all very well 
known in his days, and a fair amount of time -may 
therefore be supposed to have passed before their | 
general recognition became possible. | 
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T 3. Next, as between Māthara-Vytti and Anuyo- 
gadvāra, Mathara-Vrtti is undoubtedly earlier, it being 
referred to as an example of ‘Rama mwaga in Anuyoga. 


II The passage is repeated in the Nandi , sūtra. with . 
slight variations, i. e., it introduces ama and sre and splits E 
Up A KTI ART into MEg quu etc. 
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Bearing these chronological relations in mind, viz., 
first Vatsyayana, then Mathara (who may be supposed 
to be separated from him by at least a century) and 
last Anuyogadvara, let us proceed to settle their 
respective dates. The passage in the Anuyogadvara 
which refers to Mathara, inter alia, throws a flood of 
light on the whole problem. It runs thus :— 

W Fe WE Ua HAIER Fees dieque eure TERA 
amaa AR gres fre Wei Amii (aa) aera 
AIST KIT TAT STRIS. 

The references which particularly interest us in 
this passage are those made to gmragtī ufzdd and 
mei amaai is evidently gata or Rura the 
" Gold-Seventy", which together with a commentary 
was translated into Chinese by Paramartha between 557 
and 568 A.D. Dr. Takakusu identifies the ‘“ Gold- 
Seventy” with the aiemmat or aa of Tévarakrsna, 
which, moreover, he believes to be the same as 
"Vindhyavāsa's revised Sarhkhyadastra’, He argues thus: 
piace: Īsvarakrsņa is said to have revised the 
_ Bastitantra," and Vindya-Vasa a “ Samkhya- Sastra,” 
Išvarakysņa is to be identified with Vindhyavāsa ; and 
since Vindhyavāsa is reported by Paramārtha to have 
been an older contemporary of Vasubandu, whose 
teacher, Buddhamitra, he defeated, the Sārhkhyakārikā, 
which is the same as Hiranyasaptati, is to be placed 
a few years before Vasubandu, whom Dr. Takakusu 
assigns to the last three-quarters of the 5th century 
A.D. Thus, the date of the Sārhkhyakārikā or 
Hiranyasaptati, i. e., of the Kaņagasattari of our passage, 
must be fixed at about 450 A. D, according to 
Dr.Takakusu. But the date of Vasubandhu has been 
constderably shaken by the researches of N. Peri, and 
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he is now generally held to have lived between 280 and 
360 A. D. Dr. Keith accepts Peri's date of Vasuban- 
dhu and, consequently, the period of Isvarakrsna and 
his Šānkhyakārikā is according to him throwg back 
into the 4th century A. D. Further, the author of the 
* Sastitantra' which is supposed to be the original of 
the revised Sāmkhyašāstra i.e. of the Sāmkhyakārikā or 
Saptati, he believes to be Vārsaganya, the teacher of 
Vindhyavāsa—a fact which, he says, is borne out by 
(1) Vacaspatimisra describing a quotation (gmat wu ed 
etc.)in Vyāsa's Yogabhāsyaas one made from Sastitantra 
(“ sf&acargfarz:")? and elsewhere attributing the same 
couplet to Varsaganya, and (2) to also the Chinese tradi- 
tion which ascribes to Vindhyavasa (Isvarakrsna) the 
rewriting of a work of the ' Rain-host,' i. €., Vrsagana or 
Vārsagaņa. 

Dr. Belvalkar disputes!? Dr. Takakusu's identification 
of Vindhyavasa with Tévarakrsna, and he regards the 
latter as a predecessor of both Vindhyavasa and his 
teacher Varsaganya, and places him in the * first or first 
half of the second century of the Christian era.’ For 
Īsvarakrsņa's priority to Vindhyavāsa and Vārsagaņya he 
relies on the negative evidence of the guru-šisya- 


"paramparā given in the Mathara-Vrtti, which makes no 
„mention of the last two writers. He also guestions 


Dr. Takakusu's eguation of Po-pó-li (whom a Chinese 
tradition mentions as a teacher of Īsvarakrsņa) with 
Varsa (Vārsagaņya), and suggests that Po-pó-li may be 
Devala! of the aforesaid parampara, Further, he thinks 
that Hiranyasaptati was not the same as Samkhya 
Sapatati or Kārikā but was ‘a distinct work,’ some kind 

I2 “Bhagavan Varsaganyah ”—Vacaspatimiéra. 

13 Bhānd. Com. Vol. 


14 Query: Is the Chinese P known to be an equivalent 
of the Sanskrit D ? : 


- 
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of a commentary on Tévarakrsna's Sarhkhya Saptati, 
written by Vindhyavāsa. As to Sastitantra, he leaves 
the question of its authorship undecided, but he believes 
it to be a work ‘prior to 150 B.C.’ But the young 
scholar’s main contribution to Sanskrit scholarship 
consists in his having brought to light from the Deccan’ 
College Library two Mss. of Mathara-Vrtti, which on 
comparison he finds to be the original of the Samkhya 
work which Paramārtha translated into Chinese a 
few centuries later. Dr. Keith refuses to accept Dr. 
Belvalkar's view of the Mathara Vrtti being the original 
of Paramārtha's Chinese translation, and believes that 
the hypothesis of a ‘common source’ for both the 
Māthara-Vrtti and the Chinese translation is not excluded. 
Besides, he does not think much of Dr. Belvalkar's 
argument based on the guru-paramparā in the Mathara- 
Vrtti which contains no mention of Varsaganya and 
Vindhyavasa. Such is the position in regard to the 
date, and authorship, of Sastitantra, Hiranyasaptati 
and Mathara-Vrtti. It is not possible here to attempt a 
full discussion of all the points at issue in this 
controversy, but since they have a close bearing on the 
dates of Vatsyayana and Anuyoga, a few remarks may > 
be permitted. 


_ (1) Ithink Dr. Belvalkar is right in holding that 
Isvarakysna is not the same as Vindhyavasa, But this, 
for the- simple reason that there is no evidence 
whatever to prove their identity, except such as is 
made up by piling conjecture upon conjecture (see 
supra) for which there is absolutely no justification. 
The guru-paramparā of the Mathara-Vrtti on which 
Dr. Belvalkar relies is condemned by Dr. Keith as 
inaccurate in the light of the Chinese tradition, But 
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Dr. Keith here appears to have been unfair to Mathara 
in his zeal to demolish Dr. Belvalkar. A careful 
reading of the passage in question in the Mathara- 
Vrtti will show that it does not carry the sense which 
Dr. Belvalkar reads into it and is therefore not liable 
to the charge of inaccuracy which Dr. Keith has 
levelled against it. The passage says: ‘ This wisdom 
(of the Sarhkhyas) was handed down by Kapila to 
Asuri, by Asuri to Paíicasikha, from whom it came to 
Bhargava, Ulüka, Valmika, Harita, Devala, and others. 
Afterwards from them it was obtained by Īsvarakrsņa. 
That same (wisdom) called the Sastitantra was 
summarized (by Īsvarakrsņa) in Arya metres”. 

The passage leaves no doubt that Devala was not 
a direct teacher of Isvarakrisna, any more than 
Bhargava, Ulüka, Valmika, and Harita with whom he 
is co-ordinated. Moreover, there is ample room in 
the word ‘a3’ (‘and others’) to hold Varsaganya, who 
might thus intervene between Devala and Tévarakrsna. 


(2) I. further agree with Dr. Belvalkar that 
Isvarakrsna—who is not the same as Vindhyavāsa—-is 
to be dated in the first or the first half of the second 
century A. D. ; but here I would add the words "af 
the latest”, thereby reserving my right to carry the 
date backwards in the light of the date of mi — 
which will be considered hereafter. 


(3) I do not think that Ruam was a work of 
Vindhyavasa, and ‘some sort of a commentary on 
Tévarakrsna's Sarnkhyakarika,’ I rather think that it was 
the same as the Saptati or the Sarhkhyakarika—the 
'Kanaga Sattari’ of Anuyoga—and its attribution to 
Vindhyavāsa was due to misapprehension arising, from 
the latter having probably written ‘some sort”of a 


[F. O. C. IL 35] p 
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commentary on the Saptati” Dr. Takakusu quotes a 
passage from Kueichi, pupil of Hiuentsang, as follows :— 
“The Sāmkhya school was formerly split up into 
eighteen groups, the head of which was Ba-li-sha, 
meaning the ‘Rain’ (Varsa). His associates were all 
called the ‘Rain-host’ (Varsaganya) The ‘Gold- 
seventy’ (Hiranyasaptati) is the work of them,” This 
does not require us to suppose that the Gold-seventy 
was a work of Vindhyvasa ; it only attributes it to the 
‘Associates’ of * Rain —the ‘Rain-host’ (Varsaganya)—of 
whom Vindhyavasa may be one, and the same may be 
traceable to that of the original founder—one 
Varsaganya,—a predecessor of Igavarakrsna and one of 
the sages mentioned in the Mahabharata. The 
Sastitantra may conceivably be his work!?. The Chinese 
tradition that Vindhyavasa was a pupil of Varsaganya 
may be understood in the sense of his being the ‘acarya’ 
or founder of the School to which Vindhyavasa belong- 
ed later in the third century A. D. 


We thus arrive at the following chronological 
order :— = 


1. . Sastitantra (to be placed before the Christian 
era: circa 150 B. C., ifitbe a work. of Varsaganya 
earlier still, if Paficagikha’s). 


2. Kanagasattari (in the first half of -the second 

century A. D. at the latest, the date being subject to 

— ^ alteration in the light of the date to be assigned to the 
Anuyoga passage). 


2 


EAS RSS 
15 Ido not commit myself to this vi i 

T view. Sastitantra ma 
be even older than Varsaganya and may have to be ASIE 
„ to Fañcasikha in harmony "with the Chinese tradition, 
- Vācijā, Mea S "afša " would then mean not a 

quotation from Sastitantra but ‘a teaching i ) i 
(#3) Sastitantra,’ Edu accordance with 


^ t 
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3. Māthara-Vrtti, a commentary on Kanagasattari 
(in the second half of the second, or first half of the 
third century A. D., subject to alteration in the same 

* _wayasthe Kaņagasattari). s 


If we accept Weber's view that the Jaina Siddhanta 
was given its present shape between the third and fifth 
century A. D., the latest date for the foregoing passage 
of Anuyoga will be the beginning of the fifth century 
A. D. For the same passage occurs with slight 
alterations in the Nandisūtra, and supposing the 
Nandisūtra is a work of Devardhigaņin (end of the 
fifth century A. D.) the passage in question from 
Anuyoga will have to be placed some time before it. 
Now, if Vatsyayana is later than Nagarjuna (250 A. D. 
Dr. Vidyābhūsaņa), Vātsyāyana and Māthara have to 
be accommodated in the interval between 230 A D. 
(the date of Nagarjuna) and 400 A. D. ‘the date of the 
passage of the Anuyogadvara) Allowing a margin of 
50 years on either side, the remaining period of 
50 years is all too short to account for the development 
of logic, such as we have noted above, between 
Vātsyāyana and Māthara. If, on the contrary, we 

-accept the Jaina Svetàmbara tradition as it stands— 
and we cannot set it aside except for very cogent 
reasons--and assign the present edition of Anuyoga to 
Aryaraksita “who lived in the second half of the first 
century A. D., the dates of the Samkhyakarika ZEE 
(= ‘ Kanagasattari and the Māthara-Vrtti will have 
to be shifted to the first century B. C. and éarly part of 
the first century A. D., respectively. Now, one strong 
reason for assigning the passage in Anuyoga to the 


16 The Jain tradition ascribes not only the diviston of  - 
Anuyoga, but also the compilation or composition of Anyyo- 
gadvāra to Aryaraksita (see AvaSyaka I. 774). 3 
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latter part of the first century A. D., rather than to 
some period between the third and the fifth century 
A. D, is that tho passage refers to Buddhistic scriptures 
in an, altogether general way—it calls them merely 
gaara” while the Samkhya works referred to are no less 
than three, which are mentioned specifically over and 
above the general aīfāfēd (the philosophy of Kapila). Had 
the Anuyogadvara been written inthe 3rdor 5th century 
A. D., in the age of such eminent Buddhistic teachers 
we would have found them or their works mentioned 
as Nàgarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga and Buddhaghosa, 
individually, as has been done in the case of the Samkhya 
authors, The list clearly reveals an atmosphere of 
flourishing Brahmanism which, as we know, charac- 
terized the three or four centuries from the death of 
Asoka to the coronation of Kaniska. That the 
Mahābhārata and Ramayana were popular works read 
at certain hours of the day among the people in the 
time of the Anuyogadvāra does not impair the 
conclusion we have arrived at. For we know that 
they were read in the remote Indian colony of 
Kamboja about 600 A. D., and the custom of reading 
them as sacred literature may have been established in 
India several centuries before. Land grants dated in 
the sth century A. D., and found in various parts of 
India, quote Mahabharata as an authority possessed of 
the character of a Smrti or Dharmašāstra—a status 
and breadth of popularity which ‘it cannot have 
acquired in a couple of centuries, 
"17 gaad—Nandisūtra. 


18 Could Nāgārjuna have been in "mma" 
: referred to in ug 
Nagasena could be meant as well. It may be neither. If 
Nagarjuna is meant, his date, which is still uncertain, should 


be pushed up, in the licht 
passage. ght of the date of the Anuyoga 
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Having thus seen that the Mathara-Vrtti may with 
a great deal of probability be referred to the first 
century A. D., we place Vātsyāyana a century or two 
earlier, which will account for the vast development of 
the Science of Logic which took place in the interval 
between Vatsyayana and Mathara. 

The date thus arrived at for Vatsyayana may 
appear to be a violent outrage upon the date which is 
generally accepted among oriental scholars, viz., the 
fifth century (450) A. D. But I submit, with all due 
deference to Dr. Vidyābhūsaņa, Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Keith 
and others who share the view, that arguments by 
which the theory of the fifth century A. D. is supported 
are in the first place inconclusive, and secondly they 
have not been co-ordinated with the evidence of the 
works cited above. If Dr. Jacobi is right in holding 
that Vatsyayana’s revised edition of the Nyāya-Sūtras 
discusses the Šūnyavāda or Nihilism of the Madhyamika 
school of Nagarjuna (about 200—250 A. D.) but not the 
Idealism of the Yogācāra school of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, he cannot take-the latter part of the 5th 
century A. D. (to which Vasubandhu was assigned by 
Dr. Takakusu) as the lower limit of the date of 
Vatsyayana. For the date of Vasubandhu, as we have 
already seen, has been pushed back to thethird century 
A. D. by the researches of Peri, and, therefore 
Vātsyāyana will have to be: placed at the latest-in the 
early part of that century. . Again, even on Weber's 
hypothesis .of the date of the Jaina Siddhanta, if 
Anuyoga belongs to circa 400 A..D., and Mathara to 
350, Vātsyāyana cannot be. later than 250 A. D. 
Although Dr. Vidyābhūsaņa's date of Vātsyāyana is 
thus carried back nearly 200 years, it requires "to -be 
pushed up still further by nearly three centuries if we 
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are to do full justice to the authority of the Svet&mbara 
tradition about the composition of Anuyogadvàra. The 
only difficulty in the way is the supposed posteriority 
of Vatsyayana to Nagarjuna and to the author of the 
Lankāvatārasūtra. It is said that certain aphorisms in 
the Nyāyasūtra ‘do not constitute an essential part of 
the Nyàyastitra, and were evidently interpolated into 
it before or during the time of Vàtsyayana, who wrote 
a commentary on them.’ I wonder how such a state- 
ment could be made, despite the fact that the 
impugned passages discuss (1) the question of the 
reality of the external world and its cause, which 
arises directly from the topics of * sqft ' and ‘àT’ and 
(2) another about the nature of af whether it is ftat or 
afte or aft wherein the Buddhist standpoint comes 
naturally to be considered as an extreme view in 
opposition to that of the Sarhkhya. 

It is remarkable that there is not a single 
Nyāyasūtra of a convincing character which reproduces 
verbatim the corresponding text or part of the text 
of Nagarjuna’s Màdhyamika Sütra. The few that seem 
to do so contain either the Siddhànta or the Drstāntas 
which could have come down from an earlier period 
and repeated verbatim according to the general custom 
of Indian writers, who love to make anuvada of an 
opponent's position in his own words, and, besides, 
show little disposition to vary the Drstantas!®. Besides 
the very fact that in the parallels which Dr. Vidyabhü- 
gana had cited there is often a difference of words — 
without a difference of sense points to the conclusion- 


. 19 Of this we have numerous instances in the comment- 
aries on the Trividha Anumana collected in this very paper 
4 (See Supra.) I just happen to read the illustration «df sem 

in the Lankavatara. Is it contended that the Upanisad which 
„contains the illustration of s is posterior to Lankavatara ? 
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that the author of the Sütras had used some work 
of Madhyamika philosophy other than the Màdhyamika 
Vitti of Nagarjuna. Thus, for example, Nāgārjuna's rd 
a "m etc. which Dr. Vidyabhtisana cites as the eriginal 
of the Nyaya Sūtra 'adararra: waa: ANIAR: 
appears to me to be really not its original but only a 
parallel, the original being some other work earlier 
than both. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya has rightly 
observed: “Certainly Nagarjuna established the 
Madhyamika school. But it does not follow from it 
that all the materials for building the new structure 
were his own. He chiefly collected them from the 
works previous to him, such as the Prajfiaparamita, 
Lankāvatāra, etc." 


Now the Lankavatara itself clearly indicates that 
it is based upon older traditions of the Madhyamika 
philosophy. The very mythological setting of the 
treatise, in which Buddha teaches the doctrine of 
Šūnyatā to Ravana, shows that the author wants the 
reader to accept the doctrine as an old heritage. 
Besides, it is clearly declared to have been taught by 
‘former Buddhas,’ which need not be taken literally, 
but which does point to a date long prior to the 
composition of the Lankavatàra Sütra. Besides, one of 
the passages of the Lankavatara shows that the doctrine 
of Ksanikata had been criticized before and the author 
had therefore to stand on his defence and explain what 
it really meant and what it did not mean. Thus, we 
read : 

aain alta: AA aaa | 
sata aati afud ARTETA, | 
STĀSTA d Gul NEN | D 


E - 
———À — 


20 wes 3 JAKIA | 
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All this is not surprising if we remember that the 
doctrine of Ksanikata, Nairātmya or Sūnyatā, is of the 
very essence of Buddhism, and its logical representa- 
tion must have been attempted centuries before the 
age of Nagarjuna and Lankāvatāra Sūtra. The con- 
troversy of Sāssatavāda and Ucchedavāda is at least 
as old as Buddhism, perhaps even the Upanisads 
(see Br. Up.); moreover, the very existence of a 
school of Buddhist thinkers who call themselves 
Sarvāstitvavādins (a sub-division of the Sthaviras and 
one of the primitive schools of Buddhism) implies that 
there existed a rival school who denied that “ All 
exists ". This may be either the school of Vijñāna- 
vadins who held that “not all, but only a series of 
Vijñānas exists”, or those who denied existence to 
every thing, including even the Vijfianas?!, 


We may therefore claim that the Buddhistic 
doctrines which are noticed in the Nyāya-Sūtras do 
not require us to believe that they belong to a period 
posterior to the Lankàvatàra Sūtra or the Màdhyamika 
Vītti. 

We have completed our study of the Nyāya Sütra 
Ī.i.5. It has yielded very important results in re the” 
date of Gotama's Sūtras, and the history of Indian 
Logic in the millenium following the age of Gautama 
Buddha ; and—what is of still greater importance— 
it has led us, in the humble Opinion of this writer, to 
treat the date of Vātsyāyana as fixed by Dr. Jacobi 
and Dr, Vidyābhūsaņa as by no means a settled fact. 


2I The two doctrines w 
ere more or less inseparabl 
bound up together, and even aslate as the Nyaya Sotra it M 


difficûlt to decide whethe i i i 
refyitation of one or the Shee ee apes ae 
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THE THEISM OF GAUTAMA, THE FOUNDER 
OF 'NYAYA. > 


By GANGANATH JHA. 


1. Inthe course of one’s study of the Indian 
Philosophical systems, there is scarcely any subject 
more perplexing than that of Theism. The common 
belief is that the Pūrva-Mīmāmsā is most orthodox 
and hence the most throughgoing protagonist of 
Theism; but every student of this system knows what 
position He any ‘God’ occupies in that system. To say 
nothing of the ‘God,’ the Creator of the Universe, the 
Musis denies all gods, except às' hypothetical 
entities, accepted only as necessary factors of the act 


of 'sacrifice'. 


2. Then comes the Uttara-Mīmāmsā, popularly 
known as ‘Vedanta’; the place assigned to this system 
in the hierarchy of orthodoxy is next, if even so, to the 
Pūrva-Mīmāmsā only. But here also, the exact position 


„ assigned to God is an interesting subject of study. He 


is not the creator, not the mimilla-kàraua, but the 
constituent cause, the Upadana, of the Universe; and 
even so his position is lower than that of the highest 
Being, Para-Brahman. 


3. The ‘theism’ of the two Mīmāmsās however, 
notwithstanding the popular conception regarding it, 
has long been appraised at its true value by all serious 
students. The Mimàmsaka has long been stigmatised 
as ‘atheistic’, and Kumārila has had to make 'extra- 
ordinary efforts to bring it into the "Astikapatha' (ride 
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Slokavartika). The Vedantin also has been openly 
called the ‘pracchanna Bauddha’, ‘the hidden Buddhist.’ 


4. When we turn to the Nyāya, we find that, 
thanks” to the two works of Udayanacarya, it still 
holds the field as the stoutest champion of orthodox 
‘Theism’. So far as the later works are concerned, 
there does not seem to be any doubt as to the fact 
that the Naiyayika is the most thorough-going upholder 
of the view that the world is the creation of God. 


5, What we are going to consider now is the 
exact position taken up on this subject by the founder 
of the Nyaya system. The Nyàya-sütras, according to 
the Bhāsya-kāra, are divided into three sections- 
Uddesa, Laksaua and Parīksā. The Uddēša of all 
categories is containedzin the opening sūtra. In this 
sutra, we find only the generic term ‘praméya’ ‘object 
of cognition’; andthe individual objects of cognition are 
uddista mentioned, in sūtra 1. 1. 9, where we find the 
general term ‘atman ; and under Sūtra 1. 1. 10, as the 
anumdpaka or indicative, of the existence of the Atman 
are mentioned, Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain 
and Cognition. This is the laksaua’ of ‘Atman’, 


6. A full 'parīksā is contained under Sūtras 
3. 1.1. to 27. These 27 Sūtras are divided into 5 
sections :— The first section proves ‘Atman’ to be 
distinct from the sense-organs, the second proves it to 
be distinct from the Body; the third section deals with 
a sidetissue; the fourth proves the Atman to be differ- 
ent from Manas ; and the fifth proves that it is an 
eternal entity. 


T 
7. There is no mention in all this of any such 
- division as into ‘Jivatman’ and ‘Paramatman’. s: 
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8. When we come to tbe Fourth Adhyāya, we 
find the theistic view stated in unmistakable terms in 
Sütra 4. 1. 19, which says—'God is the cause, because 
the action of man is found to be fruitless.’ O 


9. This would appear to clinch the whole dis- 
cussion regarding Gautama's position. But on closer 
scrutiny we find that this theistic doctrine has been 
put forward among ‘the views of pravadukas’, says the 
Bhāsyakāra, according to whom, therefore the Sūtra 
does not represent Gautama's own view. It is in fact 
preceded by the much-maligned and ill-understood 
Sanyavada’ doctrine, which is dealt with under, 
Sütras 4. 1. 14 to 18. 


10. Itisonly when we come to read the Vārtika 
that we find that the peculiarity of the position was 
realised. And it is no wonder; since it was the author 
of the Vartika who had to guard the Nyaya against the 
attacks of ‘Kutdrkikas’, i. e. atheists. He has therefore, 
with a view to show that the doctrine of Theism is not 
meant by Gautama to be relegated entirely to the 
circle of ‘ prāvādukānām drstayah’, construed the 
words of the  Bhasya-Atah param prāvādukānām 
drsfayah pradarsyante’-by adding the tell-tale words- 
Kānicit pratisidhyante Kanicidabhyanujndyante’, ‘some 
of the views are negatived and some are accepted’; 
evidently the doctrine set forth in Sütra 4. 1. 19 
regarding ‘God’ being the ‘cause’, being the only one 
that is ‘accepted.’ - 


. 11. A study of the commentators however sheds 
a lurid light upon this device of the Vārtikakāra ; and 
shows how hopelessly confused is the entire attempt to 
fasten this doctrine on Gautama. According te the 


a. 
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Bhāsya, the Vārtika and Visvanatha’s Vrtti, Sūtra 19 
‘God is the Cause’ represents the view of the Sūtrakāra 
himself ; this is objected to by the opponent who says 
(Sūtra 20)-‘If God were the Cause, and not man’s action, 
then results would follow, even in the absence of any 
act of man’;-and this is rebutted by Sūtra 21, which says 
that the act of man is helped, in its fruition, by God. 


12. As this appeared to be inconsistent with the 
words of the Bhāşya introducing the doctrine as 
‘privadukanam’ view, the Tātþparya takes the entire 
section as levelled against the Vedāntic conception of 
God being the constituent or material cause of the 
world. According to this explanation, Sūtra 19-‘God 
is the Cause' sets forth the Vedànta view, that God is 
the material cause, and this is rebutted in Sütra 20, and 
the Nyàya view-that God is the Nimitla-kàraua-is set 
forth in Sūtra 21. This interpretation by the Tüfparya 
has been supported by the Parisuddhi, which remarks 
that Sütra 19 must be taken as referring to the 'material 
cause’, because the preceding section has dealt with 
the question of that cause.  Vardhamàna also has 
accepted this same explanation. Visvanatha is 


hopelessly confused in his attempt at grappling with 
the difficulty. 


13. The very fact of ‘man’s action’ being set up 
as an antithesis to the ‘agency of Ged’, would seem to 
indicate that what the Sütra is thinking of is the 
nimitta, and not the Upádana, Karana. 


14. The commentators are fully agreed regarding 
the final siddhanta of the Nyaya being that God is the 
nimitjdka-aua. All that we mean to show is that there 
ds no unanimity among them regarding the exact 
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bearing of the Sūtras; and itis highly significant that 
there should be this want of unanimity regarding the 
vital point. 


15. Itisto be notd that the doctrine of "Theism 
has found no mention, anywhere in the sections that 
contain Gautama's statement of his own views, and 
that it has been found sandwiched among avowedly 
heterodox doctrines; and has therefore called forth all 
the ingenuity of all the later commentators, from the 
Vārtika-kāra downwards. 


16. Incidentally we may note also that according 
to the Vārtikakāra, there is no such thing as ama, 
‘beginning of creation’. He says clearly on p. 445 
(Bib. Ind. Edition), ‘Sargdderana-bhyupagamdt, and 
again on p. 466, 'ādēranabhyubagamāt. If there is no 
ādi, beginning, of creation (sarga), what would be the 
meaning of God being its nimittakāraņa ? 


17. From the above it would appear that the 
conception of God as the 'Creator' of the world did 
not form part of the philosophy as propounded by 
Gautama; and perhaps it was on account of the 
* heretics having taken advantage of this fact that 
Gautama’s followers had to put forth strenuous efforts 
to base their theism upon Gautama's words and to 
prop it up by means of subtle reasonings ; so much so 
that they have come to be looked upon as the  - 
doughtiest champions of the Theistic faith. 
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LOGIC 
IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


OF SANKARACARYA AND ARISTOTLE 
By R. ZIMMERMANN, S. J. 


The enquiry into the Logic in the systems of 
Sankaracarya and Aristotle comprises three questions : 


(1) What do Aristotle and Sankaracarya under- 
stand by Logic ? 


(2) What is the system of Logic, either expressly 
taught or implied in the two philosophies ? 


(3) In what relation does Logic stand to the 
other main heads of the two philosophical systems ? 

I. The notion of Logic in Sankara and Aristotle. 

To observe the chronological order, Aristotle’s 
notion and definition may be considered first. No- 
where in Aristotle is there a clean cut definition of 
Logic to be found. It has to be derived from the 
division of philosophy and the system of Logic itself 


« which Aristotle propounds in the “Organon”. There 


can, however, be little doubt that he understands by 
Logic the science of correct thinking, or the science 
of those laws of thinking by which reason has to be 
governed to preserve the right order in its functions. 
Etymologically, Logic is the science of the Adyos 
meaning in Aristotle tongue, speech, language, in the 
first place; it signifies, secondly, the notions and 
thoughts, expressed by words and speech (anà); third- 
ly it indicates the faculty of thinking and reasoning. 
Both from the etymological meaning and from a- con- * 
sideration of Aristotle's system of Logic, it is clear" that 
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his system of this science comprised the so-called formal 
logic, moreover epistemology or criteriology, and 
finally methodology. For, in his logical writings the 
philosopher analyses the process of thinking, inquires 
into its forms and functions by defining its various 
elements and means, concept, judgment and con- 
clusion. Then he examines the validity of the general 
principles and states their application to the reality, 
affirming that thought is but the representation of the 
reality in its various degrees. Finally he goes into the 
methods of the various sciences, seeing how far they 
merely apply to their object the general laws laid 
down by Logic. It is because Aristotle maintains that 
thought represents reality, that he cannot be considered 
as an exponent or follower of 'formalistic" Logic, 
which makes the laws of thinking its object to such 
an extent that it neglects the contents of thought 
altogether. The real end and aim of Logic, to find the 
truth, is shaped by the general tendency of the human 
mind. towards the truth. This tendency has been 
given by no one better expression than by Aristotle 
himself in the classical words with which he opens his 
treatise on Metaphysics, and it permeates the whole 
system of the Stagirite in such a manner that his Logic 


receives its right to be from the desire to know, viz. the | 
truth. - 


Though the beginnings of philosophical thought 
may have been very much the same in ancient India 
and Greece, yet the development of it apparently did 
not march along the same lines. In India specialisa- 
tion of the various branches of knowledge was soon 
adopted to such an extent that the organic connection 
between the different sciences was lost at a compara- 
tively early date. These branches, instead of forming 
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one organic body of thought, had each one and the 
same purpose, the explanation of the great questions 
about God, the World, our own Soul and its functions. 
The two Mīmāmsakās, as well as Nyāya and Vajsesika, 
and not less than Samkhya and Yoga, pretended to 
solve these questions in harmony with the Šruti. In 
the beginning, then, they were all centred round the 
Sruti, but it must be accepted as an historical fact that 
these sciences of exegesis did not, according to their 
own natural character and purpose, develop into 
branches of the one great philosophical system based on 
Sruti, subordinate as we might expect, but they grew 
into various independent systems, co-ordinate to one 
another. : 


The reason for the mutual independence of Logic 
from Metaphysics, for instance, is therefore to be sought 
in the position which philosophy occupied at the 
beginning : each of these philosophical branches were 
like Vedāngas, immediately connected with the tra- 
ditional teaching of the Sruti which they undertook to 
interpret. And now Logic, for instance, instead of 
combining with some other branch of philosophy, 
Metaphysics, ¢.g., developed into a complete system, 
supposed to lead as well as any other to the desired 
goal of all philosophy. This goal was the Mukti, 
Liberation, in later times, in earlier periods simply 
the answer to the many whys? and hows ! ? any thinking 
man would ask theSruti and its exponents. It might thus 
be in keeping with modern notions, but unhistorical 
in this case, to» look in the system of Nyāya for 
completely developed Metaphysics and, vice versa, in 
Vedanta for a systematic exposition of Logic. Ner is 
it surprising at all, if in all Sankara's writings nowhere 
a binding definition of Logic may be discovered. | "But, 
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it is quite certain that a head so clear as that of 
Sankarácárya's had a very definite notion of Logic and 
knew its limits and its functions in philosophy right 
well. For Šankara, not less than for Aristotle, Logic is 
the science of correct thinking, or the science of those 2 
laws of thinking by which reason has to be guided to r 
preserve the proper order in its activities. : 


There is, however, one great difference between 
the two philosophers. In Aristotle's system reason is 
the supreme arbiler in all questions before the court of 
human enquiry, whether it deals with established facts 
of the outside world, or the inner psychological life of 
Man, or even tries to penetrate the depths of the other 
world, and attempts to dive into the divine Essence 
3 and Life. Not so in Šankarācārya's system. It is 

declared in so many words that Logic has to recognise 

a court of appeal set up in Sruti. Therange of Logic 

appears thus limited in Šankarācārya's system. It is 

of little avail to say that the final authority, the anu- 

bhava, is again independent of Sruti. Anubhava as a 

psychological act may be independent of Sruti, but not | 

independent are the contents of the act which are 
furnished by Sruti. These points of difference between - 

Aristotle's and Sankara’s system are then to be 

registered:—Sankara has not developed like Aristotle a 

scientifically logical system which could serve as an 
re infallible guide in all the other chapters of his philoso- 

phy. Second, he allowed Logic only a limited field of 

| highest and final authority in the most important 

questions. If it clashes with Sruti, human reason, 

though it may work according to the laws of Logic, is 

- „mo more credited with sufficient light to be a sure 
guideto the desired goal, the ultimate truth. 
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II.—The system of Logic. 


To begin with Aristotle. His system of Logic is 
expounded in the so-called “Organon”, the instrument 
of investigation and knowledge. The Organon com- 
prises Katyyoptat which treat of the fundamental forms 
of “affirmations concerning the existent". The short 
essay Iep} Epunretas analyses the proposition and 
logical judgment; the ‘Avadvz«a llpórepa examine 
the syllogism; the »AvaXerik& ‘Yorepa give the philoso- 
pher’s view on proof, the definition of a thing, the 
division of things and of their concepts and the cognition 
of principles. The Tom«a treat of the dialectal or 
examining inferences, arising from probable assump- 
tions, The fallacies of the Sophists and their exposure 
are the subject-matter of the Hep) dotoriēv ģNeyyēv. 

These works form as many chapters in the whole 
system of Aristotelean Logic. First, there is the onto- 
logical order to be classified, Whatever may be attitude 
of the cognising mind towards its object, and whatever 
may be the reality of Being : that object and that Being 
will appear as something outside the mind, and will 
always appear as something definite. Hencethe need 
of dividing Being and classifying the division. These 
divisions of Being form the Aristotelean categories. 
They, in their turn, form the contents of the notions, 
the concepts, which represent the outside world 
accurately. The categories are ten in all :—(1) sub- 
stance: man ; (2) quantity: two miles long ; (3) quality: 
white ; (4) relation : double, greater ; (5) place: at sea; 
(6) time : now ; (7) position: lies; (8) possession: 
armed; (9) action: burns; (10) passion: is cut. That 
the contents of thought and the forms of speech 
correspond with the forms of Being is expressly 
stated by Aristotle. And as both the concepts and | 
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the forms of speech are alike based on the forms of 
existence, they correspond themselves with each other. 
Naturally then, the objective concepts as well as the 
forms f thought and speech are considered and 
examined by Aristotle in their relation to reality. Thus 
substance as category denotes the substantial and the 
independent ; it denotes also the essential. The 
essential makes up the contents of the concept—Adyos 
—and is the logical parallel to the ontological thing 
outside. The most outstanding feature of the substance 
is its independence from another substratum in which 
it might inhere, and the power of expressing the thing 
determined and circumscribed. For the substance, 
more than anything else, makes the thing to be 
what it is.—All the other categories are Zvufef»kóra, 
accidents. They denote anything that is extraneous to 
the bare essence of a thing and not essentially included 
in its concept. There are accidents that necessarily are 
connected with the essential; such an accident is the 
equation of all the angles of a triangle with two right 


angles. Other determinations, like colour, are merely 
accidental. 


The combination of concepts, formed and circum- 
scribed according to the objective categories, is the 
judgment, the expression of which is done through the 
proposition. The proposition is either affirmative or 
negative; both are either true or false. Truth in 
Aristotle is, as has been stated above, nothing but the 
agreement of knowledge with reality. Now as every 
proposition is either true or false, the principles of con- 
tradiction and of the excluded third or middle follow 
as amātter of course, Therefore, “of the affirmation and 
the megation of the same thing the one is always false, 
And “ between the two terms of con- 
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tradiction there is no mean; it is necessary either to 
affirm or to deny every predicate of every subject.” 
Or, if we apply these principles to the notion of 
existence and non-existence in one and the same thing 
it follows that “ affirming non-existence of the existent, 
or existence of the non-existent, is falsehood; but 
affirming existence of the existent, and non-existence 
of the non-existent, is truth”. 


According to Aristotle a conclusion may be drawn 
from certain premises, and through their force ; this 
conclusion is supposed to be ditferent from the pre- 
mises. This form of ratiocination is called syllogism, 
the typical form for “reasoning out”, or deduction. 
Aristotle's terms for induction is Erayoy which suggests 
a drawing up of individual cases in lines, like troops. 
Only the complete induction according to him isa 
strictly scientific induction; the incomplete induction, 
combined with a syllogism sub-joined, results in the 
analogical inference. Needless to say that sense- 
perception is recognised by Aristotle as a source of 
truth, since he builds his whole system on external ` 
experience as well as on the functions of reason. 
Human knowledge with Aristotle has as boundary line 
the individual (substance) on the one side, and the 
most general and universal on the other, The most 
general principles cannot be proved; hence universal 
truths or maxims have to be admitted as immediately 
certain. These ultimate principles--à'exac--are the 
object of the intellect—vovs—they form an infallible 
source of knowledge. And as psychology is with the 
Stagirite a large field of enquiry, it goes without saying, 
too, that he acknowledges the internal testimony cf our 
own consciousness as an independent source and ` 
criterion of truth. From his whole treatise on 
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Rhetoric, as well as from remarks made incidentally to 
the exposition of the syllogism, it is clear, finally, that 
Aristotle recognises the testimony of others, written or 
spoken, as a reliable source of truth. 


The points of paramount importance in Aristotle's 
Logic may be summed up as follows:— 

(1) Concepts and thought of the human mind 
correspond to the outside world; (2) concepts and 
thoughts are transmitted to the mind by (five) sources of 
knowledge, which are, at the same time, the criteria of 
truth; (3) these criteria can under no circumstances 
contradict or nullify each other; for truth is only one, 
and one and the same thing cannot be true and false 
at the same time. 


In treating of Sankarácárya's Logic there is, at the 
outset, the fallacy to be avoided of thinking that 
Sankara's Logic might be worse than Aristotle's, because 
it is not such a systematic structure with the same 
clear features as that of Aristotle. Nor would it be 
correct to assume that certain tenets are not recognised 
by Sankara, because they are not mentioned in so many 
expressed words. A logical maxim or law may not be 
mentioned by any of the three score passages in 
Sankara's Brahmasūtrabhāsya which treat of, or touch 
upon, Logic: yet it may all the same be a working 
principle with him and he may build momentous 
gomers on it. The only safe way is to construct 
Sankara’s system of Logic in outline both from his direct 
utterances and from his whole philosophy as far as it 
supposes and embodies his views on the laws of 
thinking. 

From the external shape of Sankara’s Logic it 
follows at once asa matter of course that it is in no 
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way a '' formalistic " one, which merely considers the 
functions and laws of thinking as such, neglecting the 
contents of the thought. On the contrary, Sankara’s 
Logic is mainly epistemology and methodology, sub- 
servient to his higher ends of finding the truth and 
gaining moksa. Sankara cannot be considered as an 
idealist either, in the unrestricted sense of the word, 
though his ultimate assertions may justify such a name 
to a large extent. Again, though certain tenets of his 
might countenance the suspicion that he was a sceptic, 
yet he uses reason to such a degree in building up his 
system that the term sceptic would become something 
very short of a misnomer. For, there can be little 
doubt that Sankara not only believes in the theoretical 
capability of the human mind to attain the truth ; he 
also holds that, the necessary conditions on the pant of 
the cognising subject and the object of cognition being 
fulfilled, the mind is actually in possession of truth. 
With Sankara, too, truth is but the adequation of the 
cognising faculty. to the reality. This definition of 
truth holds good in the «mam emer. neither more 
nor less than in the same sme; the objective - 
reality, whatever that may be, is the samm, the 
“mind is the sāga. Sankara went on holding 
this view on the mind and its object in face of his 
theory of the unreality of the world which goes against 
the plain, matter-of-fact view and the testimony of the 
majority of the sources and criteria of knowledge. 


Unlike Aristotle, Sankara does not seem fo have 
aimed at a classification of the things that are the 
objects of perception and the basis of human thought. 
This was not so necessary for him as for the Greek 
philosopher, a good deal of whose labour was tQ be 
spent -among the material things of this world. into. 
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which he carried his system of classification for 
purposes of science. Nor did Sankara possibly even think 
such a classification worth his trouble, his one great 
end being to lead from the "unreal" world over to the 
only Reality along the shortest possible route. | @ or 
aaa, was for ever the great question with Sankarā- 
carya. Having once declared the appearance of 
individuals and the plurality of Beings as an illusion, 
it was not worth while any more to enquire what was 
the carrier of the erroneous illusion, and how it was 
clothed : in other words, the question of substance 
and accident waned into insignificence. 


As to the sources of concept and thought, it 
is a well known fact that Sankara recognises aa, 
agim, STM, az as sources of knowledge. It is 
obvious that they correspond--details of external form 
left apart-—to Aristotle's sense perception, syllogism, 
analogical inference, and testimony of authority. The 
aqata and sWefe4 , also recognised by Sankara, have 
no parallels in Aristotle's Logic as independent sources 
of knowledge and criteria of truth. But there is one 
amma , though usually not mentioned by Indian writers 
as such, that unquestionably has.not only been accepted 
by Sahkara, but, as a matter of fact, has been made 
the criterion of the qu fir, and which accomplishes 
nothing less than the transference of the safīra into the 
oA seat. This most important samy is the agua 
which “has its accurate logical pendant in the 
(testimony of) consciousness, recognised and largely 
made use of by the Stagirite. 


Sọ far the logical concepts and. their applications 


_ are essentially the same with the two philosophers. 


The-differences to be registered are of such minor 
Importance that they could not substantially affect their. 
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whole systems. So it seems. There arises then the 
problem, how can on substantially the same logical 
basis the one philosopher rear his system of pantheistic 
monism, and the other a system of dualism? The 
ways of the two thinkers partin their concept of Being, 
and second in their application of the criteria of truth. 
The two steps are not independent of each other. For 
Aristotle, as we have seen, the principle of contradiction, 
and consequently the principle of the excluded 
third or middle is an universal axiom that does not 
suffer any exception whatever. “The same thing 
cannot at the same time and in the same respect 
belong and not belong to the same thing,"  Itisa 
categorical Either Or which Aristotle here professes. 
Sankara, on the other hand, feels no hesitation in 
postulating a middle term between the two contra- 
dictories, when he defines the objective Maya as 


Westen. 


As the principle of contradiction sustains thus a 
breach in the very first concept, that of Being, it is 
small wonder that the ontological foundation of the 
Sankaramata becomes diametrically opposed to that of 


,Aristotle. This exception from the principle of con- 


tradiction once accepted, the theory of Maya, in the 
subjective and objective sense, loses its grotesque 
character. Šankara cannot in earnest be taken to task 
for using a double standard of truth, the one set by the 


" Semen the other by Sruti, and realised and indi- 


vidually appropriated by means of the «gua. The 
distinction between the agm and Adm Aar may not be 
backed up by the Bādarāyaņabrahmasūtraņi; Sankara is 
free to confess to them as a bold innovation of his own 
or his predecessors' genius. MEME D 


There then. lies the greatest difference between- . 


[F. O. C. II. 38] 
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the two logical systems of Sankara and Aristotle :— 
Sankara splits the concept of Being into two ; he postu- 
lates something between existence and non-existence, 
affirming contradictory predicates of the offshoot and, z 
naturally, confessing its inexpressibility. With Aristotle 
Being either is or is not; there is no third or E 
mean between them. Consequent upon this, Aristotle : 
| has only one standard of truth and only one system of 
reality : absolute unity pervades the realms of the 
subjective and objective worlds. 


III. The Relation of Logic to the other 
philosophical disciplines. 


The position of logic is marked out by the general. 
aim of that particular system of which Logic forms 
part, and by the main divisions into which that system 
is divided. As for the aim of Aristotles philosophy, 
the student is not in the least left in the dark. The 
Greek philosopher observed the facts, analysed and 
classified them, drew from them his conclusions, and 
constructed his theories in that direction in which the 
ascertained data pointed. All through, the desire to 
know stimulated the investigator and, with an acumen 
unique for -his time and for centuries to come, he- 
based his doctrines on the World, its constitution and 
origin, on Man, and on God on the actual, observed state 
of things. Thus the Aristotelean system fully deserves 

= the name of Realism. Never perhaps in all history of . 
philosophy did a thinker start with less preconceived 
ideas, and very rarely, indeed, did a philosopher more 
carry his observations into his speculations ; and it 

. would be difficult to find anyone who built his system 

. with more consistency both on his observations and 
ae speculations. In fact, Logic and its laws, extracted 
^ from, and in harmony with, the reality, speaks the 


= 
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final verdict equally in the plainest and the most 
sublime questions. If the laws of thinking permitted, a 
conclusion was accepted; but no theory, however 
tempting in itself, and apparently unavoidable either 
from a theoretical or practical point of view, was 
admitted that could not stand the test of rigid Logic, 


A consideration of the division of philosophy, as 
proposed by Aristotle, gives the same impression on 
the importance of Logic. He divides philosophy very 
much in the same way as Plato when he says:- 
"Philosophical problems and theorems are either ethical, 
physical, or logical’. The logical theorems are those 
that have a general bearing on all subjects. They are 
not specifically physical or ethical, but universal, and as 
such reach all things, including metaphysical questions 
in particular. It is true, this arrangement seems 
to have been only a provisional one ; Aristotle's real 
division of philosophy isa distinction between practical; 
poetical (creative), and theoretical knowledge. 
As Logic has no distinct place in this division, it seems 
Aiga considered it as:a merely preparatory doctrine, 
though theoretical knowledge SENDS the first place 


„among the rest. In Metaphysics IV. 3 he points out. 
"the necessity of knowing Logic before studying Meta- 


physics. This, indeed, would seem to make Logic a 
propaedeutic science only to Metaphysics, if it would 
not actually include Logic in Metaphysics as a formal 
introduction. Since, however, Logic is the right 
method of thinking, not only in Metaphysics, but in all 
philosophical disciplines, it is beyond doubt that Logic 
occupies the same position of a conditio sine qua non 
with reference to Ethics and Physics, in short to ‘the 
whole philosophy, as it does to Metaphysics. This 
view that Logic is a propaedeutic discipline has, not . 
impaired in the least the strictly scientific and methodic * 
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character of  Aristotles logical system. On the 
contrary, because he made weal and woe of his whole 
philosophy depend on Logic, he created such a perfect 
system of that science that rightly he is called the ^ 
founder of scientific Logic in the West. 


Turning to Sankaracarya, we find that the position SNO 
of Logic in his system, too, is fixed both by the general 
aim of his philosophy and by the distinction between 
the various disciplines that is either actually or at least 
virtually to beseen in his writings. For Sankara, not 
- less than for any of the great thinkers of ancient India, 
philosophy had to perform the grand task of liberation. 
And now Sankara’s position is marked off from that of 
most of his rivals in India and a good many illustrious 
names outside India by his doctrine that liberation 
from the dreadful bondage of migration is brought 
about by the intellect and its highest function, the E 
P proper knowledge, the ata par excellence. It cannot 
i be denied that at first sight there seems to be an incon- 
sistency in this that the bondage is effected by ar, 
action, both of will and body ; the liberation from it, 
on the other hand, is accomplished by the intellect cee 
and its activity. But it must not be left out of sight | 
that even the 4x and all its causes and consequences 
are, as a matter of fact, the effect of ignorance, sm. 
Thus it is on the part of Sankara not at all illogical to 
= Bay that will and action may change the course of the 
transmigration, but true knowledge alone can do away 
with it. Thus the highest principle in Sankara’s 


philosophy is the Myos in the sense of the faculty and 
its acts. 


b) 


COM „Phe question now arises, does this principle -of 
liberation _act according to fixed, unalterable laws ? 
_ , The exercise of the cognising faculty which leades to 
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redemption is the agaa, self-realisation. This anubhava 
must be prepared by action, teaching, self-concen- 
trating meditation, etc.; but how, when, why, it actually 
will take place is beyond all control. If it comes to the 
ama, well and good, if it tarries, it cannot be forced, 
There is no manoma between anubhava and any 
of its antecedents, no infallible means to bring it about 
in a definite manner and at a certain time. The con- 
clusion, then, would seem  unavoidable that the 
Vedanta of Sankara raises knowledge, a logical principle 
to the highest possible dignity, yet he lowers it as a 
philosophical and scientific principle by removing it 
from the control such a principle is necessarily 
subject to. 


The main heads of Sankara's doctrine are summed 
up in the sloka ;—s ae safeqeq stat ala «mc | which 
amounts to the assertion of the (only) reality of the 
Supreme ontological Principle, the unreality of 
the (outside) world, and the identity between the 
human soul and the Supreme Principle. It is hardly 
justifiable to say that Logic occupies the position of 
a propaedeutic science in this division, as it does in 
Aristotle’s philosophy. With Sankara, Logic is only 
in a restricted sense the necessary supposition for the 
rest of philosophy. In his system it is not the universal 
logical maxim and principle that is without 
exception. If Logic runs counter to the ultimate 
thesis, All is brahman, then Logic has to-end, its 
means are declared invalid and misleading and 
theories like that of the aema are put forward to ex- 
plain the contradiction. Thus there results the 
paradox that in Sahkara's sytem of philosophy for: the 


sake of logical consistency Logic itself is set at nought. s 
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ORIGIN OF INDIAN ALPHABET. 
By D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


All the earliest inscriptions found in this 
country have been engraved in two different scripts 
or lipis--one called Brahmi which was written 
from left to right as in all Hindu scripts of the 
modern day and the other called Kharosthī which 
was written from right to left as im Persian or 
Arabic. The latter flourished im the north-west 
part of India only, whereas the former was in: vogue 
all over India, including the small region where 
the Kharosthī was written. Again, the Kharosthi 
died a natural death before the 4th century A. Di, 
whereas the Brahmi has been recognised to be the 
parent of all the scripts indigenous not only to India 
but also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. The foreigw 
origin of the former has never been called im 
question, but the same has not yet been definitively 
established of the latter. Besides, the Brahmi is 
admitted to have been framed by phonologists ‘for 
writing Sanskrit amd  Sanskritic languages. The 
Brahmi has thus been rightly looked upon as the real! 
ancient alphabet of India. When, therefore, the. origin 
ofthe. Indian alphabet is the subject of discussion, 
the origin of the Brahmr alone.i is understood. 


. Numérous and diverse are the views: propounded 
of the origin of the Indian alphabet. They may, 
however, be reduced to three main theories: Fhe frst 
is that originally suggested by Prinsep' who &rst 
unravelled the enigma of the Brahmi Ifi. - es was ^ in- 
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clined to ascribe the alphabet of Ašoka inscriptions to 
the Greek source. In this view he was followēd by 
Otfried Müller and sometime after even by Senart!. 
There càn be no doubt that there is a great resemblance 
between the Greek and the earliest Brahmi characters. 
But it is beset by insuperable difficulties based chiefly 
on grounds of chronology. Nobody now believes that 
the Brahmi lipi originated in the Asoka period, This 
i view conseguently has long since been rejected. The 
second theory we have to consider is that which regards 
c the Indian Alphabet as having an indigenous origin. 
It was first suggested by Lassen and afterwards counten- 
anced by Edward Thomas who thought it to be an 
invention of the Dravidian races of Southern India. 
This theory in somewhat recent times found an able 
supporter in Sir Alexander Cunningham who made a 
regular attempt to derive it from a primitive Indian 
picture-writing?. Cunningham was followed by Dowson 
who maintained more emphatically that the Indian 
alphabet was an independent invention. The third 
theory is that of Semitic orgin. It is upheld by a good 
many palaeographists, and is now in the ascendant. It 
was originally put forward as early as 1806 by Sir 
William Jones. Ofthe advocates of this theory two 
main classes are at present recognised. The foremost 
of one class are Deecke and Issac Taylor? who hold that 
une Indian alphabet is derived from that of the Southern 
Semites in South Arabia, and, of the other are Weber 
and Būhler* who maintain that itis derived directly 
Do ` F Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 304 
A S 2 CIL, I. 52. 
2.3 The Alphabet, VI, 314 & ff. 
„4 Ind, Studies, YII. 53 & ff. 
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cian alphabet known to us from the long epigraphic 
document cf Mesha, king of Moab, the oldest Sin- 
jirli inscription and certain characters engraved on 
the Assyrian Weights, which all have been supposed 
to be of about B. C. 850. The adherents of the 
latter view are now so numerous that it has become 
the accepted doctrine of all experts in Indian 
palaeography. This theory of the Phoenician origin 
of the Indian Alphabet was no doubt first pro- 
poundēd by Weber but the credit of establishing it on 
a firmer basis certainly goes to Bühler. It was he who 
brought all his scholarship and his expert knowledge 
of Indian epigraphy to bear upon the subject and 
has done real service to the cause of palaeography 
in establishing some conclusions which are even now 
unassailable. One of the strongest arguments urged 
by Cunningham and Thomas in rejecting a Semitic 
origin for the old Alphabet of India is the difference 
in the direction of the writing. All the epigraphic 
records of ancient India run from left to right whereas 
those of the Semitic races from right to left. 
Unless, therfore, it was proved that the Indians wrote 
from right to left it was impossible to adhere to any 
theory of Semitic origin. In other words, before 
any scholar can hope to propound the theory that the 
Brahmi is derived from a Semitic alphabet, he has to 
prove in the first place that Brahmi was at any time 
written from right to left like Semitic scripts and not 
from left to rightas is generally known to us,—a point on 
which Cunningham and Thomas laid so much stress. 
And it must now be acknowledged that the adherents 
of the thoery of the Semitic origin have. now 
clearly demonstrated that even the Brahmi ,Jipi 


was originally written from right to left. Thus. 
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Bühler has drawn our attention to the fact that 
the legend on a coin, originally found by Cun- 
ningham at Eran but now deposited in the British 
Museuni, consists of letters which not only have 
to be read from right to left but are also each 
reversed?. He has further shown that even in 
Agoka’s edicts single letters such as dh, i and o 
are sometimes found reversed, no doubt a remi- 
niscence of the writing from right to left. Further such 
reminiscences have been pointed out by Mr. Wickre- 
masinghe, the learned Editor of the Epigraphia 
Zelynica. The students of Ašoka's inscriptions are 
aware of the rather peculiar way in which the conjunct 
consonants are engraved. Conjunct consonants, it 
need scarcely be stated, must be so written as to 
follow the order in the pronunciation of its sounds, 
And when a scriptis written from left to right as 
we do at present, the letter must come above p 
in the conjunct consonant /pa,s above tin sía, v 
above y inoya. But what do we find in Asoka’s edicts ? 
As a rule the letter that is pronounced first is 
placed below and not above the second letter. Such 
a reversal of the process is possible only in the mode 
of writing from right to left. The compound-letters of 
his inscriptions clearly show that the writing of Asoka's 
period was still to 2 large extent influenced by the old 
long-settled system of reading from right to left. But 
Asoka's incriptions are not the only instances of this 
kind. Mr. Wickramesinghe has informed us that in 
Ceylon have been discovered scores of inseriptions 
whose characters are in several instances cut reverse: 
ly pr. which have actually to be read from right 
1, 5- dad. Studies, WW. 44-5. — 
„6 J.R. A. S, 1901, 302 & ff. 
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to left". The important fact to note is that this 
anomaly is to be met with only in the most ancient 
inscriptions, i.e. in the Southern Asoka character, and 
that there is not a single epigraph of a later date, in 
Ceylon as in India, which reads from right to left or in 
which individual letters are reversely engraved. The 


.eyidence thus set forth is strong enough te show that 
leng long anterior to Asoka the Brahmi letters were 


written from right to left and in a reversed form but 
that shortly before his time people had commenced 
writing from left to right with the result that even in his 


time writing from right to left had not become com- . 


pletely extinct and that even in writings from left to 
right the reversed forms of single letters occasion- 
ally lingered both in India and Ceylon. An exactly 
analogous case has been furnished by the earliest 
Greek alphabet called the Cadmean alphabet?. From 
the island of Thera, now called Santorin, haye been 
obtained upwards of twenty inscriptions extending over 
two or three centuries. The latest have been written 
from left to right ina Greek alphabet approaching to 
the Abu Simel type, but the earliest are engraved from 
right to left and in reversed Greek characters thus 
resembling letters of Phoenician style. What thus 
happened in the case of the Greek alphabet must 
doubtless have happened in the case of the Bramhi Jipi 
also. Thus the argument that the ancient alphabet of 
India always ran from left to right which was urged by 


‘Cunningham and Thomas against its foreign Origin was 


completely demolished by the evidence adduced by 
Bühler and Mr. Wickramesinghe. There, however, 
remained the third vehement advocate of the. they 


7 Ibid., 1895, 896-7. 
8 Issac Taylor, The Alphabet, 1]. 28 & a 
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of indigenous origin. viz: Dowson’, who boldly 
challenged his adversaries “to show whence it came" 
if the Indian alphabet was a foreign importation, no 
sufficieht resemblance between the Brahmi character 
and any class of Semitic alphabet being till then 
established, Then came Isaac Taylor!? who first made a 
systematic attempt at showing a close correspondence 
between the Brahmi and the Sabean alphabet of Arabic 
Felix. And he was soon followed by Bühler who 
showed the still closer correspondence of the Brahmi 
with the alphabet of the Northern Semites thus de- 


. monstrating as he thought the correctness of the 


hypothesis which Weber originally put forth but could 
not prove owing tothe lack of materials when he 
wrote!l. Bühler went further and showed that the 
theory of a South-semitic origin of the Brahmi alphabet 
was untenable, because the resemblance of character 
between the two pointed out by its advocates was often 
fanciful and assumed most extraordinary changes in the 
phonetic value of the signs, especially when Hindus 
had always been very particular, nay pedantic, in 
matters connected with phonetics. On the other hand 
Būhler's theory was not free from an element of doubt, 
to which Prof. Rhys Davids was the first to draw our 
attention”. Direct intercourse between India and 
South Arabia along the coast was at least possible, 
though not probable in the 6th or 7th century B.C. 
So that it is at least possible, on this ground, to trace 
the source of the Brahmi lipi to South Arabia though 
on other grounds it is untenable, as Bühler has shown. 


. 9€ J.R. A. S. (NS.), XIII, 112 

„Ie The Alphabet, II. 318 & fī. 

i Ind. Studies, III. 54 & ff. 
„. 12 Buddhist India, 114 
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"But no one has yet contended that the Indians had 
any direct communication with the men who, on the 
borders of Palestine, inscribed the Mesa stone, where 
the resemblance is greater.” Prof. Rhys Dawids is, 
therefore, compelled to put forth the hypothesis that 
«Indian letters were derived, neither from the alphabet 
of the Northern, nor from that of the Southern Semites, 
hut from that source from which these, in their turn 
had been derived—from the pre-Semitic form of writing 
used in the Euphrates Valley." Unfortunately, Prof. 
Rhys Davids has not shown what this “pre-Semitic 
form of writing used in the Euphrates Valley" is, 
whether there is any  convincingly sufficient 
resemblance between it and the Brahmi/ifi, and at what 
period approximately it was transplanted into India. 
Unless some light is thrown on these points, his theory 
about the pre-Semitic form of writing is wholly con- 
jectural, being unsupported by any known facts, It is 
this conjectural nature of his theory that, I am afraid, 
has prevented scholars from perceiving the flaw in 
Bühler's theory which Prof. Rhys Davids has correctly 
pointed out. Unless it is clearly shown that India 
had direct intercourse with the borders of Palestine 
in the 7th or 8th century B. C., what is the good of 
saying that the Brahmi lipi is derived from the 
alphabet that was prevalent in that part of the World 
and at that period, as Bühler has no doubt done? 
Nevertheless, scholars have not taken cognisance of 
this glaring flaw so ably perceived by Prof. Rhys 
Davids, and have rather precipitately fallen in. entirely 
with the views of Bühler. The triumph for the Semitic 
theory was thus complete, apparently at any rate, -and 
continued to be so until three years ago when the . pre- 


historic cairns in the Nizam's dominions were excavated 
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in Rajgir in the Nalgonda District. On cleaning the 
pottery dug out here, Mr. G. Yazdani, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, noticed peculiar marks on them, which 
in somt cases were so faint that they would have 
escaped his notice, being mistaken for ordinary 
scratches but for the identity of one of them with a 
character of Brahmi script which was fresh in his mind 
as he had then only recently finished his eye copies ef 
the newly discovered Ašokan edict of Maski.? The 
identity impressed him ; and as he continued to wash 
and examine the pots, he found that every one of them 
was similarly marked. Similar marks had been noticed 
by the late Mr. Bruce Foote on the pre-historic pottery 
exhibited in the Madras Museum. Mr. Yazdani 
naturally visited this Museum, and personally and care- 
fully examined all the pots and potsherds collected 
here from the fourteen districts of the Madras Presidency 
and the various sites of the Mysore and Travancore 
States. No less than one hundred and thirty one 
different marks was he able to notice, of which he pre- 
pared a diagram accompanied by a brief description of 
each pot. But this number he rightly regards as by no 
means final, as pottery from every fresh site may add 
to it, and, as a matter of fact, has since then added to 
it. It may be mentioned here in passing that the pre- 
historic pottery dug out in the Hyderabad cairns is 
associated with Megalithic structures which cannot be 
later than 1500 B. C. and that some of the pottery 
exhibited in the Madras Museum belongs to the N eoli- 
thic age !*, which cannot be posterior to 3000 B. C. 
What is, however, most noteworthy in this connection 


_ is that at least five of these marks are identical with the 


„13 Jour. Hyder Arch. Soc., 1917, 
Wie TH Ore ni Es dO C 
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letters of the earliest Brahmi alphabet. Is it not possible 
that this script was after all derived not from any foreign 
but an Indian alphabet though of the pre-historic 
period? Fortunately for us this phenomenon is confined 
not to India only but is noticeable also in Europe. 
A large number of pebbles were discovered by M. Ed. 
Piette at Mas d’Azil, on the left bank of the Arize in 
France belonging to a stratum between the Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic Age. On some of these pebbles symbols 
resembling the capital letters of the alphabet have been 
found painted. Piette himself is inclined to see in 
these symbols the forerunners of the later syllabaries 
and alphabets of the East, nine of them agreeing with 
forms of the Cypriot syllabary and eleven with those of 
the Phoenician alphabet 1. It is, therefore, perfectly 
reasonable to see, in the symbols on the pre-historic 
pottery of India, the forerunners of the characters con- 
stituting the Brahmi lipi. If we now carefully examine 
the diagram of symbols prepared by Mr. Yazdani it 
must be admitted that some of them do look like picto- 
graph or ideograms. But it cannot be denied that a 
fairly large number of these signs look like letters of an 
alphabet. Five of them, as has just been stated, are 


* certainly identical with the characters of the earliest 


type of the Brahmi lipi. No doubt, this number is 
very small, but this is just what might be expected. 
For how is it possible to expect a larger number of 
identical letters in alphabets which were separated 
by milleniums? Nor is it reasonable to doubt the 
identity of these letters precisely on the same ground. 
i.e. because these alphabets were divided by millen- 
iums. For we know that some of the pre-hietoric 
symbols found in Egypt and referred to a mess 
15 Encycl. Brit., I. 724; XXVIII. 852. 
[F. O. C. U 40]. 
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anterior to 5000 B.C. have been found to be identical 
with some ofthe alphabetic signs of the Phoenicians : 
é.g., which have been assigned to Circa 900 B.C.— 
showing thus an interval of four milleniums. r 
Coming to our own country do we not find that the 
letter g e.g. of the inscription on the relic-casket 
of the Piprahwa Stūpa which may be ascribed to about 
500 B.C. has survived in that exact form to this day 
in the modern Kanarese script ? Another reason why 
we have to consider some of these symbols to have 
an alphabetic value is that there seem to be signs 
even for expressing medial vowels (such as we see 
in Agoka’s time), Thus No. 3 in Mr.  Yazdani's 
diagram seems to me clearly to be goi.e. g with 
5 the medialvowel O. And No. 13 is almost certainly 
to, the only difference being that the stroke indicat- 

ing o-kdra is here attached not to the top but to the 
ae middle. An i-kāra also appears to have been expressed 
as in No. 10 for instance not, however, in the Brahmi 
but in the Kharosthifashion. Again, it is worthy of 
note that the diagram shows instances of reversed 
letters. Thus Nos. 4 and 5, i4 and 15, and 18 and - 
19 give symbols which are reversed or inverted 
forms of each other. These considerations are ` 
distinctly in favour of regarding some of the signs at 
any ratein the diagram as being alphabetic letters. 
The only argument that might beurged against this 
„= View is that there can be no earthly reason why 
| single letters were scraiched on these pots if we look 
upon these marks as alphabetic letters at all and that 
the only theory that appears plausible is that they 
are- ownership marks, Iam afraid I cannot agree 
to this theory. Because many of the signs in the 
, diagrams are identical with the signs. found elsewhere 
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outside India, on  proto-historic and pre-historic 
antiquities e.g. in Egypt and Europe, and these latter 
have been proved to be alphabetic signs. Secondly, 
the custom of engravinga single letter which was also 
the initialletter of a name was by no means unknown 
to India. A typical case is furnished by Stüpa No. 3 
at the well-known Sāūcī in the Bhopal State, 
Central India. Here two relic-caskets were found, the 
inner surfaces of whose lids bear, in one case, the letter 
sa and, in the other, the letter ma. If we had had 
merely these relic-caskets to go upon, I am sure the 
significance of these individual letters would not have 
been grasped, and they would have been thought to 
be mere ownership marks. But fortunately for us, they 
were found inside two boxes, apparently of ordinary 
stone, each incised with an inscription to the following 
purport and explaining the initials in one case, Sdaripu- 
tasa, and in the other, Makā-Mogalānasa". Is it not 
thus clear that the single letters sa and ma of the relic- 
caskets stand for the initial letters of the names Sariput- 
ta and Mogalana ? Precisely the same must have been 
the case with the individual letters scratched on the 
pre-historic pottery of India which, be it noted, has 
been found in burial or inhumation sites. If there is 
any scepticism still left on this point, it is completely 
dispelled, I think, by two neoliths lying in the collection 
of the pre-historic antiquities of the Indian Museum. 
The credit of perceiving their importance goes 
solely to Mr. Panchanan Mitra, who is perhaps the only 
Indian scholar of the pre-historic archaeology of India. 
While one day he was engaged upon inspecting the 
pre-historic artifacts in our Museum, he suddenly light- 
ed upon these neoliths which he rightly inferred" to be 


I6 Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, 297—9, & pl. 22. 
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inscribed with some characters. He forthwith hasten- 
ed to my office-room and placed them before me for 
examination. One of these was certainly a celt of 
greenish stone found in Assam. It bears apparently 
four letters, two of which are exactly and one almost 
exactly similar to those of the pre-historic character of 
Egypt as may be seen from a comparison to the table 
published by Dr. F. Petrie in a recent. number of the 
Scientia. And what is strange is that they have all 
been connected by one continuous line as in the pre- 
historic Minoan epigraphs. The other neolith came 
from a place near Ranchi and is a tiny piece of hematite 
stone shaped like the palm of the right hand. It is 
faintly scratched with three letters only, two of which 
bear fairly great resemblance to those of the Brahmi 
libi of the Asoka period. These were the letters at the 
ends, one of which was ma and the other fa. The 
middle letter, as it stood, could not be read for a long 
time. Then it occurred to me that the letter fa was 
evidently in a reversed form and the other, viz. ma, 
must remain the same even when it is reversed. Might 
the middle letter similarly present a reversed form? I 
at once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my 
agreeable surprise I found that the middle letter came 
fairly close to the Agokan a. As all the letters are 
reversed, the inscription has to be read from right to 
left and reads accordingly ma-a-fa. This neolith as has 
been stated above was found in Bihar where there are 
still some tribes with non-Aryan tongues, which are 
believed to furnish a key to the languages spoken by 
the predecessors of the Aryan conquerors of India. 
And-as'was pointed out by Mr. Mitra,!? there is a word 

AN qu Si. 8, ees SOPORE 
18 Ind. Ant., XLVIII. 63-4. : DOR 
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Mahto or Mahtou in non-Aryan parlance, signifying ‘a 
chief or headman ' as is clear from Russell's Tribes and 
Castes of the Central Provinces in India and Risley’s 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Could the Ma-a-té of the 
neolith be equivalent to mahto or mahton? Whatever 
the answer to this query may be, thi$ much is certain 
that we have here two neoliths whoseneolithic character 
iq undisputed and which bear each, not one individual 
letter so that it may be thought to be an ownership 
mark but many letters, one containing three and the 
other four. No scepticism is, therefore, here possible 
as to these being alphabetic signs and not ownership 
marks—a conclusion which is further fortified by. the 
fact that they bear resemblance to what we know to be 
the actual alphabetic characters. Thus the discussion 
about the origin of the Bráhmi alphabet is transferred 
from the historic to the pre-historic sphere. This is 
just as it should be, for even in Europe all Semitic and 
other alphabets are now being traced to the pre-historic 
times, and the view is gradually gaining strength that 
the alphabet originated with the pre-historic man. It 
is true that Dr. Petrie, the most celebrated Egyptologist 
of the modern day, thinks pre-historic Egypt to be the 


" cradle of all alphabets because it presents the largest 


signary from which the Phoenicians and the Greeks 
borrowed as many signs as were necessary for their 
alphabetic purposes ; but I am afraid that this is by no 
means yet an incontrovertible conclusion, especially as 
pre-historic archaeology of India is still in its infancy ; 


and as its study develops as a science, pre-historic India 


may be found to yield a still larger signary which was 


drawn upon not only by the Aryans and later peoples - 


of India but also by outsiders,—the Phoenicians, Greeks 
and even Egyptians. Hence at the present day, when, 
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characters of the neolithic period have been found in 
India, if we still insist upon asserting that the ancient 
Brahmi /ifi is derived from the South-Semitic or North- 
Semitic,character, why not then derive it from the 
present English alphabet? This may incline the reader 
to laugh. But I may mention in this connection that 
in 1905 when I was in Calcutta, a young intelligent 
Bengali scholar showed me a note in which he most 
ingeniously derived the old Brahmi characters from the 
present English alphabetic letters by adopting precisely 
the same principles according to which Bühler derived 
them from the North-Semitic signs. And we know 
that a similar attempt has been but recently made by 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer.?. Of course, all 
alphabets are at present being traced tol;one alphabet, 
which, as I have just said, was invented in the pre- 
historic period. Hence it is no wonder even if an 
earlier alphabet can be derived from a later one. But 
what I emphatically assert is that when symbols of this 
pre-historic alphabet closely resembling some of the 
Brahmi lipi are actually noticeable on the most ancient 
remains of the primitive man in India and cannot be 
later than 3000 B. C. but may be as early as 6000 B. C. 


it is absurd to trace the old Brahmi lipito any Semitic 
script of 700 B. C. 


„19 Bharattya-pracina-lipimala, 26. 
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A NOTE ON TILAKWADA COPPER-PLATE 


INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF KING 
BHOJA PARAMARA OF MĀLWĀ. 


(VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1103) 
BY 


J. S. KUDALKAR, M. A., LL, B., Baroda. 


The inscription was brought to my notice in the 
summer of 1919 bya brother-officer of the State 
Mr. R. D. Korde, Abkari Depot Officer at Tilakwada 
through his brother Mr. L. D. Korde, B. A., now 
Vahiwatdar at Karjan. The inscription was discovered 
in May 1917 at Tilakwādā in the bed of the river 
Narmada at the spot called “ Nana Owara,” (smaller 
bathing Ghat) near “Dhobi Shala” (washerman’s 
depot). It was found by a man of the Dhanka com- 
munity, named Bhaila Natha (now dead), while he was 
swimming and diving in the waters of the Narmada. 


The Plates are two in number, the first measuring 
84” by 5% and the second 9 by 5%. The plate at the 
beginning is missing and could not be discovered even 
after repeated efforts to find it out at or near about the 
former spot. The first plate is engraved on both the 
sides and the second on one side only, as the inscription 
ends on that side, thus leaving the outer side blank. 
Whether the missing plate was inscribed on only one 
side or on both cannot be known. The plates are in a 
perfect state of preservation, so that the reading of the 
text is. nowhere doubtful. First plate fronf£side 
contains 12 lines of writing, first plate otherside contains. 


^ 
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10lines and second plate contains 7 lines. In the 
upper part of the plate there is a hole in the centre for 
thering. The ring, together with the seal if any, is 
missing and its loss accounts for the loss of the plate at 
the beginning. The weight of the two plates is about 
2 lbs. The letters are clearly engraved and their 
average size is about 1' by Y. The characters are 
Nāgari of the 10th Century and the language is Sanskrit. 
The whole inscription is in verse. A few grammatical 
inaccuracies are to be noticed. As regards orthography, 
the dental sibilant is used instead of the palatal in 
several places and the palatal instead of the dental in 
two places. 


The inscription is dated Vikrama Sarhvat 1103 
(A. D. 1047) and is regarding the grant of a village, 
called “ Viluhaja,” along with a hundred (acres) of land 
from the neighbouring village of " Ghantapalli for the 
temple of the deity Shri Ghaņtesvara given by Shri 
Jašorāja, son of Surāditya, probably a prince, feudatory 
to King Bhoja. The grant was given in the temple of 
Maneévara, situated at the confluence of the river 
Manā and the Narmada. The donee was a holy sage, 
by name Dinakara, and the inscription was written or 
engraved at the request of the King by a Kayastha by 
name Sohika, son of Aivala of the family-name Vala. 
Now the details of the eulogy of the ancestors of 
King Bhoja are lost in the first missing plate. The 
second plate begins with the last quartet of the verse 
describing the immediate predecessors of Bhoja, who 
must have been Sindhuraja. Suraditya, the cines of 
the donor, is described in the plate to have been an 
immigrant from Kanouj and to have rendered great 
help zo King Bhoja by vanquishing the armies of his 
other rival princes, among whom one “ Sahavahana” 


~ 
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is mentioned prominently. Now there is no doubt 
that this King Bhoja is no other than the famous 
Paramāra King Bhoja of Malwa. According to 
Vincent A. Smith the Paramāra King Bhoja 'reigned 
gloriously for more than forty years from about A. D. 
1018 to 1060.” With these dates the consensus of 
Opinions of other scholars agrees with a few years’ 
difference. Lionel D. Barnett, in his “ Antiquities of 
India” gives A. D. 1010 as the year in which Bhoja 
succeeded his father Sindhurāja, the year in which 
Muhamud of Ghazni took Multan. Even accepting 
this date, the date of the present inscription (A. D. 
1047) falls well within the long regime of King Bhoja, 
which, according to Barnett, terminated in 1055 when 
Jaysimha succeeded King Bhoja to the throne of 
Malwa. The other King Bhoja II Parihara or Prati- 
hāra, of Kanouj, had a very short reign of three years 
from A. D. 908-910 ; and the period of nearly 140 
years between this date and the date A. D. 1047 of the 
present inscription cannot be accounted for by only 
one generation from Surāditya to his son Jasoraja, the 
donor. 

Now who is this “Sahavahana and the other 
King” whom Surāditya defeated and thereby *' made 
Bhoja's royal glory stable”? V.A. Smith refers to 
“ his (Bhoja’s) fights with the neighbouring powers, 
including one of the Muhammadan armies of Maham- 
mud of Ghazni. L. D, Barnett says that “he (Bhoja- 
deva) carried on wars with Indra-ratha, Toggala (?), the 
kings of Chedi and Lata, the Turushkas, the Chaha- 

mānas of Nādol and the Western . Chalukyas Jayasimha 


II. and Someshvara I. and overcame the Chauiukya, 


Bhīma-deva | E These references: will explain the 
defeat of “other princes"; still the crux of "the 
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inscription remains in the reference to “ Sāhavāhana.” 
The word * Sāhavāhana ” cannot be a corruption of 
" Sātavāhana” which is another name of “ Saliva- 
hana ” ; for this dynasty of “ Satavàhanas" came to an 2 
end in A. D. 218 with the 30th King of the line, by 
name Pulomāvi TV. (See R. G. Bhandarkar's “ Early 
History of the Dekkan," 2nd, ed. P. 36, and V. A. 
Smith's “ Early History of India,” 3rd ed., table facing 
page 218). : 
Who then is this King “ Sihavahana” so promi- 
nently mentioned in our inscription ? Can he be one 
of the Turki ** Sahi " or “ Shàhiya ” kings, descendents 
of Kaniska, who ruled in Kabul till A. D. 870, when 
that city was captured by the Arab General Yakub-i- 
1 - Làis, and after that, shifted their capital to Ohind on 
the Indus, or is hea king of the dynasty founded by 
the Brahmin Lalliya, who overthrew the last of the 
Turki Shahiya kings in the reign of Šankarvarman of 
Kāshmir (A. D. 883-902) and whose dynasty, known as 
that of the Hindu Shāhiyas, lasted till A. D. 1021, when 
it was exterpated by the followers of Muhammud of 
Ghazni? The history of this King “Sahavahana” 
would indeed throw a new light on the history of the 
time of King Bhoja Paramāra of Malwa. : 


The other allusions in our inscription can be very 
well explained. Tilakwādā is the head-guarters of the 
small * Mahal” of that name, which is almost a minor 
part of the other contiguous “ Mahal” of Sankheda in 
the Baroda Prant of H. H. the Gaekwad's State- 
Samgamakhetamandala" in the inscription is the present 
"Sankhedā ”-mahal (= Sam-Kheda or Khetaka) At 
„7  Tilakwada there is the confluence of the rivers “Nar- 

^ mada” and “ Mana” or modern Mena or Meni, The 
. oie of " Manesvara "is the modern temple of 
— . ~ Mani-Nàgeévara " of God Siva, At a distance of 
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about 11 miles from Tilakwādā is a village by name 
“ Ghantoli", which must be a corruption of our “Ghan- 
tapalli" in the inscription, and about two miles from 
Ghantoli isa village named “ Velpur " which must be 
the corrupted modern form of the village “ Viluhaja " 
or “Viluhayé” mentioned in the inscription. 
* Gbhantoli" is now a railway station on H. H. the 
Gaekwad’s * Motipura-Tankhala line, which joins H. H. 
the Gaekwad's Dabhoi Railway at Chhuchhapur, station 
for the Motipurà mines. At Ghantoli there is still to 
be found the temple of Ghantesvara in ruins. The 
reason why the copper-plates were found at Tilakwada 


and not in the Ghante$vara temple at Ghantoli is that _ 


after the holy water for the land-grant was offered to 
the sage Dinakara,in the temple of Maņešvara at 
Tilakwada, probably the plates remained in that very 
temple and when thatold temple of Manesvara was 
probably washed away by the waters of the Narmada, 
the plates also must have been carried away in the 
waters and remained buried in the bed of the Narmada, 
The present temple of Mani-Nage$vara at Tilākwādā 
seems from its modern appearance to have been built 

on or near about the ruins of the old temple of 
` Manesvara. 

The donor, “ Sri Jasorāja ”, seems to be of a royal 
descent ; for his father Surāditya, who is said to have 
come from Kanouj and to have belonged to the family 
of “ Sravana-bhadra ”, is styled as “ Narottania-” (the 
bestof men ora king). Then, while granting the land 
he called “sons of Amatya” and other prominent 
inhabitants to witness, which implies that he could 
„command the "Minister's sons "to attend. "Again, 
the writer of the plate is said to have inscribed $t at 
the request of the “ King”, that is, probably Jasoraja, 
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1 himself, Atthe time of the grant Jasoraja appears to 
have retired from life and to be leading a religious life 
on the banks of the Narmada in Sankheda Taluka. 


ž [THE TEXT] 
First plate (Obverse) 


mg: würde (A) «e Raat gear: u aera uf faepe 
Aaa af sra (5 2) siae aet | aar: (2) saraa fRgaarat „ 
fakes fre amt AAN UWF | TARRASI RAPT- 
ARa: at aama gēli at (XD) Ta argaremtsmā 
aAa dat i ear Aat act sei iq wmm g: wd Hat 
(a) dt Amg aft afar 1 guises ama 7 ( 02.) aa R N- 
we aga at was heei gag war e ara 
fet ait amaga (at) er saat trangia: agate mi- 
2 ama rated ATR | urged enu nar Aada 1 
qu ( ar) Vfamtqsr: STURTQRISTATT  qatahtaraea— 
aA daru wa | areal HRS: sarees (art) ET U 
amar aaa Ta an füsred 1 coals ta ari 
(Reverse) 
meee (1 areca sm ges (2) «di 1 arzī-- 
| Wea Tat Ta arā ae: Aaa) age 

mags! feat saaa wur anaga l 3— 

Sah: AAGAT als | RIFÀ SU 7: WTBIT—— r 

TMS Ta: D Ue RUIT gra adii TATÀ: is 

Rererasifrafg: menm emerat 

WHüg: ANT IS 473 Tera wah: 1 aat 

> : x 

BRIG TARR y spirare: u Hx 

“ag ASAT GT Usa: WAU: 1 qeraq 

AMAA ARS US: alae 

Second plate: (Obverse) 
rail AERA: | ATSAN S are} a sew Wehr 1 
. Uh THE ANS AIS (2) aean GEES 7. 

C aU Teas gadam: smears 0 
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uted away || Tee Mg sae Wasa: Dd 
afer ara aaa (a ) ur ae 
sA Rma RA aad X Ta | ATA 
Ha wed da: dd WERKD | AeA: | o 
TRANSLATION. 

“Endless enemies secured fast friendship ( of 
Sindhurāja). From him (Sindhurāja) was born Sri- 
Bhojadeva, whose great renown as “chastiser of 
enemies" was heard the world over. Having burnt 
the hearts of (his) enemies with the flame of his glory 
he indeed reigned for a long time undisturbed, There 
was a devotee of his lotus-like feet (or a faithful follower) 
a prince (or best of men) (by penso) Suraditya, of the 
family of Sravanabhadra (or of an “illustrious” family), 
come from Kanyakubja (Kanouj), who, by slaughtering 
the (enemy) warriors in the battle with Sāhavāhana 
and also with other princes, made the royal glory of 
Bhojadeva stable. On account of his doing so and 
being at the head of waning Suras, his name, which 
is "Suráditya", indeed becomes him. His son, Sri- 
Jasoraja, passing life in the province of Sangamakheta 
(and) being always religious, shone all the more (made 
_ agreater name) for his religion (or charity). Having 
' called sons of the Minister and prominent inhabitants 
he requested (their) consent (thus) : “To you is known 
the exploits (of my ancestors)”. By them being given 
consent, he went to the bank of the Narmada and, 
on Monday, the day of lunar conjunction, in the month 
of Marga-(sirsa) of Vikrama year-three plus eleven 
hundred, (1103),—having bathed and taken permission 
(of his) preceptor, worshipped the gods ;and in the 
beautiful temple of Siva (called) Manegvara on the 
confluence of (the river) Mana (with the Narmada) 
offering (holy) water in the direction of Siva, . 
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facing the south, granted, to the deity Sri-Ghante- 
švara, the village Viluhaja as also charming hundred 
(acres) of land in the (neighbouring) village (of) Ghanta- 
palli ;e (thus) gave this permanent grant (of land) 
furnished with four boundaries, for the welfare of all 
(and) or for destroying my own sin. There the person, 
who accepted the holy water, was a sage of great 
austerities, by name Dinakara, who was as if Kapila- 
Sankara incarnate. This grant is given by me and 
should be maintained by princes desirous of (main- 
taining) the cult of Siva and welfare in this life. ‘This 
is the common ‘bridge of religion’ of kings (which) 
should be protected by you from time to time’ so begs 
Ramabhadra again and again of all these future kings, 
The earth was enjoyed by many kings, Sagara and 
others. Whatever earth one (gives) that much reward 
he gets. A giver of land remains in heaven for sixty 
thousand years. Whoever takes it away by force and 
who consents (to do that) all those (go to) dwell in hell. 
By taking away a little gold, a single cow, or even a 
fingers breadth of earth one goes to hell. People, who 
deprive (others) of land, come into trouble, (have to 
wander) in the waterless forests of the Vindhya 
mountain or are attacked by black serpents living in : 
dry hollows (of tree). The Kāyastha, by name Sohika, 
son of Aivala, born in the family-Vāla, prepared this 
grant at the request ofthe King. Whatever less or in 
oe i DR through ignorance in this grant-(deed), 

Bood people should accept that for helping (the 
writer Auspicious Great Glory! ” 
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THE CAVERNS AND BRAHMI INSCRIPTIONS 
OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
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H. KRISHNA SHASTRI 


Our present knowledge of the history of the 


Squthernmost part of the Indian Peninsula, derived 


mostly from indigenous inscriptions does not 
extend farther back than the 7th century A.D. 
The possibilty, however, of the existence of a 
long-standing earlier civilisation and dominion js 
suggested by references in Asoka’s Edicts to the 
kingdoms of Cola, Pandya . and Kēraļaputta! 
bordering on that of the great Mauryan Emperor and 
to the mutual commercial relations said to have existed 
between the countries of Pāņdu (i. e., Pandya) and 
Rome, as gathered from the statements of early foreign 
travellers. Nearer home we have the further evidence 
of the epics kāmāyaņa and Mahābhārata and a host of 
literary references including those of Kātyāyana, Kāli- 
dasa and Varahamihira, which lead to the same con- 
clusion. Still the data for the existence of a Dravidian 


~ civilisation distinct from that of the now-existing super- 


imposed Aryan element of literary, political, religious 
and scientific thought, is but indefinitely postulated and 
the evidence in proof thereof scantily put forth. We 
are asked to look for traces of the ancient Dravidas of 


I Professor S. Venkateswara Ayyar, M. A., has stated in 
his latest contribution to the Indian Antiquary that still another 
Southern country mentioned as bordering on Agoka’s domini- 
ons viz., that of Satiaputta must be verified with the country 
surrounding-Conjeevaram which according to the Sthalapužūņa 
of the place was known as the kingdom of. Satyavrata, ; 
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Southern India in the Dasyus, Kirātas, Vyādhas, and 
Sabaras of Sanskrit literature, whose modern repre- 
sentatives are again assumed to be the hill-tribes of the 
present day with their crude customs and manners. It 
is not possible to believe that the Dravidian civilisation 
which, if it deserved that name at all, must have count- 
ed in itsalient elements such as civil administration, 
military organisation, commercial adventure, religious 
forecast and scientific enquiry should have dwindled 
down into nothing but feticism and the ill-bred law- 
lessness of the aboriginal tribes of Southern India. 
Much less would it be reasonable to work back from 
the rude elements of the present-day aboriginal insti- 
tutions to arrive at the essentials of Dravidian civilisa- 
tion. It appears, therefore, more scientific to suppose 
that the Dravidian elements of civilisation that existed 
at the time when the Aryans came into contact with 
Southern India were at once recognised by the conquer- 
ors and fast became assimilated with those of the 
superior and super-imposed civilisation of the latter, 
the two races becoming largely mixed up, and the 
uncivilised element in society which must have existed 
even then, finding shelter only in mountains and 
forests as it does to this day. Consequently the ^ 
elements of Dravidian civilisation if any, have to be 
worked out purely from literature and possibly also 
from a comparative study of civilised institutions both 
Northern and Southern. Epigraphical research, too, 
contributes not a little in this direction as will be 
recognised in the present paper dealing with the 
Natural Caverns and Brahmi Inscriptions of Southern 
India.- Before proceeding to give the preliminary read- 
ings di these Brahmi records and descussing their 
importance from the standpoint of the - Dravido-Aryan 
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elements that may be contained in them it would be 
useful to acquaint the reader with a general description 
of these very interesting monuments, the natural 

caverns so called. 3 
It is a peculiar physical feature of the Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts to be abounding in isolated hills, 
sometimes high and sometimes low, with huge boulders 
indifferently piled üp in all possible positions. 
The higher ones of these hills generally go by the name 
Kalugumalai from the fact that they afford shelter to 
kites (Tamil : kalugu) High boulders standing on 
their narrow bases and affording shelter by their expand- 
ing tops to the rocky surfaces below naturally make 
good resting-places for shepherds and other people 
who might frequent thesespots. The existence of z 
large. numbers of such boulders form the general 

mE. characteristic of these hills. 

Abouttwenty of such rock-shelters distributed 
over a wide area in the districts mentioned above, have 
been discovered to be of considerable antiquarian 
| interest. These may have been once utilised as dwelling- 
places by their primitive occupants by closing up part 
„or parts of the opening all round, either by mud walls 
“ -or by rubble. Even to-day the space below these shelter- 
ing rocks is often found divided into dark cells by 
partitions of mud-walls,—of course by resident mendi- 
. cants who, according to an old tradition, still preserved, 
by them, like to resort to these caverns commanding 
natural beauty. Common folk, however, connect them 
with the five Epic heroes, the Pandavas of the Mahabha- 
rata and consequently call the hills Paficapandavar- 
malaior Paficavarkottu and the beds Paücapünda- — 
varpadukkai, a spot on the Siddharmalai hill near the 


[F. O. C. I1 42]. - C ey 
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village M3ttupatti being even now recognised by the 
villagers as the seat of Draupadi (0. This tradition 
significantly reminds usof the analogous Ceylonese 
traditign regarding king Pandukabhaya of the 4th , 
century B. C. 


While most of the caverns are at easily accessible 
heights of the hills, some are almost inaccessible and 
are reached through steep and narrow ravines. 
Traces of small foot-holds and holes for fixing supports 
where necessary, couldalso be seen in the case of 

^ caverns situated at great heights. Invariably the 
presence of a water-spring seems to have been taken 
advantage of, in converting these natural shelters into 
dwelling-places. On the rocky floor below are found 
numerous beds measuring on the average 1% to 2 feet 
by 43 to 6 feet, dressed and made smooth with pillow- 
M sides slightly raised in most cases. A drain to carry 
1 off the rain-water from encroaching on the beds was 
always cut and a similar cutting was made on the brow 
of the sheltering rock almost to the full length of its 
open front to carry off the water running down from the 
topofthe boulder. Below the drip-ledge and generally 
on a dressed surface are cut the Brahmi inscriptions— - 
the subject of this paper. In a few cases they 
are cut on the beds inside the caverns. Along with 
| Brahmi records, we find sometimes sculptures of either 
. isolated Jaina images or big rows of them with 
- inscriptions in the rounded Tamil character called 
Vatteļuttu of about the 8th century A. D., cut below? 


n LLL 
| “~ 2. Rocks exclusively occu 
| — Vatteluttu 

country. 


s lusi pied by Jaina sculptures and 
Inscriptions are not uncommon in the Tamil 
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Who were the authors of these beds and Brahmi 
inscriptions? Firstly, it is useful to enquire whether 
previous to their occupation by the authors of these 

> beds and inscriptions whoever they might be, there 
ae had been others who were using them and secondly 
. 5 whether the beds and the inscriptions are contempo- 
: raneous, The late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya. was of 
Opinion that the inscriptions and beds were synchron- 
ous and we may accept his view since stone beds have 
been noticed in the Buddhistic caves of Bhaja, Kuda, 
Junnar, Ajanta and Kondivte, and since the Brahmi in- 
scriptions in question are sometimes found written on 
the beds themselves, as already observed. As regards 
the first question I may refer to Mr. Parker who in 
describing the ancient peoples of Ceylon makes elabo- . 
rate references to thousands of natural caverns or rock- 
shelters which formed once the abodes of the- wild 
e  Vaeddas of that island, who, he believes, abandoned 
them in pre-Christian times just when Buddhists enter- 
ed Ceylon, and converted these into residences for their a 
ascetics. The Vaeddas themselves are traced by Mr. | 
: Parker to the Cēļa and Pandiyan Tamils: It is not | 
| . improbable that as in Ceylon, the natural caverns in 
the Madura and Tinnevelly districts may have been 
occupied in pre-Buddhistic times by indigenous abo- 
rigines who were perhaps as Mr. Parker suggests, the 
ancestors of the Vaeddas of Ceylon or similar. other 
wild hill-tribes. One point of difference, however, 
between these caverns and those of Ceylon is the pro- 
vision made in the former for stone: beds for the use of 
the Buddhist occupants. Another is that the language 
of the Brahmi inscriptions on these caverns fat from — : 
being purely Buddhistic Pali as in Ceylon; is in-acmixed z 


~ 
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dialect, perhaps in use among the then inhabitants 
of Southern India,—the Vaedda ancestors spoken of 
above. Certain peculiarities of the alphabet too which 
are noticed below may also distinguish these records 
from the almost contemporaneous Pali records of 
Ceylon. 

Thirty-one Brahmi inscriptions selected from 
eleven different villages are given below in illustration 
of the remarks made above. There may be a dozen 
others which have been so far discovered; but these 
are very much damaged and indistinct. The ‘Madras 
Epigraphical Reports for 1912, 1915 and 1918 include 
'photo-litho plates of all these records. 


I. 


MARUGALTALAI is a village in the Tinnevelly 
district about 104 miles North-east of Palamcottah, on 
the other side of the river Tamraparni. On the Eastern 
side of the low hill near this village, is a broad cavern 
formed by a huge overhanging rock sheltering below it 
a rocky floor on which are chiselled a number . of beds 
at convenient places in four different sections. The 
cavern measures in length 52 feet, North to South, but 
is only 8 feet deep. A little below the 'katarh.'_ or 
water-drain cut on the edge of the sheltering boulder 
js engraved the inscription subscribed below in clear 
Brahmi script of about the 3rd'century B. C.,—the 
characters ranging in height from 1’ to 1’, 3” the largest 
size found for the Brahmi characters with which we-are 
now concerned. There are no sculptures in the. cavern 


=. 48 wedind in other cases; nor do we find any water 


- 


spring, in the rocky hollows adjoining-the cavern. On 
sonre of the beds, however, are cut Tamil letters and 


« 
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diagrams of a recent date among which may be special- 

ly noticed a Pallava lion of the 5th century A. D. 

which we find also on old coins and copper-plate seals. 

E The Brahmi inscription was brought to the notice of 

D. the Archaeological Department by Mr. L. A. Cammiade 

e e in 1906-07 when he was a Divisional officer in Tinne- 
: velly and its importance was recognised and noticed : 
hy Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya in his Epigraphical | 
Report for 1907, though four years previous to this a 
similar inscription was secured by Mr. Venkoba Rao at 
Kilavalavu near Mēlūr but its importance was not then 
recognised. I tentatively read the inscription thus :—, 


Text. 
Ve- na ko? si pā mà AS 5 
ku. tu pi tā kīa] [la] kā fa "5 
cha- na ma ; ! 


Remarks. 


The word kēsipūnā, if it has been read correctly 
may be compared with the skt. Kāsyabānām and kutu- 
pita which often occurs in these inscriptions, with the 

« Tamil kotfuvittan “ caused to be cut ” ; cf. also Childers: 


koftēti. 


tile 


— "ANAIMALAI is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, . 
only 5 miles from Madura, on the Mēlūr road, It was - 
perhaps.evidently so called from the shape of the, hill 
«which is prominently seen from several miles to be like 


2a. The. “syllable. kô- has been read directly from mu = 
stone. In:the:impression, however, there is a clear*résem- . * 
blance to kī. eb 
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a sleeping elephant dai with its trunk hanging down. 
Almost at the top of its proboscis is a natural cavern 
with the usual beds cut into it. At the foot of the hill 
are groups of Jaina figures with inscriptions below 
them, cut on huge boulders and also one or two aban- 
doned Jaina shrines. The great Saiva Saint Tirujīā- 
nasambandha is said to have crushed the pride of the 
Jainas who had established themselves at Anaimalai 
and other Jaina centres in the South. The cavern con- 
taining the Brahmi inscription is 23 feet 6 inches long 
and 3 feet and 1 inch high, at its entrance, in the 
centre, There are several rows of narrow, longish beds, 
some spreading East to West and others North to 
South. No sculptures which prove subsequent Jaina 
occupation are found, for the evident. reason that the 
Jainas had their own distinct quarter lower down the 
hill. The inscription has been tentatively read thus:— 


Text. 


[1] I vapn] je nā dutta u 
dai? yu Jat] pā*] ta na ta nā e 
ri à ri ta nā 

[2] a eju vā yi a -ra tam 
tha kà yi pā nā 


3 These are letters the formation of which is not found 
elsewhere. Ihave suggested the readings du and dai on the 
strength of the remarks on the letter da made by Dr. Bühler 
on the paleography of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions ; Epigraphia 
Indica Vol. IL, pp. 323 ff. Still the letters read du and dai are 
not certain. They may be conjunct consonants as well. 

. 4 This symbol for la occurs occasionally in the. ancient 
inscriptions of Ceylon. But here the letter is rather broad. . 
2 a letter may possibly also be read as fo. 
he clear dot after the i 
QNO E A letter £z is su c taken 


D 
fe e 
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Remarks. 


S This is one of the best preserved of the cavern 
l inscriptions. We have very few doubtful letters here 
Ši and yet the meaning is not clear. If the fifth "syllable 
je has been correctly read we have here the 'Tamil word 
nadu preceded by the proper name J vamje. Similarly 
; udaiyu may correspond to the Tamil ‘ udaiyàn ' a chief. 
It may be observed also that eri in Tamil means “ a 
tank". Aritand like kūsipānā of Marugaltalai may 
stand for the Sanskrit Hārītānām. 1 cannot make bold 
to suggest that in tētuvāyi we may find the Prakrit 5 
form for tamtuvāya ‘a weaver.’ 
HI 
TIRUPPARANKUŅRAM near Madura is cele- 
brated for its temple of Kumāra and attracts large 
S crowds. This temple is a rock-cut shrine bearing an 
old inscription of about the 8th centuary A. D., which 
speaks of the consecration of an image of Jyēsthā 
Durgà in that rock-cut temple. On the Eastern slope 
of the hill is the cavern with beds and two Brahmi in- 
scriptions at a rather inaccessible height. It measures 
56 feet in length, North to South and is 20 feet 
„> depth and 5 feet 10 inches in height, in the centre. In 
another part of the Tirupparaūkuņram hill are some 
more beds cut into the rock but without inscriptions. 
A full description of the antiquities of Tirupparan- 
kuanrm is given in the Madras Epigraphical Report for - 
1909, pp. 68 ff. The one peculiar feature of this cavern ^ 
is that it has two low benches cut into the rock in 
„addition to the usual beds. One of the benches 
measures 5 feet by 1 foot 9} inches and the other 6 feet 
by 3 feet.. The two Brahmi inscriptions again ‘re not - 4 
written on the brow of the cavern but on the pillow- 3 | 


in 


sides of two of the beds. 


- 
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Text. 
[A] E ru kļē] [tu ra] i jam” 
ku tu ma [pi ka] nā po 
* lā l[ai] ya nā. 
i Remarks. 

The Ietters in this inscription again are perfectly 
clear. Erukotura may stand for a place-name like 
Frukottar. In kutumapika we may, by eliding the 
vowel on ma, get the expression kutumpika (kuģumbika) 
which occurs in Pāli inscriptions for. ‘a husband-man.' 


Text. 


[B] C hfs] ya? tā à ya? cha? 
ya?. nā nai tu chļāļ? ta nā. 


IV 


ARITTAPATTI. The village which goes by this 
name is mid-way between M3lür, one of the important 
taluk-towns of the Madura district and the Alagarmalai 
Hills. The hills near Arittapatti on which the 
caverns, Pafichapandava beds and Brahmi inscriptions 
are found, are nearly 3 to 4 miles away from the village 
and belong properly to a smaller village named Mān- 
gulam and are locally known by the general name of 
the Kalugumalai Hills, The ascent is through the 


7 The formation of this letter again, is very. peculiar. 
7 Its similarity with the Khalsi ASokan ja given on Bühler's 
Tafel Il-15, 2, is very slight. One can venture to say that it 

is somewhat like the modern Tamil la. 


„ .8 These three letters written somewhat irregularly. 
„have ‘been read as ya. 


$ Cha in both these cases has a vertical tail below as in 
the Bhattriprolu inscriptions. 


ec 
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rocky slopes of the hill, sometimes almost inaccessible, 
There are as many as five caverns with the usual beds 
and Brahmi inscriptions on the Eastern slope of the 
hill. The long inscription in the lowermost cavern is 
not written on the brow of the overhanging boulder 
but on another which forms the back wall of its nor- 
thern portion. The floor of the cavern is sandy and 
hence no beds are found in this cavern. The south- 
etn part of the cavern extends to a depth of 49 feet 5 
inches between two boulders that serve as walls. The 
entire length of the cavern which is a curve, is 58 feet 
and the height at the opening is 114 feetroughly. The 
katarh on one of the upper caverns is missing and 


‘another with two short Brahmi inscriptions there are as 


many as 31 beds both inside and outside, on a project- 
ing platform. One of the beds in front of this last 
cavern measures 7 feet 8 inches by 5 feet and is on a 
higher level than the others and occupies a central 
position. The inscription in the lowest cavern, which 
is the longest so far discovered, is read thus :— 


Text, 


[A] Ka ni? ya n[a]!na tā si 
ri ya ku a nà dha mà ma 
ī tà na ti fia cha tthi ya 
nā sà.l [8] kā na i lā ña 
cha ti kā nā ta na tai ya 
cha ti kā nā chē i ya pā 
li ya. 


10 There appears also a vertical stroke attached to za 
at the bottom like the medial u-sign. ; £ 

IL Length of zz throughout these | inscriptione is 
generally of the Bhattriprolu type. > 


[F. O. C. II 43]. aioe 
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Remarks. 


The only observation that might be made here is 
the occurrence of the expression chaffhiyána once and 
perhapš, its variant chātikānā twice. Can che à yà at 
the end stand for chaityāni and pdliya for palya? If so, 
these would be some at least of the Prākrit words in 
the inscription. The three possible words siriyaka, 
siriyaku and yakāsītikā which occur in this and in Band 
E below, include in them the word yaka (=yaksa) 
which is not uncommon in Buddhist names. We find 
again yakdnd in 10 (C) below. Mr. Parker believes 
that the yakas (—yaksas) are to-day represented by 
the Vaeddas of Ceylon. The other inscriptions are:— 


Texts. 
[B] Ka [ra] ni ra n[o] tà si ri ya ka [ra] 
[C] Ch[a] na tā ri tà nā ko ta pi to nā 
[D] Ve la a dai ni kā mā tē ra ko ti [o ra]! 
[E] [Ve] la [a] [dai] ya ni ka mà t[a] ko 
[pē] ti ra [ya] kā si ti kā a [ri te] a 
sā tā nā pi na ka ko tū pi tē nā 


Remarks. 


The expressions Velaadainikama and Velaadaiyani- 
kāmā occur in both D and E above. The extra syllable 
ya of the latter may be compared with the superfluous 
consonant y which occurs frequently in Tamil inscrip- 
tions after syllables ending in medial ai. Kotupitona 
ee ere ee HEAT 


12 There seem to be three dots before cha arranged like 


the Asokon letter i; but it is highly doubtful if they have to 
be taken so. 


„13 The letters a and ra are engraved so close to each 
other that they may also be read as a broadly formed Ja. 


^ ^ 


r 


Li 
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similarly occurs in both C and E and has to be con- 
nected, as already pointed out, with the root kofu. 
Notasiriyaka of B occurs as natāsiriyaku in A. 


V. ~ 


Between KĪLUR and KILAVALAVU, nearly 7 
miles from Melūr on the road to Tiruppattür, on a low 
hill with huge boulders, are seen some caverns contain- 
ing the usual Pafichapindava beds and inscriptions. 
Numerous Jaina figures with Vatteluttu inscriptions 
below them, are cut into the rock near one of these 
caverns. The naked Jaina figures are interpreted by 
the local people as ‘school-children’; and the whole 
spot is connected by them with a school that is sup- 
posed to have once existed here. The Brahmi in- 
scription was discovered by Mr. Venkoba Rao as early 
as 1903 and is about 15 feet from the ground-level of 
the cavern. The letters are written upside down and 
are boldly cut. Mr. Parker refers to an old Brahmi 
inscription on one of the Tevandan Puliyangulam rocks 
in Ceylon which is written upside down and which he, 
quotes as the first instance of what is known in Ceylon 
as the Paeraeli Bāsā or transformation of letters in 


« written or spoken words. In interpreting it he says 


that the letters must be read from right to left. It is 
doubtful if this latter principle applies also to our in- 
scription, It reads thus: — 


Text. E B 


ū pa [ch]à a po te’? na tu lā vē chho 
kol tu pa ļi ī 


15 This must have been a strong centre of Jaina influence 
like Anaimalai. 
; 16 The two letters ie and ko, however, are in EENE S 
position with reference to the reader from the ground. . 


^ 
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Remarks. 


It may be noted that apdchda at the beginning 
seems to suggest the Prākrit form of upddhydya and 
vēchhē is likewise synonymous. We have been familiar 
also with the root kotu; and palit is perhaps comparable 
with paliya in [IV] (A) above. 


a 


7 | VI. 
À KARUNGALAKKUDI isa village 8 miles north 
B e of Melür on the Trichinopoly road. The caverns and 


beds on the hill near this village are of special interest 
as, besides the usual Brahmi inscription which is tran- 
scribed below, there is a Vatteluttu inscription in Tamil 
verse cut on one of a row of rocky beds in a cavern 
higher up on the same hill, which states that a certain 
chief Pallidaraiyan rendered service in different capa- 
cities to his master, the Pandya king (Valudi or Mina- 
van) first, by building a bright vimana, then by stop- 
„ping the sea from encroaching, by protecting sacrifices 
at Tiruppodiyil by his scholarship, asceticism and 
saintliness (?). There is an apparent reference here, to 
the sage Agastya whose intimate connection with the 
Pandyas, the Podiyil mountain and Tamil literature 
is well known, The age to which Pallidaraiyan and 
his master, the Pandya king, belonged, cannot be de- 
x termined at present. The Vatteluttu characters, how- 
- ever, suggest a period approximating to the 9th century 
A. D. One interesting inference which this short in- 
scription leads to, is the evident fact that the beds in 
the natural caverns were used not only by Jaina saints 
- 7 but also by laymen twelve hundred years ago, as is 
done by the mendicants of the present day. 


- e 


r 
- e 


- 
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The cavern with the Brahmi inscription measures 
. 33 feet East to West and 33 feet North to South open- 
ing both on the southern and western sides. On a 
rock, opposite to the cavern on the West, is engraved 
a Jaina image with a Vatteluttu inscription below it, 
which invokes the teacher Ajjanandi. The Brahmi 
inscription reads as follows :— 


^ Text. 
[E] thu ya r[u] ra a ri ti na pa li 
Remarks. 

The first five syllables which end in ura may con- 
stitute the name of a village. Pali occurs in IV (A) 
and V, above, 

VII. 


MUTTUPPATTI is a small hamlet about 10 to 12 
miles from Madura on the Madura-Tirumangalam road. 
The last of the hills of the Ummanamalai range which 
runs parallel to the road on its left side, has a cavern 
measuring 43 feet East to West, 26 feet deep (on the 
east side ) and about 5 feet high. There are several 
beds and five Brahmi inscriptions two of which latter 
are highly damaged and cannot be read. Two Jaina 
images cut just above the brow of the cavern have no 
inscriptions below them. The three legible Brahmi 
inscriptions might be read thus:— 


Text. 
[A] Vi na tai ū ra 
[B] Chai ya a la na 
[C] Kà vi ya 


17 Between the syllables for ti and nā the estámpage = - 


shows a symbol (? somewhat like that of the mark of 
interrogation. It may only be a clumsy slit on the stone or 
may be read as a damaged Asokan kha. IA 
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Remarks. 


As in other cases A, which ends in ūra may be 


the name of a village. re 
VIII. E 
| SIDDHARMALAI is a hill near Mettuppatti not E 
ķi far from the Péranai Dam in the Nilakkottai taluk of 


the Madura district. It contains a specious cavern 

which measures no less than 297 feet in length and 6 

feet 8 inches in height with stone beds and a small 
£ shrine enclosed by modern railings for a pair of sandals 
raised on a platform. The beds which are in two rows 
have each a pillow-loft with a Bràhmi inscription at 
the headside. Between these two rows of beds there 
is another that extends from South to North with an 
inscription in later Grantha characters. Over the brow z 
of the cavern just above the shrine containing the 
sandals is a Tamil inscription which refers to these as 
the sandals of Sahajānandanātha, a Tāntric writer of 
about the 14th century A. D. The Brahmi inscriptions 
are read thus:— 


Texts. 


[A] Po ti na [ū] ra a tall7) [na*] 
[B] Ku vi Tā a [na] tai ve ya a tà nā 
[C] Ku vi rà a na tai ve [ya]! a ta nā 


as, 

- 17a It may be observed that in the letter tā, the two 

lower prongs of which the one on the proper right is generally 
straight and the left, somewhat curved, have been reversed. 

18 This syllable must be ya since we have the same ex- 

. .. Presssign ve ya in B above clearly expressed. In this case, 

E however, it deserves to be noticed that the right half of the 

* letter has been omitted and the whole looks like the modern 

Nagazi 4 without the top stroke. : : 


ee e. 
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[D] Ti tē i la a tā nā 

[E] A na tai a ri ya 

[F] Ti a na tai [i ra] và ta na 
ss [G] Ma dhi r[a] a na tai [vi]? su và na 
* [H] Cha na ta na tai cha na ta na 
: TS []] A na tai v[e] na tà a tā nā 


Remarks. j| 


Nos. B and C are identical. Pūtināūra of A 
possibly contains the name of a village. Atūnā occurs in 
6 of the Siddharmalai inscriptions, one of Kongar-Puli- ` 
yangulam noticed below and 2 of Alagarmalai (seq.) 
Anatai occurs seven times in the Siddharmalai inscrip- 
tions. Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, has tried to explain 
in his Epigraphical Report for 1908 (p. 59) anatai 
ariya (E ) as ‘the dwelling place of the Buddhist saints,’ 


IX, 


KONGAR-PULITANGULAM, This is a village 
^ on the 11th mile from Madura, on the Madura-Tiru- i 
mangalam road. On alow range of hills about 200 
yards to the North-East of the village and at a height 
of about 25 yards from the hill, are three huge boulders 
‘forming natural caverns below them. They are now 
used for shelter from sun and rain, by shepherds and 
their folds. The caverns extend from East to West for 
a length of about 297 feet. The greatest depth .is 55 ~ 
feet 9 inches and the height 6 feet 9 inches near the 
inscribed brow, Higher up on the rocks are some 
Jaina figures and a Vatteluttu inscription. The Brahmi 


inscriptions read thus:— a Ls 


19 The letter vi is incomplete on the impression. a 
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Text. 


[A] Ku tū” ko tu pi tà và na ū pa 
cha a na [a] pa [tū]? va C92 

[B] Pa kā nā à ra pē t[a] t[4] nā pi 
tā nā ī ta tā ve po na EE 

[C] [Ku] + [à] ko tā la ku [i] ta tā vi Ec 
nà ché ti a t[ā] nā lē nā 


i Remarks. ^ 
i KUTU which occurs in A and C is perhaps the 
Br same as kuļu of Triupparankunram [A]. Kotupitā, kutu- 
i pitd, kofüpilo, are all connected with each other and 
with the root kofu. The five syllables à pa chā a nā 
may suggest the Sanskrit .upadhydyanam. Itatā of B 
may also be noted to be the first element of the word 
Walürinà of C. The five syllables pā kā nā ū ra of B 
may be compared with the name of an old territorial 
division called Pagaunru-kurram which, however, was 
to the North of Madura. Léná in C may be the Pāli 
lēna (layana) ‘cave.’ If so this will be the one clear 
Pāli word found in these inscriptions. Of the two 
symbols of punctuation which occur in B and C, the 2 
latter is found also in early Ceylon inscriptions (Par- , 
ker's Ancient Ceylon plate p. 446). 


X. 


ALAGARMALAI. This is the highest hill on 
- which we find caverns, beds and Brahmi inscriptions. 
Those on the other hills may not be said to be at any 
SE SS T Ae Ts eG ECS 


20 The letter £z which occurs twice in this inscription 
shows two different forms of the medial ñ sign. 
EXE = 204 It is not unlikely that this last letter is part. of a 
punctuation which we find in the case of the Lu other -in- 
scriptions from Kosigar Puļiyangulam. | 
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great height though in most cases they are also inacces- 
Sible. The inscriptions here are 8 in number. One 
of those is written on the pillow-side of a stone-bed. 
E The rest are on the.chiselled brow of the sheltering 
i rock which is nearly thirty feet above the floor. In the 
. .l cavern is an image of Ajjanandi with the usual invoca- 
5 tory Vatteluttu inscription below it. There is a natural 
spring of water in one corner of the cavern. The t 
dpproach to the cavern which is most difficult is through ! 
a thick jungle and narrow ravines intercepted by steep 
rocks. The inscriptions read thus:— 


Texts. 
[A] Ma [ta] ti [rai] yi po nā ku la vā nā a 
[ta] nā a t[a] nā 
[B] M[a] ta ti rai ko [pa] pu và ni ka nā | 
[C] Ya kā nā ko ņa ti kā nā i 
[D] Kā na ka a t[ā] nā m[6] ka nā a ta na | 
a tà nà ļ 
[E] Sā [ma] mi si nā*! mi ta ti. 
[F] Ru? pā ni ti và ni [ka] nā na du 
ma là nà 
[G] [Và ni] ka nā yu la nā ta nā i 
E [H] Chi ka ttha mà tü na tà nà tà ra a 
ni y[a] k[o] ta pē tà a va nā 
[J] A nā ka nā nā 


Remarks. 


The expression Mātatirai occurs in both A and By oc 
the former giving as in Nos. IV (D) and IV (E), an 
extra consonant y after rai which is a feature of Tamil 

21 Between the letters zz and mi there is space for one 


letter which has been left blank. The same is Seen. between _ O 
the syllables zu and pa of F. : È 


[F. O- C: I: 44]. — ua OSEE : 
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orthograghy. Vauikanà appears in BE and G. Pro 
bably this has to be connected with Sanskrit vanik or 
Tamil Vāniyan. Of the symbols used here for punctu- 
ation the svastika is familiar. Inscriptions H and J are 25 
fragmentary since they do not end with any mark of 2 
punctuation. -- 


rt XI. 
ŠITTAŅŅAVĀŠAL is a village about 22 milčs 
from Pudukkēttai bordering on the Madura district. 
The high hill near it contains a cavern with beds de- - 
scribed in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1915. 
The spot where the cavern lies, is known as éladippat- 
fam on account of the seven (ēļu) square holes in the 
— steep rock which are used as steps in reaching it. The 
Brahmi inscription is written on two sides of one of 
the seventeen beds in the cavern. It is read thus:— c 


Text, 
E u mi na t[u] ku mu ttha [ü] ra 
pi dà na tā kā vu ti i te nā ku 
chi ti po chi la i là ya ra che ya 
tō a ti fa a nā ma 


Remarks. 


Here again nāfu and ara might indicate the district 
and village names respectively. 


- = CONCLUSION. 


From the remarks made above it would appear 

that words like kutupita, kotupito, kotupita, kutū, nādu, 

= uģaiyu and ēri and the adding of a superfluous y after 
- words ending in medial ai, point to what may be called 
p „the Dravidian element in the language of these inscrip- 


-— ~ 
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tions. In arriving at the proper interpretation of these 

records it may also be necessary, asin Tamil, to take 

some at least of the consonants as basic (1. e., ardha- 
a aksaras ) as of course we have to treat the palatal ña 
s in kälakāñacha in No. I and titachatthi and īlāūachāti 
s Ec in No IV A. The words ūra, ora or ura in Erukótura, 
Ethuyaura, Kotiora, Vinataiura, Polindura, Pākānāūra 
and Kumutthaūra and the words nādu or natu in Ivam- 
jenādu and Euminātu are apparently Tamil. 


The words Kosipana, āritanā, kutumapikana, chēīyā, 

pāli, paliya, pali, ūbāchāā, apachaana, vochho and lēnā ^ 
similarly, represent the Prakrit element of these records, 
more or less clearly expressed. The numerous words 
ending in nā in all the inscriptions may be taken to be 
the genitive plurals ending in nam e. g., Sdvatiyana= 
Srāvastīyānām, With reference to &alakáficha in No. I 

it is worthy of note that kālakaūjaka according to 
Childer's Pāli Dictionary is a “sort of Préfa’ and Kala- 
kañja according to Monier Williams is the “name of a 
Danava family. The words Sēlākānā and Chātikānā 
appear to be connected with the Pali words, salākā 

; and chati the former of which means “a ticket for food 
^ given to Buddhist monks’ and the latter ‘an earthern 
vessel. Kulavānā may likewise be connected with 
kulava ‘a member of a high family. Nikama which : 
occurs twice in the Arittāpatti inscriptions may possi- i 
bly stand for nigama or negama which in Pali means à 
*a mercantile guild.' : j 


One other point which lends these inscriptions a 
purely southern characteristic may also be noted. It 
is its paleography which often resembles the alphabet — 
ofthe ancient inscriptions of Ceylon and im some_ - 
cases the Bhattiprolu casket inscriptions, In a. few 
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other cases, again, they supply an exclusively new type. 
The symbol + for instance occurs ten times in these 
inscriptions, For the first time it has been found 
hitherto only in the Kshatrapa and Andhra inscriptions 
of the Ist century A. D. But the symbol occurs in the 
ancient Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon where, however, 
it is read as short i. The modern Tamil? is quite 
similar to it and is very probably derived from it. Twp 
forms of ja occur. One is the regular type found in 
the Brahmi inscriptions of Asoka and the other is the 
one with a loop in the middle formed somewhat like 
the Kalsi ja but still different from it. This rare form 
occurs in the Tirupparankunram inscription only. The 
length of na throughout is after the Bhattiprolu type. 
The letter ma which is formed with the u-like tube 
opening upwards with a cross line about its middle, is 
quite peculiar to these cavern characters and is found 
again only rarely in the Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon. 
The Dravidian Ja which occurs 7 times in these inscrip- 
tions does not at all figure in the Northern Brāhmī in- 
scriptions but is occasionally met with in the ancient 
inscriptions of Ceylon. The letter ttha (written actual- 
ly as thta) occurs thrice in these inscriptions and is 
the only double consonant found in them. The symbol 
for da is quite peculiar and is found nowhere else 
except in these inscriptions, é 


I have nothing more to add to this imperfect paper 
but to request the scholars congregated here to pay. 
their earnest attention to these new inscriptions of 
Southern India and to arrive at an indisputed inter- 
pretation of them which if done, must, I am sure, set 


„ at rest the hypothetical theories about the antiquity of 
-the Prāvidas and Dravid i 


Ka lian civilisation, which is so 
much" discussed. S atu ue Ata 
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DATE OF CORONATION OF MAHAPADMA 
BY 


HARIT KRISHNA DEB. 


The most systematic literary account of the 
dynastic history of India during the period following 
the Bharata war is to be found in some of our Puranas. 
In concluding their dynastic account, the three earliest 
Puranas, the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda, assert that 
the account has been carried down to the 836th year 
(elapsed) “after Mahapadma” (Mahapadmüniare or 
Mahāpadmottare).! This expression should be under- 
stood to be equivalent to “after Mahāpadma's corona- 
tion." ; for, the preceding verse counts back from that 
king’s coronation, showing that this event, and no 
other, has been taken here as the pivot of reckoning. 
I propose to attempt, in this paper, to arrive at a 
definite date for this important event.? 


The best way in which we could do it would be to 
try to determine the Christian equivalent for the last 
definite date given in the: Puranic chronicles, namely, 
the 836th year after Mahāpadma's coronation. This 
year must fall somewhere about the fifth century A.D. 
For, in the first place, the Greek notices leave no room 
for doubt that the Maurya dynasty had already been 


established before the end of the fourth century, B.C. DURAM 


I Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxford 1913, p. 58, 
5-IO. 

2 A notable attempt has recently been made by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in JBORS, June 1917. 1 have much pleqsure in 
acknowledging that a perusal of Mr. Jayaswal's paper prompt— ^ 
ed me to examine the problem for myself, with the result — 
embodied in my present essay. Me 
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secondly, Aśoka, the third Mauryan king, refers in one 
of his inscriptions to five Greek princes one of whom, 
Magas, reigned in Cyrene from c. 300 to c. 250 B.C.3 
Since the tenure of power by Mahāpadma's dynasty 
could not have lasted longer than a century, and may 
have endured only for forty years as certain MSS. of the 
Vayu assert the coronation of Mahapadma must be 
placed approximately within the hundred years com- 
prising the latter half of the 5th century and the frst 
half of the fourth century B.C.; and 836 years after 
that would take us down to about the 5th century A.D. 

Now, I do not think that the authors of the Puranas 
were oblivious of the fact that their chronology would 
be meaningless if not referred to some era. Several 
eras were in existence in tlre 5th century A.D., and 
we should be surprised if Indian historians of such a 
late period, setting their hands to the task of giving an 
account of kings and their reigns in a sober and 
systematic form, free from all glamour of mythology, 
allegory and rhetoric, evolveda chronicle without an 
intelligible chronology, without any reference to a 
definite point of time with which the people of those 


' days might be familiar. It may be said that the eras 


then in use were mostly established by some particular 
kings, and the adoption of any one of their reckonings 
would have endowed the account with a political 
complexion, with a bias hardly befitting the impartial 
historian. But there was one era not open to this 
objection. This was the laukika era used by Kalhana 
in his Rajatarangini, the only known regular book of 
history, as understood in Europe, in the Sanskrit 


_ 3 _JRAS, 1914, p. 945. 
^i Pargiter, op. cit. pp. 25-26, S 3 
$9 e.g. Vikrama, Saka, Kalachuri, Gupta. 
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language. Kalhana knew the Saka era: he gives the 
equation for converting his laukika years into the 
corresponding Saka years ; yet he adopts the laukika 
in preference to the Saka era in his chronology “of the 
kings. -This preferential procedure, as well as the fact 
that the Kashmir chronicler begins to give his dates 
according to the laukika reckoning as soon as he is 
abje to present a reliable, dated history, shows that in 
the Middle Ages Brahmanical history-writers employed 
the laukika era in their chronology. ^ Kalhana's first 
recorded date corresponds to the year 813 A.D., 
expressed by him as the 89th year of a laukika 
century ;” but the custom of dating kings according to 
thelaukika era. was very probably quite archaic in. 
Kalhana's time, since Kalhana admits having borrowed 
his materials from earlier historians? and there is no 
reason to believe that in adopting the laukika era he 
was departing from well-established usage. In fact, his 
reference to his own period in terms of Saka and 
laukika years and to the periods of the kings in terms 
of the laukika era only cannot be explained. except on 
the supposition that the latter was the orthodox reckon- 
ing; at any rate in historical chronology. The custom 
may well have existed at the time the earliest Puranas 
received their present form. As the Puranas were 
meant for popular reading, the laukika or ' popular ' era 
would -be eminently suitable for employment in 


Puraņic chronology. Moreover, one name for the 


laukika era is Sāstra-samvat, that is to say, ‘the era 
i Sei ant o MG d 


6 Stein, Kalh:na's chronicle of Kashmir, vol, I, introd., 
para 56. AE pee OPER: 


7: lbid, voll p.183 V, 703. .— — es 
-8 Ibid, introd., paras 21-23. | ^ Mt 
9 IA XX, p. 152. egeo qe JA 


[F. O. C. II 45]. 3 
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used in the Šāstras' ; and the Puranas, certainly are 
Šāstras requiring the use of an era. Now, it is remark- 
able that, immediately following the statement that the 
dynastic account should be considered as coming down 
to the 836th year after Mahapadma, is to be found, in 
the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas, an exposi- 
tion of the Saptarshi reckoning’? which is identical 
with the laukika reckoning. It is difficult to resist the 
inference that the object of this juxtaposition is to 
indicate that the account has been carried down to the 
end of a Saptarshi centennium ; in other words, the 
836th year after Mahāpadma's coronation is nothing 
but the last year of a laukika or Saptarshi century. 

Such an inference being acknowledged, it is easy 
to show that this Saptarshi century corresponds. to the 
hundred years 324-424 A.D. For, no other Saptarshi 
century will preserve the Graeco-Indian synchronisms 
alluded to above. Take for instance the century 224- 
324 A.D. ; Mahāpadma's coronation would fall in 
513 B.C. ; and since his dynasty did not last more than 
a hundred years, Chandragupta would come to the 
throne in 413 B.C. at the latest, which is impossible. 
Take again the century 424-524 A.D.; Mahápadma 
would be crowned in 313 B.C., and since his dynasty 
did not last less than forty years, the earliest date for 
Chandragupta's accession would be 273 B C., which is 
inadmissible. The year 424 A.D., the last year of the 
Saptarshi century 324-424 A.D., corresponds, therefore, 
to the 836th year after Mahāpadma's coronation, which 
event should consequently be assigned to the year 
415 B.C. 

= We have another set of data yielding the same 
result, The Puranas, in introducing their dynastic 
- 40 Pargiter, op. cit, pp, 58-59. S T 
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enumeration, declare their object to consist iñ the 
‘presentation of the dynastic history of the Kaliyuga.!! 
The accounts close with the statement that the end 
«* of the Kaliyuga ‘will be’ reached. Here the- future 
: tense should not be taken too literally; for, it is 
> nme only in conformity with the Historical Future used 
: throughout the enumeration from  Adhisimakrsna 
Paurava downwards, being, in this respect, analogous 
to the Historical Present tense employed by Western 
* historians even to this day. Towards the end of 
= the chapters in Matsya and Vayu!’ which quote the 
dynastic account from the Bhavisya Purana occur 
some verses developing the yuga-theory and bringing it 
into connexion with the seven Rishis and the Lunar 
and Solar dynasties. The bhavisya technique could 
here be set aside. Consequently, we find it g 
N stated in Matsya, 273, 59— 
Ksine Kaliyuge caiva tisthantiti Krte yuge...” i. e. 
“The Kaliyuga having passed by, (the seven Rishis) 
are in the Krtayuga...” ; - 
and verse 76-77 of the same chapter employ the past tense 
Lus astavimsasamakhyata gata Vaivasvat3 ntare: 
“Ya ete devaganaih sardham sista ye tan nibodhata 
catvārimsat-trayas-caiva bhavisyaste mahātmanah 
avasistā yugākhyāstu tato Vaivasvataksayah.!* 


i. e. * The 28 intervals (=the 28 caturyugas) within: 


II Ibid, p. 2. 

I2 Ibid, p. 56. - 

13 The Bangabasi editions of the Matsya and vay Pug 
nas are referred to in my text and notes here. 

I4 Mt. ch. 273; Va. ch. 99. 

I5 Cf. Và 99, 441, where tisthantiti has been da to, 
thavisye tu, still conforming to the ‘future’ technique. = | - 

16 Cf. Va. 99, DI. The word sagata occurs corruptly 
as hyayam in Mt. ; Sum 
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the Vaivasvata period kave already passed away : these, 
together with the divas (have passed away). Hear 
what remain : 43 future (yugas)...then will come the 
end ofthe Vaivasvata (manvantara, consisting of 71 
caturyugas)'. Clearly, therefore, the last definite date 
in the Puranic account—the 836th year after Maha- 
padma's coronation—is the same as the last year of the 
Kaliyuga of the 28th caturyuga in the Vaivasvata 


manvantara. 
Again, according to the Puranas, the beginning of 
a the Tretayuga is the starting-point of History. The 


Markandsya Purana, for instance, speaks, in canto 
XLIX, (ed. Pargiter) of the first stage of man's life as 
belonging to the sky. “Those kalpa-trees were pro- 
~=- duced which are called houses, and they brought forth 
i every kind of enjoyment to those (people). At the 
E . beginning of the Tretā age, the (people) got their 
subsistence from those trees...Afterwards, in course of 
time, those (people) grew covetous ; besides, their 
minds being filled with selfishness, they fenced the 
trees round and those trees perished by reason of that 
wrong conduct on their part. Strife sprang up in $ 
consequence ; their faces felt cold and heat and , 
hunger. Then, for the sake of combination and 
resistance, they made towns at first; and they re- 
sorted to fortresses...and they first made measures: 
intended for measurement...they also (constructed) the . 

„ pura, the khetaka...and the gramas. And trees and 
shrubs bearing flowers and fruit in their seasons were 
produced. This manifestations of vegetation appeared. 
first in the Tr5tà age." The Matsya, in chapters 142- 

. 7143,like the Vayu in ch. 57 and the Brahmanda in 

a EC ecu EN RUM duo MULT. 


i 


¥7 Brahmanda Purana, edited by D dra Nath Basu, 
2. - Calcu£ta, B. S. 1302. BTN Baci 
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chs. 61-62,!7 also asserts substantially the same thing 
in regard to the Tretà age; and these authorities 
further inform us. that the Vedas were collected 
(samhata or samhita) in the beginning of Tretà; that the 
varna-system was established in the same yuga, that 
kings were created first in the Tretà age. 


When the Puranas say that orthotlox history is 
traceable to the beginning of the Tr3tà yuga, we may 
be sure they are referring to the Trsta yuga of the 
28th caturyuga in the Vaivasvata manvantara. The 
first six manvantaras have no relation to history 
proper: the Purànic accounts of their presiding 
Manus are extremely laconic and partake of the nature . 
of folklore. Each one of these Manus is credited with 
ten sons; but the Sons are not of this earth. It is 
only the Vaivasavata Manu whose sons. belong to our 
world. This is indicated by the use of the word bhuvi 
in connexion only with them in the Matsya description 
of the Manus (ch. 9). According to the Vayu (ch. 62), 
it was during the Vaivasvata period that corn-cultiva- 
tion, preservation of cattle, commerce, towns and 
villages were made possible. The first 27 caturyugas: 
of the Vaivasvata manvantara-are as conventional as 
the manvantaras themselves. All the three Puranas, 
the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmāņda, enunciate the 
principle : whatever happens at a particular period in 
any yuga happens at the corresponding period in every- 
such yuga. Such a cyclic march of events: being 
assumed, it was easy to carry imagination back over 
any length of time. Thēre would be no harm, from 
this standpoint, in imagining the day of the Pitris, © 
called divya, celestial, as comprising 360 human- or^. 


18 Mt. 144, 103: Va. 58, 116;Bd. 63,118. == «=. 
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ordinary days; or in applying the divya calcülation 
to the 1200) years p.rtaining to a caturyuga. The 
conventional character of the divya reckoning is. fully 
establislied by its association, in Puranic accounts, 
with such expressions as manisena sañjnitah, 
prakirlitah, kavayo viduh, Ghurmanisinah as well as. by 
the unequivocal statement— à 

divyenaiva pramāņšna yugasaņkhyāprakalpanam' 4» 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find in ch. 32 of 
the Vayu an account of the yuga-periods without any 
mention of the divya mode of reckoning. It is thus 
quite clear that not till we come down to the Treta- 
yuga of the 28th caturyuga of the Vaivasvataman- 
vantara can we tread on solid ground; and that we 
must set aside the divya convention for purposes of 
plausible history. It may not be out of place to 
mention in this connexion the fact that, in astronomi- 
cal treatises of the Siddhanta variety, the calculations 
arc based on yuga-periods ;?? and it seems to be quite 
in keeping with tradition that the Stryya Siddhanta 
should represent the science of astronomy as having 
been received by the Sun at the beginning of the 
Trētāyuga of the 28ih caluryuga of the Vaivasvata 
manvantara, employing, however, the divya standard 
of reckoning which met astronomical requirements. 
Astronomy is the earliest of sciences, and its history is. 
intimately associated with the history of human civili- 
sation ; Man's first study betook itself to the twinkling 
stars, the sun, the refreshing moon, and Heaven's light 
was his guide. S E 

The interval between the beginning of Trētā and 


the end of Kali being one or (3600+ 2400-1280) or 


"75 "Mt. ch. 142; Va. ch. 57 ; Bd. ch. 6r. 
^- 20 JASB, 1884, p. 261. ? 
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7280 years, the acceptance of the date 424 A.D. as 
marking the end of the Kaliyuga and coinciding with 
the 836th year after Mahapadma involves the carrying 
em back of the traditional beginning of orthodox history 
as handed down through the Puranas to the year 6777 
ema BC. There is evidence to show that this was precisely 
the date assigned to the same terminus as early as the 
4th century B.C. Pliny, quoting from Magasthenes, 
says that the Indians reckoned from Bacchus. to 
Alexander the Great 154 kings who reigned for 
6451 years and 3 months.?! Quoting this passage, 
Cunningham observes: “As Alexander entered the 
Punjab in 326 B. C., and left it towards the end of the 
same year, this account „fixes the starting-point of 
Indian chronology to the year 6777 B. C."? Ārrian 
says: “From the time of Dionysus to Sandracottus 
the Indians counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 
years, but among these a republic «was. thrice 
established...and another to 300 years, and another to 
120 years? The lacuna rendérs Arrian’s figures 
| inutilisable. We may suspect, besides, the accuracy 
S of Arrian's figures as compared with those of Pliny; 
l . for, the latter gives even the fraction of a year in the 
total, and Arrian's round numbér “3C0 years" does 
not admit of easy bēlief. Pliny's figures are confirmed 
by Solinus? and take us down to Alexander whose 
.  precise.date we know; whereas Arrian speaks of a 
period down to Samedis whose- exact date we . 

do not know. We need not hesitate, therefore, to 


NUNC 


sm 2I M'Crindle, Ancient Haus (1901), B. I08; uus» Nat. Hist. 
» 17. 

22-- Book of Indian Bras, p. 1s C. was, I believe, the first tor P. 
connect this date with the Saptarshi reckoning x 
23 TA, VI p.zsū. uid 
24 Ibid. f - Noe 
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accept the figures of Pliny in preference to the vague 
and incomplete datum of Arrian, 


Arrian, however, has preserved some details of the cis 
popular legends connected with this traditional 
beginning of Hindu history: "But when he (Dionysus) = 

was leaving India, after having established the new : 
A order of things, he appointed, it is said, Spatembas, one 
| of his companions, the most zealous of his imitators 
(or the most conversant with Bacchic matters) to be | 
the king of the country, and that when Spatembas died a- 
his son Boudyas succeeded to the sovereignty.” 
Spatembas and  Boudyas evidently stand for 
Svdyambhuva and Budha, as already conjectured. We 
may thus feel assured that"Megasthenes' information 
regarding the starting-point of Indian chronology is 
bound up with some form of Purāņic legend,—a ET 
conclusion fortified by the fact that the chronology of 
the Puranas; like the chronology of the Indians as 
recorded by Megasthenes, is based upon the reign- 
periods of successive kings,* both the accounts being in 
this respect radically at variance with the standpoint of 
astronomers like Varahamihira who flourished in the $1 
6th century A. D. and placed Yudhisthira nearly ten ^ 
| centuries earlier than the date assigned to that king by 
| the authors of the Purāņas.”” The basic identity of the 
ie two chronological systems, one represented by the 
Puranas. and the other by Megasthenes, guarantees the ~ 
accuracy of the inference that 6777 B. C. corresponds 


) 


25 Ibid, p. 249. 
26 Solinus says: a seas the calculations being made by 
- counting the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, to 
= the nyntber 153. epe : 
24 Brhatsamhita, ch. 13, 3. See also C.'s remarks in Book 
= of.Indian Eras, pp. 8 ff. ae sini) 
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to the traditional beginning of the Tretà yuga as 
contemplated in Purāņic literature. The resulting 
scheme of chronology is— 


Tretā -6777 B-6.— 3177 B. C. ~ 
Dvàpara- 3177 B. C.- 777 B. C. 
Kali  — 777 B.C.- 424 A. D. 


Let us put this result to some rough, tests. 

a The Puranas say that the originally single Veda 
was divided into four parts in the Dvāpara yuga,* i. e, 
between 3177 and 777 B. C. This result is in sufficient 
agreement with the conclusions of Western scholars in 
regard to the age of the Vedas. The redaction of 
Purāņic literature and its division into eighteen parts 
is also assignable to the Dvapara yuga as asserted in the 
Puranas.22 For, the Matsya and Vayu Puranas, in their 
dynastic account of the post-Yudhisthira period, use 
the present tense in enumerating three contemporary 
kings of the three principal dynasties,?? and these three 
kings are removed from Yudhisthira by four or five 
generations; so that the age of composition of the 
original Puranas initiating the dynastic account must 
be considered to lie in the 14th or 13th century B. C., 
because Yudhisthira, according to the Puranas, 
flourished a thousand and odd years before Maha- 
padma.5! This inference may seem to conflict with 
the idea that the Kali age began with the death of 
aire cH RP EEUU ear me ME I E LI e 

28 Mt. ch. 144; Và. ch. 58; Bd. ch. 63. 

29 e.g., Mt. ch. 53. 

30 Viz., Adhisimakrsna Paurava, Divakara Aiksvaku and 
Senajit Barhadratha. 

31 Pargiter, op. cit, p. 58. The enumeration of the subse- 
quent kings had to be made in the future tense, the other two 
tenses having been appropriated already. A 


[F. O. C. II. 46]. 
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Krsņa:*? The fact, however, that the Puranas, setting 
out to give a dynastic account of the Kali Age (1200 
years),?? actually treat of a period extending over more 
than 18.centuries (1015 or 1050+836 years) shows that 
they admit more than one standpoint from which the 
Kaliyuga might be viewed. One view would make 
Kali begin with Krsna's death; another would assign 
its end to the $36th year after Mahapadma’s coronation. 
That the former was an old view is proved by tlie 
statement in the Bhagavata— 


yasmin Krsno divam yātah tasminnēva tadāhani 
pratipannam Kaliyugam iti prahuh purdvidan.** 


It seems to have been the view adopted by the earlier 
Purāņakāras; for, a summary of the contemporary 
dynasties from Pariksit to Mahapadma is inserted just 
after the enumeration of these dynasties which are 
stated in the Matsya to have lasted yáva? Kali (altered 
in Vayu to tūvatkālam).”5 The other view is connected 
with the date 6777 B. C. as marking the initial point of 
traditional history and identified with the beginning of 
the Tretayuga. The simultaneous adoption of both 
these reckonings by the later Purāņakāras resulted in 
an overlapping of about seven hundred years; - Kali 
beginning, according to one view, in the 15th century 
B. C., and according to another, in the 8th century 
B. C. That such a composite standpoint was in truth 
: adopted by the editors of the Purāņas is shown by the 
statement that the Dvàpara and Kali Ages could not be 
spoken of separately, being inseparably;linked together— 
Wed. ESPs MEN e d Ses 


32 Ibid, p. 62. 
33 „Ibid, p. 2. 


_  :34 «bid, p. 62. See also Mr. Pargiter' ee 
on thè text. p. 79 (App. I). argiter's opposite remarks 


. 38 Ibid, p.23. aes ; 
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yugapat samavetau dvau  dvidhà vaktum na 
$akyate.?6 

The assignation of Mahàpadma's coronation to the 
year 413 B. C. would lead us to compare his qase with 
that of his Persian contemporary, Darius II, nicknamed 
Nothus on account of his illegitimate descent from 
Artaxerxes " the long-handed". Darius usurped the 
throne by killing his half-brother Sogdianus, another 
iNegitimate son of Artaxerxes, who had assassinated the 
legitimate heir, Xerxes II?. Darius II reigned in 
Persia from 424 to 404 B. C. Mahāpadma may have 
been encouraged by the Persian example to seize the 
throne which did not lawfully belong to him.5 The 
probability of the inference will be reinforced by the 
consideration that the conquests of Darius I (c. 500 
B. C), preceded by the reconnoitring expedition of 
Skylax down the course of the river Indus,? brought 
the Achaemenian Empire into close touch with India 
proper, and may have necessitated the formation of a 
unified Middle Indian Empire, stretching from sea to 
sea, under the leadership of Udayana, the founder of 
Pataliputra,*°—the Empire which Mahapadma was 
destined later to constitute into a Great Kingdom under 
his sole sway by uprooting all the subordinate kings, 
much in the same manner as Darius I had done with 


36 Mt. 142, 38; Va. 57, 37; Bd. 61, 38. 38. 

37. G. Rawlinson, Ancient History (World! s Great ORS 
series) p. 88. 

38 Pargiter, op. cit., p. 25. - 3 2 

39 V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3 ed.,p.37. . : 

440 See my booklet on Udayana Vatsaraja. (March 1919). . 
Dr. Vincent Smith concurs with me in holding that Udayana 
is the connecting link between Magadha and Avanti. The 
possible influence of Darius’ invasion on the formatidn of @ 
Middle-India, strong enough to withstand the shotk, of a=. 
vigorous Persian attack, is suggested here for the first time. 
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the loosely-knit empire of Cyrus." The date of 
coronation of Mahāpadma appears, from this stand- 
point, to be a highly important landmark in the course - 
of evolution of the Indian political constitution, and 
his usurpation of the throne by overthrowing ancient 
dynasties established a precedent which, in later times, 


facilitated the continued exercise of kingly power by T 
Šūdra monarchs. Kautilya’s reaction against “ new” 

(nava) and “ low-born " (anabhijāta) kings succeeded 

for a time in re-establishing on the throne at Pataliputra 

ascion of the earlier Nandas'? ; but the effect was = 1 


e nullified by the liberalising influence of the creed of jJ 
Asoka whose patronage of the Yavanas, instanced by 
the appointment of Tushāspa to the governorship of 
Girnar,* laid the foundations for subsequent Greek 
tule in the Punjab, and paved the way towards the 
protracted rule of other foreigners over the whole of 


Northern India. 
E 2 NS 
.. 4h Pargiter, op. cit. p. 25. M. was sarvaksatrantaka, i.e., 

destroyer of all kings’. Only subordinate kings could be 
meant here. The analogy with Darius I seems perfect when 
we comprehend the full significance of the Puranic statement 
that M. destroyed all kings, being prompted by prospective wealth. 
(bhavinarthena coditah); for, Darius was impelled by the 
same motive to divide his kingdom into satrapies: D. was 
ridiculed as an “ innkeeper greedy of gain”. 


42 Chandragupta's descent from the earlier Nandas is 
explicit in the Brihatkatha. See my note on the subject in 
JBORS, 1918, pp. 91-95. Dr. Smith has expressed his approval 
of this finding in his latest edition of the Oxford History 
| «(t Additions arid corrections”), I have since noticed the S 
1 . passage in Kautilya's Arthašāstra (p. 326, ed. 1919) which 

; adversely criticises nava kings, perhaps in view of M.s con- 
duct. ; This passage proves that Kautilya’s master was not a 
„new king, but, on the contrary, ruled by hereditary right as 

implied in the Brihatkatha account of his origin. 


* e 43 I, viii, p. 43. 
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NOTES ON THE ANCIENT HISTORY AND. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE KONKAN, 


By P. V. KANE. 


AU From very early times, the western coast of India 
has been in close communication with the countries 
af western Asia, Greece, Rome, and Egypt. The 
whole of the seaboard from Broach to Cape Comorin 
was studded with marts and emporia that served as 
warehouses for the products of the whole of India and T 
poured from their ample stores commodities of various 
kinds into the markets of the West. The Old Testa- 
ment furnishes ample evidence of an extensive trade 
between India and Babylon. Ophir, famed in the ^ 
Bible as the City! of gold and precious stones, sandal- 
wood and peacocks, is locāted by most competent 
scholars somewhere on the western side of India. 2 
It has been argued with considerable reason that many 
of the things with which Solomon (1016-976 B. C.) 
added to the pomp and glory of his Court such as the 
throne of ivory overlaid with the best gold, the three 


I See I Kings Chap. IX.26-28; I Kings Chap. X.11; 
U Chronicles Chap. VIII. 18; 
III Chronicles Chap. IX.10. 


2 Lassen identified Ophir with the Aberia of Potlemy, 
the Abhira of Sanskrit Geographers, the district bordering on s 
the mouths of the Indus. Vide JRAS for 1898 -p. 253. 2 
Cunningham identified Ophir with Sauvira, the country near 3 
Mount Abu (Ancient Geography p. 496-7. Many have 
identified it with Sopara. Mr. Aiyangar (Ancient India 
p. 368) identifies it with Beypoor on the Malabar Coast. If 
Ophir is to be looked for in India it seems highly probable . 
that it is Sopara. Sopara figures very largely in the Jātakā . 
stories (e. g. Jataka No. 453). A fragment of Agoka’s $ighth ^ 
edict was found at Sopara (Vide I. A. Vol. 17 page 295)* ` x 


A - 
x 
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hundred shields of beaten gold, the spices, the apes 
and peacocks brought in by the navy of Tharshish 
once in three years, and also almug trees of. which he 
made pillars for the house of the Lord (I Kings 
Chap. X 11-12, 15, 17, 18, 22) can only be traced to 
India. Leaving aside these regions of conjecture we 
can establish with a great degree of probability that 
from the 6th céntury B, C. the western coast of India 
was in close communication with Babylon and 
countries in the west? The Baveru Jàtaka (Cowell 
Vol. III, p. 83, No. 339) bears witness to an early export 
trade with Babylon, Several other Jātakas (e. g. 
No. 463) mention Bharukachchha (modern Broach) 
and Šūrpāraka. In the Sussondi Jātaka we have a 
reference to merchants of Bharukachchha setting sail 
for the Golden land.** Strabo! says that he saw 120 
ships sail from Myos Hormos to India, the former 
being the emporium of the Egyptian trade with India. 
The Pandyas in the extreme south of India are referred 
to by Megasthenes in his Indika and Ceylon seems to 
have béen referred to by him. as Taprobane® (Tamra- 
parņī). The Gautamadharmasūtra (10-33) and Baudhā- 
yanadharmasütra?^ (I-18-14) mention the duties 


...3 Vide JBBRAS Vol. I5 p. 109 and Prof. Rawlinson's 
„Intercourse between India and the Western world’ p 3, II for 
ap cO. of various Hebrew and Greek names of things 
with their indian originals. Vide JRAS 1016 p. > Lor : 
criticism of Prof. Rawlinson's Ba uH om 

_ See-I: A. Vol. 13 p. 228 for 
of gems and metals and v 
- known to Greek authors. 


3A. Jatakas Vol. III p. 123,124 (Cowell). 
4 MCrindle’s Ancient India p. 6. 
- 5' E A. Vol. VI. 129. 


-- 54.” Baudhayana S. B. E. Vol. I4 p. 2005 Gautama S B.E. 


5 historical account of exports 
ol. 14 p. 274 for animals and plants 


Vol. II. p. 228. 
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payable on merchandise imported by sea. A passage 
in the Kevattuasutta of the Digha (Sth century B. C.) 
speaks of ships that wentfar out of sight of land with 
the help of a shore sighting bird. This is oge of the 
earliest references to ocean-going ships.°8 The 
description of voyages in the Buddhist books imply 
that the vessels employed were of large size. The 
ship in which Vijaya was cast adrift carried 700 of his 
followers (See I. A. Vol. 16 p. 7, and Geiger’s 
Mahavaméa p. 54). 


'The Manusmriti contains rules as to the interest O 
to be taken from those that are skilful in plying the 
sea trade. The large finds of Roman coins discovered 
particularly in Southern India establish that at least 
from the time of Augustus to the time of Nero (who — — 
died in 68 A. D.) the volume of trade between Rome 
and India was very largē.” The discovery of the 
monsoon route by Hippalus (about 47 A. D.) gave a 
great impetus to the trade of India with countries in 
the West. Embassies are said to have been sent from 
Southern India to Rome? and Syria. Pliny (who died 
in 79 A. D.) contains valuable information of the 
exports of India? and about the Geography of India. 
He complains that India, China and Arabia absorbed 
between them one hundred million sesterces (calculated 
to represent 411,00,000 by Mommsen) per annum, 


5B JRAS 1899 P. 432. = 
6 agaga: annA: CETIRI g aig er caf ` 
sft u Manu. VIII 157. 


—7 See Mr. Sewell’s article on ‘Roman sist īn india’ 


JRAS 1904 p..591. m E 
8 WM'Crindle's Ancient India p. "212 dg p. 167. RUNE men 
9 See M’crindle’s Ancient India pp. 102-135. S 2 
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half of which went to India and that Indian goods were 
sold in Rome at one hundred times their prime cost. 
Pliny speaks of Indian merchants that had been driven 
by storms to Germany (M'crindle's Ancient India 
p.110) The Periplus of the Erythraean sea by an 
unknown Greek author in the fist century of the 
Christian era contains the best account of the 
d commerce carried on between the Western coast of 
India and the Red Sea. That work mentions such 
ports and marts on the western coast as Borugaza 
(Broach), Simylla (Chaul), Mandagora (probably Mandad = 
in the Rajpuri creek), Melizeigara (?), Buzantion 
(Vaijayanti i.e. Banavasi) &c. Ptolemy (150 A. D.) 
mentions such places on the western coast as Nausaripa 
(modern Navsari)  Sopara, Sinylla,  Balepatna, 
— ^ Hippocoura &c. In the Kanheri caves we have a 
representation of a shipwreck on the sea and of two 
id persons praying to Padmapani for rescue who sends 
two messengers for the purpose.!? 


" 


The western coast of India (particularly Konkan) is 
comparatively a poor and rugged country. If the sea- 
ports of the Konkan had simply exported the products 
of the Konkan they could scarcely have attained to any 
prominence, The reason why Sopara, Kalyan, Thana, ^ 
Chaul rose to be very flourishing seaports is that they 
Were connected with the fertile country beyond the 
Ghats by trade routes and served as the outlets for the 

-commodities of the vast countries in the peninsula. 5 
* The inscriptions and the rock-cut caves and temples at 
Nanaghat, Karla, Bhaja and other places establish that 

the passes in the Sahyadri were in the centuries 
3 immediately preceding and following the Christian era 

ee Cen ee 


ne 


IC Bom. Gazetteer Vol. XIV P. 16m ji 
ES Indian Shipping IL I. A, Vol. 16, P. 49. o e 2o 
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important trade routes and were so easy and safe that 

an enormous volume of trade went on through them. 

Punna and his merchant companions used the trade 
t^ route from Supparaka to Sewet (Sravast)-in Oudh. 
An inscription in the Nasik Caves states that d 
Ushavadáta made boat bridges and established ferries | 
at several of the rivers along thē coast, such as Ibā, 
„Pārādā, Damana, Tāpī, Karabenà and Dāhanukā.!tā 
Kosmas Indikopleustes (6th century A. D.) says * In the 
place called Kalliana (modern Kalyan) there is a bishop 
usually ordained in Persia. ™® 


In the foregoing an attempt has been made to 
point out indications from ancient authors, Indian as 
well as non-Indian, to establish that the western coast 
of India from Broach to Cape Comorin was the scene — 
of great commercial and maritime activity from at least 
the 6th century B. C. The next step will now be to 
find out under what name or names the countries 
comprised in the strip of territory between the sea and 
the western Ghauts were known to ancient people. 
In very ancient times a large part of the western coast 
trom Broach to Cape Comorin was known as Aparanta. 

3 It is very dfficult to determine with any degree of 
precision the limits of Aparanta. That it included the 
„territory from the vicinity of Thana to Goa may be 
satisfactorily established. The earliest certain reference 

? to Aparānta is in the „Arthasāstra of Kautilya (about 
320 B. C.) The author says that the rain-fall in 
Aparānta and the Himalaya regions is the heaviest of 
all and cannot be measured in Dronas while that in 


ILA See A. S, W. I. Vol. 4 p. 99. : get eed 
ITB Apostles of India by Dr. Ogilvie p. 55. Seca dis 
[F. O. C. U 47.1 ARA i St Tes 
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Ašmaka and Avanti is 13% and 23 Dronas respectively.!? 
This description in the matter of rain-fall can only 
apply if by Aparānta we understand what is commonly 


known as Konkan. Aparānta seems to have either ee 
formed part of Aéoka's vast empire or was on the c 
confines of it or friendly to it. A fragment of Agoka’s — 


edicts was found at Sopara.? The 5th rock-edict of 
Asoka refers to the Rastikas, the Petenikas and other, 
4 Āparāntas. What Ašoka means by Āparāntas is not 
quite clear. Mr. V. A, Smith takes the word to mean 
"Other nations on my borders.'!* M. Senart rendered 
it as ‘Westerns. 15 Mr. Smith's rendering is not 
warranted by the natural meanings of the components 
of the word Aparantas. M. Senart's meaning is natural. 
— -ltis not unlikely that the word is used also in the 
sense of " Those people that inhabit the western coast" 
(i.e. Konkan), The Mahāvaņša mentions a mission to 
Aparanta sent by the priest Moggaliputta Tissa about 
247 B. C. It is to be noted that a mission was also 
sent to Vanavāsi. This shows that Aparānta did not 
include Banavasi i. e, present North Canara and the 
country round about it, Though the Mahāvamša was - 
composed only in the 5th or 6th century A. D. it 
embodies ancient traditions and is generally regarded 
as faithfully chronicling events as they had been handed 
down. In the Kāmasūtra of Vatsyayana the women of ` 
12 šami serai aiaa EEEE CIEE EEIEIIE PIED TU - 
Tanaan Praet wp rea: | afam II 
p. 115 (text). i 
I3 LA. Vol. 17 p. 295. 
I4 Edicts of Ašoka p. 11. 
- 15 LA. Vol. 20 p. 240. 


~ 56 .Mabavanso (Turnour ) p. .71; Gei er itic 
ra me d 7». 71; Geigers edition 
= var. EE 82-85; See also Vinayapitaka (Oldenberg) 
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Aparanta and Lata are mentioned." In one of the 
Kanheri inscriptions mention is made "of Dāmilā, 
whose husband was Bhojaka, lord of Aparānta.”18 
Bühler holds that the inscription is earlier than 
Gotamiputra Satakarni I. One of the Nasik inscriptions 
associates Aparānta with Kukura?, So does the 
inscription of Rudradaman (150 A. D.).2° In the latter 
Surāshtra is mentioned as a countrw distinct from 
Ķukurāparānta. The Milindapanha mentions the 
people of Aparántaka and Bharukachchha.2! In the 
Maha-Bharata we find that Arjuna goes from Aparanta 
to Prabhāsa, from the latter to Raivataka and thence to 
Dvàrka?? In Raghuvamía Kālidāsa gives a graphic 
description of the conquest of Aparanta by Raghu.?? 
After encamping on the slopes of the two. mountains 


Malaya and Dardura he crossed the Sahya. His vast ~ 


army bent on the conquest of Aparanta spread between 
the sea and the Sahya mountain. Then the poet refers 
to the damsels of Kerala (Malabar) whose tresses were 
powdered with the dust raised by the march of 
Raghu's army. The king of Aparanta submitted to 
Raghu and offered him tribute. The mountain 
Triküta in Aparanta, which Raghu's elephants butted 
against with their tusks, served as the triumphal column 
recording his victory, Then Raghu startéd for the 
conquest of the Parasikas by the land route. These 
details enable us to say that Aparanta was to the north 


of Kerala and between the sea and the Sahya. What : 


E 
17 aem agia aa se | raga IL. 
I8 A. S. W. I. Vol. V p. 84. XE 
19 A.S. W. I. IV p. 109. Vd e RA 
. 20. I. A, Vol. VII p. 262 and A. S. W. I. II p. 128. 
21 S.B.E. Vol 36p.211. | - T 


22 Adiparva Chap : 218. 1-11. ^ S 


23 See Raghuvamša IV. 51-60.  —- PT 
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its northernmost limit was is not quite clear. That 
Kālidāsa is unconsciously giving us the political history 
and geography of his own times or of times a little 
previous ģo his own is evident. Kalidasa is generally 
supposed to have flourished in the 5th century A. D. 
Kālidāsa seems to be speaking of some dynasty that 
ruled over northern Konkan. Pandit Bhagavanlal 
took Triküta (Raghuvamsa IV 59)to be a city and 
identified it with Junnar. Jackson pointed out thgt 
it was a mistake? What mountain or hill in northern 
Konkan was designated Triküta it is difficult to say. 
It is not unlikely that the Traikūtaka dynasty, that J, 
appears to have held sway over southern Gujerat and | 
northern Konkan from about 250 to 450 A. D. was 
named after the Triküta mentioned by Kālidāsa. That 
dynasty had an era of its own, which commenced in 

A. D, 248-49, founded according to Fleet by an 
Abhira prince lšvarasena.** A  Traikütaka Mahārāja 
Dahrasena (A. D. 456) made a grant of a village to 
Nannaswami residing in Kapura." We know that Kāpura 

was a district on the Konkan coast where Ushavadāta 
granted a thousand cocoanut trees.22 A copper plate 

found in one of the Kanheri caves refers to the erection ^ 
ofa Chailya in the great monastery on Krishnagiri - 
(Kanheri) in the 245th year of the era of the Trikūtakas | 
(i.e. in A.D. 493-494y9. So it is not unlikely that 
Kālidāsa is speaking of some Traikūtaka Prince. This 


; 24- Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I. part I p. 57. ` 
4 S 25 Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I part I p. 59. 

| 26 J. R. A. S. for 1905 p. 566. 

27 J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 16 p. 346. 


i 28, See Nasik inscription No. 9 in A S. W. I. Vol. 
- "P. 102 and Bom. Gazetteer Vol. 16 p. oss 2 E 
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È * also fits in well with the generally accepted date of 
Kalidasa. 1 

The foregoing discussion has established that 

from the times of the Arthašāstra of Kautilya, if not 


te earlier, Aparanta denoted the Konkan coast atid that it | 
dics comprised the territory north of Banavase and south | 
SE Dos of modern Surat. It will be shown hereafter that this i 


very part of the western coast came to be called Konkan i 
ip later times. Dr. Fleet was of opinion that Aparanta | 
included the Konkan, Northern Gujerat, Kathiawar, 
Kutch, and Sind.? Dr. Fleet is right if only the 
9 etymological sense of the word Aparānta be looked to.*! ^ 
But, as appears from the Arthašāstra, the inscription 
of Rudradāman, the Mahabharata and thé Raghuvamsa, 
long established usage had restricted Aparanta to the 
strip of country from Karwar to Surat. Even within 
these narrow limits certain parts went under other 
distinct names. The country between Broach and 
Sopara was also called Lata. Ptolemy says that 
Barygaza is in the interior of Larike which is east 
of Indo-Skythia along the coast? Here Larike 
evidently stands for Lataka. Navsari was the capital of 
o the Chālukyas of Lata, the dynasty being founded by 
Jayasimha Varman Dharāšraya, brother of Vikramaditya, 
second son of Pulikesi II of Badami?. In the 
Mahabharata Anušāsana Parva (Chap. 35. 17) mention 


30 J.R. A. S. 1910 p. 427. E 

31 e. g. the Matsyapurana Chap: 114 says. “ama: 
wares: MERETET | srSdImIE AUST emat dw AE M sed 
SIMT qS 3p faeemamue: | 45-48. 

Here the countries mentioned are called cien 
Janapadas. See also Vayupurana Chap: 45. TAIST ; ; 
Brahmapuraņa 27-59. i : 

32 M ‘Crindle’s Ptolemy p. 152. RE RU LUAM zi 

33 J. B. B. R, A. S. Vol. 16 p. 2. z er 
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is made of the Làfas among Kshatriya tribes who 
became outcasts from seeing no Brāhmana?*, The 
Mandasor inscription of A.D. 473 describes Lata as a 
pleasing country with choice trees bowed down by the 
weight of flowers, with temples and halls of Gods and 
Vihāras. From a record of 888 A.D. it appears that 
Lata was one of the divisions of Konkan and from the 
reference to Tajikas (Arabs) who came first to Navasarika 
to reduce the country it seems that Navasarika was the 
capital of Lata. Al Masudi speaks of Tana (modern 
Thana) as on the coast where the Lariya language is 


spoken.5 From this it follows that Lata extended up 
to Thana. 


That part of the western coast from Karwar to 
Surat came to be called Konkan from comparatively 
- ancient times, we shall now endeavour to shew by 
bringing together passages from various early works 
that speak of Konkan. Strabo speaks of a people called 
Koniakoi. His words are “This length is mentioned 
from the mouths of the Indus along the coast of the 
outer sea to the promontary already mentioned and its 
eastern limits. There the people live called Koniakoi. "97 
Again he says “ they say that Taprobane is an island 
lying out in the sea distant from the most southern 
parts of India, which are next to the country of the 


Koniakoi, a seven days’ journey southwards."38 From 
these details it is not unli 


Koniakoi stand for the pe 
of countries given in the Maha 


bharata includes Konkan 


p. 84. 
35 L A. Vol. 13 p. 69. 


36 Elliot's History of India Vol. 1 


iot Í P. 24. 
37 ~- M'Crindles Ancient India in 


Classical writers. p. 18. 
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(Bhīshmaparva 9.60). The Brihatsamhitā of Varāhami- 
. hira mentions the Kaunkaņas (16,11). A copper plate 
i of 584 A.D. refers to Puri the capital of the „Konkan 
o (Bom, G. Vol. 14 p. 401) The Aihole inscription 
e (634 A.D.) records the fact that the Maurya rulers of 
Y the Konkan were overwhelmed by Kirtivarmà, the first 
Chalukya king of Badami (550-567 A.D) and by his 
gmad-son Pulikesi II (610-640 A.D.)?. Hiuen Thsang 
the famous Chinese traveller speaks of a country called 
Kong-kin-na-pulo (Konkaņapura) as being north of 
Dravida and about 2,000 /i from the latter.” He further 
says that Moholach (Maharashtra) was to the north-west 
of Konkanapura and about 2400 li from it. His 
description of Kong-kin-na-pulo is "this country is - 
about 5,000 /i in circuit. The land is rich and fertile, 
It is regularly cultivated and produces large crops. The 
climate is hot; the disposition of the people ardent 
and quick. Their complexion is black and their 
manners fierce and uncultivated." (p. 254 of Beal's 
Buddhist Records) In Hiuen-Thsang's Life we read 
“from Dravida he went north west in company with 
70 priests from Simhala. After going about 2,000 li 
we come to Kinnapolo. There are about 100 San gha- 
ràmas here and 10,000 priests belonging both to the 
Great and Little Vehicle"! — Scholars are not agreed 
to as to what country the Chinese traveller speaks of 
- as Kong-kin-na-pulo, M. Vivien de Saint-Martin . 


e 


f Suggested Banavasi; General Cunningham thought - 
39 L A. Vol.8 pp. 242, 244. img arfagswsavergdifufi-L . 
TAMA de ga ag: |] 


Fleet took “ Chandadanda" to be the name of a general, 
butit seems that the word means no more than |“ fiery * 
army ”. : d a ^ 
40 See Beal's Buddhist Records Vol. 2 pp. 253-25 D x 28 
41 Beal’s Life of Hiuen Thsang p. 146. : x 7 $us 
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that both bearing and distance pointed to Anegundi on 
the north bank of the Tungabhadra.” Beal says that 
we must look for it somewhere near Golkonda. Burgess 
identified it with Kopal or Kokanur.* In this TEC 
of authorities, one feels extremely diffident in making 
one's own choice. In other Chinese accounts of India, 
Konkanapura is said to have been one day’s journey 
from the sea.** This makes it highly probable that the 
country called Kong-kin-na-pulo is the kingdom of the 
Kadambas, whose capital was Banavasi in north Canara 
and whose domains extended over the modern Belgaum 
and Dharwar Districts. The reference to the climate, 
the soil and the complexion of the people of Kong-kin- 
na-pulo point to the Karnataka as the country through 
which the traveller passed, those districts being then 
included in the Banavasi kingdom. In the Padma- 
puràna there is a long list of countries where Konkan 
occurs after Chola. In the Vāyupurāņa, the Matsya 
and the Brahma, though the Pandya, Chola, Kerala, 
Vanavāsi countries are mentioned, the word Konkan 
does not occur. In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata, 
Sahadeva is said to have conquered Surashtra, 
Sūrpāraka, Talakata, Dandaka, Kolagiri (Kalvan in the 
modern Nasik district ?), Surabhipattana, Kerala, 
Vanavāsi.*5 We expect here the word Konkan. It 
seems that Sūrpāraka is put in to represent the same 
country as Konkan. Leaving aside the doubtful passage 
of Strabo and the quotations from the Mahabharata and 
the Padmapurana about the date and authenticity of 


a E UH NO UI ARG CEN MUT d a Neem 


42 Ancient Geography p. 552. 
43 I. A. Vol. 23 p. 28. 

' 44^ LA. Vol. 9 p. 23. 

45 Chap: 6-55. 


“= 45 Sabhaparva Chap : 3I. 65-70, 
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which there may be room for argument, it is clear that 
at least from the 6th century A.D. the word Konkan 
had come to be well known as the designation of the 
country that now goes under the same name, How 
much earlier it came into general use it is not possible 
to say in the present state of our knowledge. 


Extent and Boundaries of Konkan. 


» It is always extremely difficult to fix with preci- 
sion the extent and boundaries of ancient countries. In 
the case of the Konkan its western boundary is the sea 
and its eastern boundary also is to some extent definite, 
namely, it is the Sahya mountain. It will, however, 
be shown later on that Konkan seems to have included 
some territory even beyond the Sahya. The difficulty 
lies in fixing its northern and southern limits. A grant 
of the Rashtraküta Akalavarsha Krishnaraja dated Sake 
810 (i.e. 888 A. D.) describes how the king on the 
occasion ofa Solar eclipse, or after having bathed in the 
Narmada granted a village to the east of Variavipattana 
in the district of Variavi in the Konkan country. 
Variavipattana is to be identified with a large village 
called Variav on the Tapi near Surat. This shows that 
Konkan extended towards the north right up to the 
Tàpi. Even in these days the Damanganga River is 
looked upon as the northern boundary of the Konkan. 
We saw above that northern Konkan from Sopara and 
Thana was included in Lata.  Navasari (Sanskrit 


Navasārikā, the Nausaripa of Ptolemy) was the capital ` 


of Lāta.** The Navasari grant of 739 A. D. tells us 


V B 


REGENDI EDU UNE NEN TI Le e Lu CL 

47 See E.I. Vol. 4 p. I8I. One of the mythical remote 
ancestors of Nripatungadeva is Konkanika, which seems to be 
a reminiscence of Konkani who is believed to have bčen ths 


ancestor of the western Gangas. A 
48 M'Crindle's Ptolemy, p. 39. ; S 
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| how in the time of Vikramāditya II of Badami a formi- 
| dable force of Tājikas (Arabs) overran Sind, Kutch, 
| Kathiawar and Gujerat and desiring to enter. the 
Deccan came to Navasari but was routed by the feuda- 
tory Chalukya prince Avanijanaéraya Pulikeši.*? If, as 
shown above, Lata was a province of Konkan, it is 
natural to suppose that Konkan extended up to Nav- 
sari if not beyond. A town called Hanjamana or 
Hanyamana is mentioned as situated in the Konkan 
and as being under the rule of the Konkan Silāhāras.* 
lt is to be identified with Sanjan where the ancestors z 
of the present Parsees are said to have first landed. Al |- 
Idrisi (12th century A. D.) says “Sindan is about a mile | 
anda half from the sea. It is populous and the people | 
are noted for their industry and intelligence. They 
are rich and of a war-like temper. The town is large 
and has an extensive commerce both in exports and 
imports.””! Al Istakhri says “ Between Surabaya and 
Sindan about 5 days. From Sindan to Saimur 5 | 
days".? Ibn Haukal says that Sindan is about a 
Parasang from the sea and that the journey from i 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


^ 


Subara to Sindan takes ten days and from Sindan to 
Saimur (Cheul) five.? The above discussion makes it 
clear that the Northern limit of Konkan was the Tap. < 


; The greatest divergence of views prevails as to the 
| southern boundary of Konkan. Grant Duff (History 
i of the Mahrattas p. 5) considered that Konkan extend- 
3 ed along the coast from the Tāpī to Sadashivgad and 

eee 


49 Bom. G. Vol. I part 2 p. 375. 


^^ 50 I A. Vol.9 p. 
Mu RO X c SA "E D) andl A Vo 
. 5D. 278 the inscription of Chittarājadeva. : s : 
a. 5 .8r „Elliot Vol. 1 p. 8s. 
52 Elliot Vol. I. p. 30. 
CS 22.53. Elliot Vol. I p.39. ` 
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inland as far as the open plains of the Deccan and 
included in it parts both of Gujerat and Kanara and of. 
the country above the Ghats. The latter he called 
Konkan Ghatmatha as opposed to Talkonkan. He 
inferred that the Mussulmans restricted it to the lower 
country. Some Indian writers make Gokarna, 25 miles 
south of Karwar, the boundary between Konkan and 
Kerala, the latter being regarded as stnetching south 
either to Tinnevelli or Cape Comorin.* In the Sahyā- 
drikhanda we are told that the territory reclaimed from 
the sea by Parašurāma extended from Cape Comorin 
to Nasik.” In another place the same work includes 
Gokarņa in Konkan (Uttarārdha Chap: 6.50). At 
present Konkan is held to include all the land between 
Daman in the north to Terekhol on the Goa frontier in 
the south and is generally divided into two parts, north 
Konkan and south Konkan. It is evident that at one 
time Goa was looked upon as the Capital of the 
Konkan. Mādhavāchārya, the famous minister of 
Harihara of Vijayanagar, in making a grant of the 
village of Kuchara (modern Kochare in Savantwadi) in 
Sake 1330 (1391 A. D.) speaks of Goa as the Capital 
of Konkan.5 A king Jayakesi in the line of the 
Kadambas of Goa was subdued by Vikramaditya 
Chalukya, son of Ahavmalla and made an alliance with 
the Chalukya king by marrying his grand-son to Mallala- 
devi, daughter of Vikramaditya. This Jayakesi is 
spoken of as the king of Konkan.*” From the fore- | 


54 Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I part 2 p. 75. 

55 aree ei RA gar o! gagdameu alsa 1 - 
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ws S84 chap 7. 28-29. — 

56 J.B.B.R.A.S. Vol. 4 pp. 107, m sak d iR 4 
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going it is evident that Konkan included towards the 
south the Goa territory at all events. It is likely, as 
Hiuen Thsang's account suggests, that it extended as 
far as the kingdom of Banavasi, the country beyond 
the latter towards the south being called Kerala or 
Malabar. When parts of the country beyond the 
Ghats came to be ruled over by Konkan kings, such 
tracts were often spoken of as included in Konkan. 
The Silaharas ruled over southern Konkan and also tke 
Mirinja (modern Miraj) country.5 


The Sub-Divisions of Konkan. 


From very ancient times the Konkan has been 
divided into seven regions. , The Miraj plate of Sake 


^ 946 (1024 A. D.) tells us that the Chalukya king 


Jagadekamalla after having deprived the king of the 
seven Konkanas of everything started for the conquest 
of the north and encamped near Kolhapur.? These 
indications make it clear that the ruler of the 
seven Konkanas referred to must be a Kadamba king 
of Goa, The Prasannarāghava of Jayadeva alludes to 
the divisions of Konkan into seven provinces. What 
the names of these seven divisions were it is extremely 
difficult to say. One thing is clear, From very 
ancient times, epigraphic records speak of two Kon- 
kanas, the one containing 1400 villages and the other 
900. The Konkan 1400 represents that country, the 


_ capital of which was Puri and which included Hanja- 


58 A record of IIIo A. D. describes the m&mvess 
méuf&m as reigning over the füftsra country together with the 
seven Khollas and Konkan. J.B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 113 p. 6. 


„ 59° E A. Vol. VIII p. 18. 
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mana (Sanjan) Sopara, Thana, Kalyan and Chaul i.e., 
northern Konkan including the districts of Thana and 
Kolaba and parts of Ratnagiri. A king Chittaraja- 
deva of the Silahara dynasty is styled in a gragt dated | 
948 Sake (1026 A. D.) the ruler of the 1400 Konkan 
ssim villages chief of which were Puri and Hanjamana.! 
The Kharepatan copperplate speaks of the Silara 
Anantapāla as ruling over the whole sKonkana 1400 
willages in 1096 A. D.* It recordsthe grant of exemp- 
tion from tolls for all carts belonging to the great 
S minister Bhābhana Sreshthin, son of the great minister 
J~ Durgasreshthin of Valipavana, and that his carts were ^ 
to come into any of the parts of Sreshthanaka (Thana), 
Nagapura (?), Šūrpāraka (Sopara), Chemulya (Chaul) and 
others included in Konkan 1400. The Konkan 900 
is the province over which the Kādambas of Goa 
e ruled. These two viz: Konkana 1400 and Konkana 
900 are undoubtedly two of the seven divisions of 
Konkan. Scholars are not agreed as to what the 
names of the seven divisions were. 


Prof. Wilson (probably relying upon corrupt 
passages of the Sahyadrikhanda explained the seven 
as Kerala, Tuluva, Govarashtra, Konkana (proper), 
Kerataha, Varalatta and Barbara.6* Dr. Gundert’s 
Malayalam dictionary on Konganam enumerates Karata, 
Virafa, Marata, Konkana Havyaga, Taulava and Kerala 
as the seven Konkanas. Fleet thought that the 
above list was imaginative, except as to the last, three.. 
He proposed the divisions as follows:—Payve, Hayve * 
or Haive 500 (north Canara) was the first division ; then ` 


61 I. A. Vol. V, 278. 


62 J. A. Vol. IX p. 4I. i s iN S EE 
63 Bom. Gazetteer Vol. 12 p. 452. - ; tou S 
64 Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I part Il p. 282 n5. - < us 
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Konkan 900, which he was inclined to identify with 
the Revatīdvīpa of the Aihole Inscription; then Iridige 
(corresponding to Savantvadi and Ratnagiri), which is 
called Mahāsaptama in a record of 705 A. D.9:^, then 
Konkan 1400 of the Šilāhāras and then Lata. In the 
Sahyādrikhaņda the seven divisions given are Kerala, 
Tulanga, Gorāshtra (Goa), Konkana, Karahata, Kara- 
pata and Barbara. The passage is evidently corrupt. 

Apart from these main divisions, epigraphic and 
other records mention several other districts in 
Konkan. 

A grant dated in expired Kali year 4270 of the 
Kādamba Sivachittaparmadi speaks of a Palasideša and 
a Kampaņa (district) in it called Kālagiri.** ^ Palasidesa 


^ seems to be the same as the Palasige 12000 province, 


e 


e 


which comprised the present Belgaum district. The 
chief city was called Palāšikā or modern Halsi, 10 miles 
south east of Kharsapur. It is not unlikely as said 
above that when the Kadambas ruled over Belgaum 
and Goa, Palasige was looked upon as a Konkan 
province. 


Revatidvipa is often spoken of in the epigraphic 
records. A grant of Pulikesin II dated in the 5th year 
of his reign (i. e. A. D. 614) found in the Malvan 
Taluka refers to a village Pirigipa in Revatīdvīpa,*” 
The Chalukya Mangalīsa (one of whose grants is dated 
„Sake 500) is said to have conquered Revatidvipa in the 
western sea. Dr. Bhandarkar identifies Revatidvipa 


e rc qum ME t coy 
- 64A L A. Vol. 9 p. 131. Se TIZ 
Nerur plates of Chalukya Va o Per S E 
says that the village Nerur is in the Iridige District. .- <- 
- 65 "aanftavē wd Chap : 6. 47-48. - ; 
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with Redi, a few miles to tlie south of Vengurla.*s 1 
Fleetsays that Dr. Bhandarkar is wrong in calling | 
Revatīdvīpa an island. He says that 'dvipa' is used 
in a broad sense in which it also occurs in 
Kapardikadvipa and he identifies Revatidvipa with the 
Konkan 900.54 But the  Kauthem plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated Sake 930 (i, e. A. D. 1008) shows 
that Revatidvipa was an island.9 It may be admitted 
that the country round about the island of Revatidvipa 
came to be called by the same name. 


In a grant of the Silahara Bhoja dated Sake 1113 
(1191-92 A. D.) the village granted, Viz: Kaseli, is 
described as being in the Attavire-Kampana.  Kaseli 
is a village near Adivare in the Ratnagiri District and 
Attavire is evidently Adivare.” 5 


Jayakeśin I, a Kadamba of Goa, is described as 
Death to the king of Kàpardikadvipa. Kapardikadivpa 
seems to be the kingdom of the northern Silaharas, 
probably extending from  Rajapur to Sopara and 
Sanjan. It was so called after Kapardin I or II one of 
the northern Silahara kings. The Kadamba king 
Jayakesin II of Goa is said to have held the whole 
Konkan including Kavadidvipa lakh and quarter.” 
It appears that  Kavadidvipa is a corruption of 


68 Bom. Gazeteer Vol. I part 2 p. 181, 
68A. Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I-part 2 p. 347 note 2. 
69 LA. Vol. 16 p. I5, 22 “aac hTERT gu i OIC 
ARA garam vade testa Il * - 
‘whose army after crossing the sea by a bridge of boats ~ 
caused (or brought about) the disappearance of Revatidvipa E 
(as an island) ’. 
70 See report of the a-xfügre-usien-mves for. ale 1835 
p. 220. a 
71 J.B. B. R. A. S. Vol. 9 p. 266. rcu 
^ 72 Bom. Gazetteer I part 2 p. 283 note and 452. e 
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Kapardikadvipa. As it is said to be quarter and a lakh 
province, it must have been a very large country. 
Even then the figure seems to be extremely exaggerated. 


There is frequent mention of a district called 25 

Kāpura. It seems to have been on the western coast 

from Sopara to Sanjan. In one of the Nasik inscriptions 

e of Ushavadāta, mention is made of the gift of 8,000 

cocoanut trees in the village of Chikhalapadra in the 

district (Āhāra) of Kapura. In the grant of the 

Traikütaka Dharasena dated 207 of the Traikütaka era | 

^ (i, e. 456 A. D.) the donee Nannasvàmi was a resident zl 
of Kāpura.” 


In the Kharepatan grant of' Sake 930 we havea 
district called Kandalamüliya which probably stretched 
from Chaul (Chemulya) to Bassein. The name seems 
to be significant. It probably refers to thelarge groves Z 
of plantain trees that even now are a special feature of 
Cheul and Bassein. The town Chandrapura mentioned 
in the same grant as included in Kandalamiliya is 
probably the modern Chembur, It is probable that the 
Kandavalahara district mentioned in the Navsari grant 


is the same as the Kandalamüliya district of the 
Kharepatan grant,76 : 


) 


: The famous city of Sopara was the chief place of a 

district called Soparakāhāra. In one of the Kanheri 
inscriptions there is mention of i/^ From a record of s 
i . Chhittarajadeva Silahara we learn that the district of 
- Shatshashti (modern Salsette) was included in the 


73 A. S. W. L IV p. 102; Bom G 

- 74 *j.B. B. R. A. S. 16 P. 346. 
^ 75 *.B.B. R. A. S. Vol.-16 p. 3. - 
78 A.S. W. IL Vol. 5 p.76, No. s. 


azetteer Vol. 16 p. 572. 


. ^ - 
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Thana province." In many of the Kuda inscriptions 
near the Rajpuri creek we often meet with the form 
Sadageriya or Sādageriya which is probably to be 
connected with Shatshashti.”* In an inscription of the 
Konkanchakravarti Aparaditya dated Sake 1109 
(1187 A. D.) reference is made to a village Mahavali in 
Shatshashti.”? 


The Navasārikā district is spoken cf in a grant of 
Pulakeši Chālukya of Gujerat dated 738-9 A. D. 


In a grant found near Goa of Sake 532 (610 A. D.) 
the gift of the village of Kārellikā in the district of A 
Kheta is mentioned! Prince Kakusthavarma of the 
Kadamba family gave away while in Palasika a field in 
a village called Kheda5?, It is not quite clear what 
district is meant by Kheta. Probably it is identical* 
with Khed in the Ratnagiri District. 

The Bhādāna plate of Aparājita dated Sake 919 
(i. e. 997 A. D) speaks of a Māhirihāra district (Vishaya) 
in Konkan 1400. This district comprised the modern 
town of Bhiwandi near Kalyan,? as the places 
mentioned therein can be identified with certain 
villages near Bhiwandi. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME KONKAN. 


It is said in the Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. 15 p. 394) 
“The term Konkan seems to be of Dravidian origin 


77 I. A. Vol. 5 p. 278. 
78 Burgess and Bhagwanlal’s cave temples p. 4 and p. 92 Se 
A. S. W. I. Vol. 4 p 84. 


79 J. B.-B. R. A. S. Vol. 12 p. 333- - 
80 “Bom. Gazetteer Vol. 1 part I. p. 109 N. 2. 
81 J.B. B-R. A. S. Vol. 10. p. 365. V AUN. 
82 J.B. B. R, A. S. Vol. 9 p. 235. i Seo SC 
83 E.I Vol. 3 p.267. - SUE ARSE : 
[F- O. C. II 49.1 : CIS aoe 
; B 
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but has not so far been satisfactorily explained.” 
Before proceeding to discuss the origin of the name 
of Konkan it is necessary to dwell upon one or two 
points. Jn the first place various forms of the name Kā 
present themselves, though the form Konkaņa is the 
most freguent. Even in the same record one meets 
with two different forms of the name. For. example, 
in the Kharepatan grant we have the form Konkana 
as and also Kunkana twice. The commentator of 
the Kamasütra uses the form Kunkaņa.5 In the 
Gaņadharasārdhašataka of Jinadatta (Samvat 1211 i.e. e 
1155 A. D.) we have the form Kunkuna.5 Mankha 37 
(1135-11-45 A. D.) in his Srikanthacharita speaks of an 
embaassy sent by Aparāditya king of Kunkuna to 
- Kashmir. If we turn to Mahomedan writers, we 
shall find a variety of forms. ` Alberuni speaks of Tana 
| as the capital of Kunkan.*$ Al Masudi, who died in - 
E 956 A. D., says “this country is also called Kamkar. 
On one side it is exposed to the attacks of the king of 
Juzr (Gujerat).” Ibn Batuta (1340 A. D.) -and 
Rashi-ud-din used the form Konkan-Tana. Other 


P 


4 84 I A. Vol. 9 p. 35. ži 2 
85 gannan g? ütra 'qe : aaqa- 

iS ae qa asa :* on the sūtra | Agdam: HAWE- — 
i f 86 I A. Vol. 11 p. 293. ; £ | 
| _ 87 “aia getas: 1 aftat aRedletaaatenay l 
E ware xfi qae 1 sagas: arre) I chap. 

25. 109-110. 

.. It is remarkable that Kashmir though so distant from 


: Konkan was in close touch with it. The commentary 
of Apararka, king of Konkan, on the Yajnavalkyasmriti was 
reccived as an authority in Kashmir. Pratihārendurāja, 
commentator of Udbhata’s work on Poetics was an inhabitant 

_ of Konkan and became a pupil of Mukula. i 


| - ._. 88 Alberuni (Sachau Vol. 1 p. 203) 
5 89” Elliot's history of India Vol. 1 p. 25. 
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Mahomedan writers employ the forms Kemkem, 
Komkam and Kankan. These different forms of the 
name increase the difficulty of the task of finding out 
the origin of the term: Konkan. Another circum- 
stance that is worthy of note is that in numerous grants 
and inscriptions found in the Konkan, the important 
ministers of state as well as the donees have names 
that more or less seem to be Dravidian. ; For example in 
ihe grant of the Rāshtrakūta Akālavarsha Krishņarāja 
dated Sake 810, where the village granted was on the 
Tāpī the name of the Dūfaka and Mahattamasarvādhi- 
kari was the Brāhmaņa Ullaiyaka or Allaiyaka.*? Simi- 
larly in the inscription'of the Silahara Chittarājadeva 
recording the grant of a village in Salsette, the names 
of the donee Amadevaiya; of the Sarvādhikārī Naga- , 
naiya, of the Minister for peace and war Sihapaiya indi- 
cate that they were all southerners.”! In the Bhadana 
plate of Aparajita the names of most of the people in 
whose hands water was poured when making the grant 
of the village to the temple of Lonaditya, viz: Vapaiya 
Sreshthin, the Bhojaka Chelapaiyu, the Brahmana 
Govanaiya, point towards the south as their native 
place.? It has often been argued from these facts that 
the Kanarese language was spoken up to the Tapi 
in the Konkan and up to the Godavari in Maharashtra 
and that the population of the Konkan also was more 
or less Kanarese. It seems however, that the facts to 
be gathered from the epigraphic records furnish far 
too slender.a basis for such an hypothesis. There is. 
another and perhaps a more natural and satisfactory ` 
explanation. Itis to be remembered that the over: 


.90 LA: Vol.: «13, 65, 67. . du 
9I I. A. Vol. 25 p- 278. M UM 
92 E.I.Nlp.267..  - hone : E LUN 
eo” a 
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lords of the Konkan from the 6th century onwards 
were the Chàlukyas of Badami, the Rāshtrakūtas of 
Manyakheta and the Chalukyas of Kalyānpura and that 
Konkan was ruled by the Silāhāras who styled. them- 
selves Mahāmaņdalešvaras (great feudatories) of the 
above mentioned imperial houses. Now Badami and cx 
à Manyakheta are in the heart of the Kanerese country. 
Es It is quite natuxal that as the victorious arms of the 
Chālukyas and the Rāshtrakūtas advanced in the 
Konkan Kanerese Brāhmaņas residing at the centre of 
Government followed in their wake in various capa- 3 
cities. Hence is it that the ministers and the donees 
even in Konkan grants are southerners. Further it 
seems that even the Silahara rulers of the Konkan 
_ were not natives of the soil. "One of their birudas is 
“overlords of the city of Tagara ". It follows therefore 
that the Silaharas cherished memories of their ances- 
tors having been connected in the dim past with the 
famous city of Tagara. Tagara is one of the two 
important cities and marts of Dakinabades mentioned 
by the Periplus, the other being Paithan.? For many 
years there was a great controversy about the site of 
Tagara. But the researches of Dr, Fleet established S 
| that Tagara is the same as the modern Thair or Terin - ` 
| the Naldurga District of the Nizam’s Dominions.* If 
A the Silaharas, the rulers of the Konkan from the 8th 
century to the 13th century, came originally from the 
Karnataka country and if the central government of : 
- their overlords was also in the heart of Karnataka, it is 
' but natural that many of their chief ministers and 
advisers should be Brahmanas from Karnataka. A 
. Parallel is furnished in later times by the Peshwas. 


F 


=a- 93 See Schoff's Periplus p. 43 Para. 5I.. 
94- J. R. A. S. 1901, pp. 537-552. 
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The fact of the occurrence of distinictly southern 
names in the epigraphic records does not establish that 
Konkan was inhabited by a Kanarese people or that 
the Language there spoken by the common people was 
Kanarese. Some writers think that the word Konkana 
is derived from a Kanarese word “ Konku” meaning 
“uneven ground” with the affix ana added to form 
the name of a country as in Telinggna?? But on 
closer examination this derivation will be found to be 
unacceptable. The Chālukyas, the first of the” dynas- 
ties beyond the Ghats that had anything to do with 
the Konkan, turned their attention to the Konkan 
only in the latter half of the 6th century. It is Kirti- 
varmà, the first Chalukya king (550-567 A. D.) who 


is described as the knight-of death to the Nalas and 
the Mauryas, the rulers of the Konkana.°° But we saw 


above that the name Konkan was well established in 
the times of Varahamihira (first half of the 6th century 
A. D). It cannot therefore be urged that it was 
in the time of the first Chalukya king that the term 
Konkan was first coined by the followers of the 
victorious Chàlukyas to represent the peculiar physical 
features of Konkan. Nor can it be said that the 
Kadambas of Banavasi gave that name to the country 
over which they ruled. In the first place it has not 
yet been established that the Kadambas ruled over 
Banavasi before 500 A. D. In the second place there 
is no reason why the name Konkan should have been 


applied to the northern part of it in thé Aihole’, 
inscription, when northern Konkan was never under . 


-~ 95 See the Marathi monthly Lokamitra for June 1913. 
See also Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 283 N. .which 


‘mentions a record from Balagamvei in Mysore where an jg x 
is made to connect Konkan with “Kana” a paale ES 


96 I. A. Vol. 8 p. 244. nm D 
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the suzerainty of the Kādambas. It is well known 
that northern.Konkan was successively governed. by 
the Agokan Mauryas, the Andhrabhrityas, the < 
Kshatrapas, the Abhiras, the Traikūtakas and the 
later Mauryas from the 3rd century B. C. to the 7th 
Century A. D.” In epigraphic records before 600 
A. D. we do not come across the word Konkan. But 
the early records at Kanheri, Nasik and other places 
use the word Aparānta or such place names as 
Soparaka, Chemulya, Kaliana etc. If the word Konkan E 
is to be derived írom a non-Sanskritic source, a A f 
conjécture may be hazarded that it was evolved some z 
time between 100 to 400 A. D. either by the Kshatra- 
pas or the Abhiras and that the word Konkan may 
. have. something to do with'the Persian word “ Koh” 
meaning mountain. 


*- 
= 
1 


In the Udyogaparva of the Mahabharata we come E 
across a list of Nagas. Therein Kukura and Kukana 
are mentioned.’ Some think that the name Konkan 
is derived from the name of the Naga Kukuna. It 
seems, to say the least, that this is a very far-fetched 


97 Itis not unlikely that the Traititakas were Abhiras. 
98 Udyogaparva Chap: 103. IO. 


.. The name Konkan occurs as Kon-Hanam in Early classical 
Tamil literature. It was included in the territory of Naman 
the woman-killer-Elil kairhaw. Mont d’ El y north of Cannanore 
was also in his Kingdom which included Tuln and Konkan. 
Ahananūra, poems referring to Nannan. The meaning of the 
„term Koir-Kānam would be, "the forest wherein it was legitimate 
. to plunder,” a tract of forest country which was a woman's 
land of same kind.' Thatthis was the meaning is clear as 
| these poems interpose “ peruin” vast between the words. 
; " (Ptiranānūrn, poems referring to Naunan). The name seems 
tS apparently to be of Tamil origin and may have denoted 
X originally the country along the Coast south of Goa, at any rate 
: fiot-far porth of Goa for its northern limit, This name seems to 
"have stuck onto the territory in spite of its expansion. 


. 
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derivation. There is hardly anything to show that 
Konkan was the country of the Nagas or that the 
latter wére the predominant people in it at some 
S) historical period. , Besides it is questionable „whether 
_ the list of the names of the Nagas is not itself suggested 
"ue by the names of the countries themselves instead of 
t the countries being designated after the Nagas.% 
= id 


In the inscription of Rudradaman (A. D. 150) and 
iñ the Nasik inscription of Vasishthiputra Palumàvi 
we come across Kukurāparānta.!! Orie feels the 

` temptation of identifying Kukura with Kunkuna 
(the meaning being “that portion of Aparānta called 
Kukura ”). That Kukurāparānta is the name of one 
country seems to follow from the manner in which 
other countries are grouped in the inscription of e 
Pulumāvi. In the list of countries there given 
(Asika- Asaka - Mulaka-Suratha - Kukurāparārta - Anupa 
Vidhabha-Ākarāvati-Rājasa) there is no Sandhi between 
Asika and Asaka, between Kukuraparanta and Anupa 
and between Vidabha and Akaravati. The intention 
of the engraver was apparently to keep the name of 
È each country distinct. If therefore Kukura and 
' Aparanta were thought to be distinct countries, there 
should have been no Sandhi. There are however 
serious objections against the tempting hypothesis of 
the identity of Kukura and Kukuna. In the passage 
of the Udyogaparva cited a little above Kukura and 
Kukuna are separately mentioned. It was believed in- 
ancient times that each country had a guardian Naga * 
(vide the mention of the Srikanthanaga in the ' 
Harshacharita III). Besides in numerous passages of 


99 I. A. Vol. 7 p. 262 and A. S. W. I. Vol. 2 p. 128. pice. 
100 A.S. W.I. Vol.4 p. 108; Bom. Gaz. Vol. 16 ps. 550. - 
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the Mahabharata the Kukuras are described as a tribe 
of Yādavas associated with the Vrishnis, the Bhojas, 
the Andhakas and Dašārņas and so are connected with 
Kathiawar and northern Gujerat. It is therefore ,, 
difficult to regard Kukura as the original of Kunkuna 


or Konkana. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GURJARAS. 
„a BY hd 
R. C. MAJUMDAR. 


Various references indicate that there was a Gurjara 
kingdom at the beginning of the Seventh century 
A, C. Thus Bánabhatta! refers to Prabhākaravar- 
3 dhana's successful wars against the Gurjaras, while a 

| ` similar claim is advanced on behalf of Pulakeśi II in 
= m the Aihole inscription? The Chinese traveller Yuan- 
Chwang visited a Gurjara kingdom? on his return 
journey and the inscriptions of the feudatory Gurjara 
chiefs of Broach claim descent from the Gurjar-nripa- 
vaméa indicating the existence of a royal family of the 
Gurjaras.* 

Yuan-Chwang places the Gurjara kingdom about 
300 miles north of Valabhi. This takes us to the 
Central Rajputana and a Gurjara kingdom in this 
locality satisfactorily explains all references about it. 


e It is generally assumed that the Imperial Pratihara 
Dynasty, which had its capital at Kanauj, originally 
ruled over this province. That may be so, but this 
dynasty did not exist in the beginning of the seventh 
century A. C. - According to the Gwalior Inscription 
of Bhoja,* Vatsarāja belonged to the third generation 
of kings and as he is known to have been ruling in- 


(1) Harsha-charita translated by Cowell and ‘Thomas, . 


p. IOI. dixe Bu 
(2 Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 6. ; : 
(3) ‘Watters Vol. II. p. 249. K 
(4) Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, Part II, p. 313. v 


. 


(5) Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, — 
1903-4, p- 277. : tts 
[F. O. C. JI. 50] "s 


S 
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783-784 A. D.,* Nāgabhata, the first king, cannot be 
placed further back than the beginning of the eighth 
century A. D. The question therefore naturally arises, 

what royal family of the Gurjaras ruled in Rajputana vu 
about the beginning of the seventh century A. D., and 
carried on wars against the House of Thaneswar in the 

north and the Chalukyas in the south? 


So far as the available evidence goes, there is only 
one direction to which we may turn for an answer. 
Several inscriptions testify to the existence of a Gurjara z 
ā Pratihāra line earlier than, and different from, the 
Imperial one, and this, I believe, to be the ruling family 
which is referred to in the litergture and inscriptions | 
of the Seventh century A. D.- | 


c 


Our knowledge of the history of this dynasty is 
based upon six inscriptions, viz. S 


^ 


(I) Jodhpur Inscription of Bauka, published in 
J. R. A. S. 1894, pa I. The inscription is dated but the 
portion containing the date has been variously inter- 
preted. Thus Munshi Deviprasad, Dr, Kielhorn and 


Professor Bhandarkar read the date respectively as 
Samwat 940, 4, and 894.7 


(II—VI). The five Ghatayāla inscriptions of 
Kakkuka ; of these, one was published in J. R. A. S., 
1895 p. 513ff., and the remaining four in Ep. Ind., 


| - Vol. IX, p. 277ff. Three of these five inscriptions bear 
* the date Samvat 918. 


7 (6) This follows from a i : Revers 
Cf. J. R. A. S, 1909 p. 253. passage in Jaina Harivamsa. 


* a (7 For the first two views Cf. J. R. A.S. 1894, p. 3. For 
se E Cf. Progress Report, Arch. Surv. W. takas 1907, 
p. ES z 
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'The inscription No. I, supplies us with the follow- 
ing geneology of a line of Kings belonging to the 
Pratthara dynasty. 


Brahmana wife—Harichandra—Bhadrá (Kshatriy4.) 
Pratihára Bráhmanas 


| | 
Bhogabhata Kakka Rajjila 2 Dadda 


a Narabhata = 
Qu 
] | 
Tâta : Bhoja 


i Yagsovardhana 
Chanduka 
Siluka 
Jhota 
Bhilláditya 
Durlabhdtvi=Kakka=Padmini 


Kakkuka i Bauka 


The Ghatayāla inscriptions of the Pratihāra Kakkuka, 
dated in the, Vikrama year 918, confirm the above 
geneology, although in one of them the names are 
slightly modified such as Silluka for Siluka, and 
Bhilluka for Bhillāditya. As they trace only the line, 
of descent, they omit the names of the three brothers - 
of Rajjila. They add a new name to the dynastic list ` 
viz. that of Kakkuka, the son of Kakka and Durlabha: 
Devi. Kakkuka was thus a step-brother of Bauka, 


That the chiefs above mentioned were independent, | T 
rulers admits. of no doubt. The- gu No. I 


1 . a . 
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applies the term rdjūi to Bhadra, the queen of 
Harichandra, the first chief, and to Jajjikddevi, the 
queen of Ndgabhata, and the term Mahdrājūt to 
Padminí, the queen of Kakka. It refers to the Rája- 
dháni of Nágabhata and the rájya of Tata, Jhota and 
Bhillditya. The sons of Harichandra are called 
Bhūdharaņakshama and Kakka is styled bhépali, and 
Bauka is called Nrsimha. 


The absence of pompous and high-sounding titles 
need not necessarily indicate, as Dr. Hoernle contends, 
“that the princes of this dynasty were only small 
chiefs." For in this respect the inscription No. I 
bears a close resemblance to the Gwalior inscription of 
Bhojal. The latter adds no royal epithet to Naga- 
bhata, the first chief, calls tlie second and fourth Kings 
respectively as kshmdbhrdise and kshmdpdla while 
Nagabhata and Bhoja, the greatest kings of the dynasty 


are introduced without any royal epithet. Whatever. 


might be the reasons, the close parallel. between these 
two contemporary records would preclude any conclu- 
sion regarding the subordinate rank of the chiefs under 
consideration on the basis of the absence of high- 
sounding royal epithets. 


The inscriptions thus furnish us with a line of 
kings extending over twelve generations: Taking 
twenty-five years as an average for each generation, the 
total reign period of the dynasty would: be about 300 


_~ years.” - As the date of Kakkuka is Samvat 918 or A, D. 


(8) J. R. A. S. 1905, p. 28. 


(9) Dr. Hoernle remarks “The two half brothers Kakkuka 
and Bauka formed the twelfth generation of their Pratihara 
dynasty. This fact, at the usual rate of twenty years for a 
‘reign, Will place Harichandra the founder of the dynasty at 
about.640-A. D. " Dr. Hoernle here overlooks the difference 


a - 
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861 the founder of the dynasty Harichandra may be 

placed at about A. D. 550. This is in full accordance 

l : with the fact that the earliest reference to the Gurjaras, 

to which race the Pratihāras belonged, is carried back 

to the same period, by the reference in Harshacharita 

ss to the wars of Prabhākaravardhana against them. 

The Province of Gurjaratrad, which was named after 

the Gurjaras, and must therefore be looked upon as the 

province where the Gurjaras gained a firm footing and 

established themselves, was under the sway of this 

* dynasty. This is quite evident, not only from the 
Ss. find-spots of the iriscriptions of this dynasty which have * 

all been found within its area, but also from the state- 

ment in the Ghatayala inscription, that Kakkuka ruled 

in Gurjaratrá. The inscxiption No. I also throws some. 

light as to the period when this province was being” 

gradually occupied by this dynasty. The verse 9 tells 

us that the four sons of Harichandra built a large 

rampart round the fort of Mandavyapura which was 

gained by their own prowess (nijabhujdrjjita). | Màndav- 


between “reign’’ and “ generation". A consideration of the 
well known historical dynasties such as the Palas, the 
* Chalukyas and the Rāshtrakūtas would show that the average 
duration of a generation must be taken to be at least 25 years. 


XE Thus (1) Eight: generations of the Pala kings from 
Dharmapala to Mahipala ruled from about 800 to 
1025 A. D. giving an average of about 28 years.; 
(2) Seven generations of Chalukya kings from 
Kirtivarman Ito Kirtivarman IJ ruled from 567 
: _ A.D. to c. 747 A. D. giving an average of about 
26 years. ; 
(3) Nine generations of X Rashtrakuta kings. 
from Dantidurga to Indraraja IV. ruled from 753 
A. D. to 982 A. D. giving an average of 25 years. 
(4). Nine generations of the Imperial Pratihara kings 
Ž from Vatsaraja to Trilochanapala ruled. «fom 783- 
A. D. to 1027 A. D., giving- an mue “of 27 o 
b ; years. 
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yapura is evidently Mandor, near Jodhpur. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Gurjaras under Harichandra and his 
sons had occupied the province known after them, and 
proceeded up to Mandor before the ēnd of the Sixth 
century A. D. 

The period was indeed a suitable one for such 
conquest. After the downfall of the short-lived empires 
of Mihirakula and Yasodharman, Northern India must 
have presented a favourable field for the struggle of 
nations. The Gurjaras, who probably entered India 
along with, or shortly after, the Hünas,!? found a favour- . 
able opportunity to press forward till they advanced as < [ee 
far as the Jodhpur State. Their further advance was 
checked by the prowess of Prabhákaravardhana and 
his son, and they were therefore obliged to establish 

" themselves in the province which was consequently 
named after them.  Harichandra must have been the 
leader, or at least one of the principal leaders, of this | 
advanced section of the Gurjaras, but in any case his ! 
dynasty was ultimately able to establish its supremacy 
over the entire clan. This seems to be the only reason- 
able inference from the circumstances stated above, 


and I do not know of anything which contradicts this : 
view. 


LÀ 


e 


The Gurjara chiefs ruling at Broach seem to have 
been feudatories of this main dynasty, serving as their 
advance post in the south. The earliest date of the 
third chief of this dynasty is 928-9 A. D." Allowing 

. lifty years for the two generations that preceded him i 
| "we get the date c. 580 A. D. for the sdémania Dadda | 
who founded the line. The date corresponds so very 


well with that of Dadda,the youngest son of Harichandra, 
S PSRS RRR ER sasit V 


Puce (19) «J.R. A. S. 1909, p. 61 DUM 
(1l) Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II, p. 313. 
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that the identity of the two, may at once be presumed. 
It has been already suggested, on general grounds, that 
the Broach line was feudatory to the main line of the 
= Gurjaras further north, but no link, connecting the two, 
i : has been hitherto obtained. The proposed identifi- 
| PA EU cation would not only supply such a link but would also 
explain why the Gurjara inscriptions record that Dadda I 
was of the race of Gurjara kings (Gurjara-nripa-varéa) 
although he and his descendants are referred. to as 


A. sámantas or feudatories. Further, it closely fits in with 
E i: the theory of the Gurjara invasion dealt with above. It 
-|- would appear that after Harichandra had carved a 


principality for himself in Gurjaratrā and the neigh- 
bouring country, the nomadic habits of the tribe led 
them further south till théy conquered a fair portion of + 
Lata. The necessity of preserving their own against 

S ie the rising power of the Chāļukyas probably led to the 
foundation of a feudatory state in the southern province 
under Dadda, the younger brother of the ruling king 
Rajjila. Instances like these are furnished by the 
history of both the Chālukyas and the Rāshtrakūtas. 


There can be scarcely any doubt that the Gurjara 
kingdom visited by Yuan-Chwang belonged to this 
dynasty. The kingdom, according to Yuan-Chwang, 
was about 300 miles north of Valabhi, and Gurjaratrā 
or country round Mandor exactly answers to this de- 
scription. As Harichandra's dynasty was certainly ruling 
in the locality at the time of the pilgrim's visit; we are 
justified in identifying their kingdom with the one , 
described by Yuan-Chwang. Nay, I believe that -we. 
are éven able to identify the king whose court was 
visited by the pilgrim. “The king", says he, «^is of - 
the kshatriya caste. He is just twenty years old, He * 
is distinguished for wisdom, and he is 'courageous. He 
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is a deep believer in the law of Buddha and highly 
honours men of distinguished ability." Now, as the 
pilgrim visited the kingdom about 100 years aíter the 
foundatien of the dynasty we may reasonably expect 
four generations of kings to have passed away during 
that period and the young king may be looked upon as 
belonging to the fifth. On referring to the dynastic 
list, we find king Tata occupying this position. The 
verses 14-15 of the Inscription No. 1 inform us that 
king Tata, considering life to be evanescent as lightning 
abdicated in favour of his younger brother, and himself 
retired to a hermitage practising there the rites of true 
religion. The words buddhva and suddha used in 
these verses might have been deliberately used as an 
-indirect hint about the Buddhist religion which he 
professed, but the curious coincidence about the 
religious fervour of the king who may be held on other 
grounds to have been contemporary with the pilgrim 
gives rise to a strong presumption about the correct- 
ness of our identification. 

The Gurjaras after their settlement in Rajputana 
and Broach had to fight for their supremacy with 
Prabhákara-Vardhana of Thaneswar who seems to have 
headed the native resistance against the invading 
hordes of the Hünas and the Gurjaras. We have 
already referred to the wars of Prabhākaravardhana 
against the Gurjaras. The poetical language of Bana- 
Jhatta may be taken to imply thatthe further advance 

* of the Gurjaras was stayed in the north. The struggle 

' was not, however, a decisive one and seems to. have 
been continued till the time of Harshavardhana. The 

. feudatory Dadda II of Broach is said to have protected 
. @lord af Valabhi against the Kanauj emperor! and 


P -.- (12) ibid. p. 315. =. 
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surprise had justly been expressed how a small state 
like Broach could withstand the force of the mighty 
emperor. Everything however appears quite clear if 
^as we admit Broach to have been a feudatory state of the 
Ē dynasty of Harichandra and remember its hereditary 
D enmity with the House of Thàneswar. That the 
: Gurjaras were not worsted in their struggle with the 
kings of Thaneswar appears quite clearly from the fact 
tHat they retained their independence as Yuan-Chwang 
informs us, till at least a late period in the reign of 
` Harshavardhana. The struggle between Dadda II 
and the rulers of Kanauj incidentally referred to in 
inscriptions may thus be looked upon as part and 
parcel of the great and long drawn battle between the 

two powers. 


The extension of the Gurjara power in the south 
brought it into conflict with the rising power of the 
Chālukyas. It is recorded in the Aihole inscription 
that the Chalukya hero Pulakeši II (611 to c. 640 A. D.) 
defeated the Latas, Mālavas and the Gurjaras?. The 
Gurjaras must here be taken to refer to the Pratthara 
dynasty under consideration, for it cannot. denote the 
feudatory line founded by Dadda as it is included 
under the Látas. The mention of the Gurjaras along 
with the Làtas and Mālavas clearly show that they 
occupied a territory contiguous to these two provinces 
- andthe kingdom of the Pratihara line under con- 3 

sideration exactly corresponds to this. The struggle. 

between the two powers must have been of long 
duration. For during the reign of the. successor of ^ 

Pulakesi.a branch of the Chāļukya dynasty was 

established in the Southern Gujerat and thig was `, 
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evidently to keep in check the powerful Gurjaras in the 
north. 


The-Gurjara Pratihāra line founded by Harichandra 
thus established itself in Rajputana and fought 
successfully against the royal houses of Thàneswar and 
Badami. For about two hundred years they ruled in 
splendour over the greater part of Rajputana, but the 
Arab invasion of about 725 A. D. brought about ca 
decline. Tbe Mausari Grant of Gujerat Chālukya 
Pulakēši Raja dated in October, 738 A. D. tells us that 
Gurjaras were destroyed by an invasion of the Tajjikas 
or Arabs, apparently shortly before that time, There 
can be scarcely any doubt that the Arab invasions 
referred to in the grant were those undertaken by 
Junaid, the general of Khalif Hasham. Al Biladuri 
gives a short account of these expeditions and 
mentions, among other things, that Junaid sent his 
officers to Marmad Mandal, Barus and other places, and 
conquered Bailaman on Jurz!?. There can. be no 
doubt that Marmad is the same as Maru-Mara which is 
referred to in the Ghatayāl inscription No. II. above 
and includes Jaisalmer and part of Jodhpur state!*. 
Barus is undoubtedly Broach and Mandal probably 
denotes Mandor. It is now a well known fact 
that Jurs was an Arabic corruption of the 
Gurjara and Bailaman probably refers to their 
circle of states referred to in the Inscription 
No. I. as Vallamandala. It thus appears that 
the Arabian army under Junaid conquered the 
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Ca (5) Elliot, History of India Vol. I p. 126. 
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" main Gurjara ' states in the North as well,as the | 
feudatory state of Broach in the South. 


This catastrophe must have taken place in about 
725 A. D., for the expeditions were undertakeņ during 
the Caliphate of Harham (724-743 A. D.) and Junaid 
was succeeded by Tamim in 726 A. D." It dealt a 
deathblow to the power and prestiege of the dynasty of 
Harichandra and its immediate effect was the conquest 
af Lata by the western Chalukya prince Avani- 
Janáéraya Pulakssi, who successfully resisted the Arabs. 
The remoter consequences were still more serious. 
-| - - Out of the deadly conflict with the Arabs emerged a 
new Pratihāra Power which was destined to cast the 
old one into the shade. 


` The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja records the fact ə 
that Nagabhata, the founder of the family, defeated the 
2 > myriads of soldiers of the Mlsnccha king of Valava 
(Valava-mlēncchā-dhipā-kshauhiņi). As Vatsaraja the 
grand-nephew of Nagabhata was ruling in 783-784 A. D., 
the latter must have flourished about the period of the 
Arab expeditions referred to above. It therefore 
appears that shortly after the Arabs had conquered the 
Gurjara states they were defeated by this new Pratihara 
chief, and if, as I suspect, Valava is identical with 
the Valla over which the dynasty of Harichandra ruled 
baa and which apparently was the leading state in the 
Gurjara circle, known after it as Vallamandala there was 
apparently a successful rising of the Gurjaras against, 
the Arabs who had conquered their territory and - 
occupied it with their forces. This is fully confirmed i 
by the Arab historians themselves. Thus Al Biladuri 
says, that in the days of Tamim, who succeeded the , 


(17) Elliot, History of India Vol. I p. 126. - _ s ru 
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Arab general Junaid in the year 727 A. D. “the © 


Mussulmans retired from several parts of India and 
left some of their positions." As the Mussulmans 
still retained Sind they could only have retreated from 
the states conquered by Junaid. 


The Gurjara state was thus freed from the Muslim 
yoke but the balance of power was destroyed. It was 
natural that the, new chief who won the laurels in this 
war of liberation should aspire to the supreme positior, 


and a contest between his family and the dynasty that 


solong held the chief power was almost inevitable 
under the circumstances. The Inscription No. I. 
preserves some echo of this struggle. It tells us in 
verse 19, that Siluka, who was the protector of Valla- 
.mandala and had the ensigh of Umbrella defeated 
Devarāja, and secured the allegiance of the Bhatti 
confederacy. As Devarāja of the Imperial Pratihāra 
line was the father of Vatsarāja who, according to 
Jaina Harivarisa, was ruling in 783-784 A. D., his date 
may be fixed at about the middle of the 8th century 
A. D. Siluka, who belonged to the eighth generation, 
must have also been ruling about the same time 
and tbe identity of the two Dēvarājas may there- 
fore be at once presumed, This presumption almost 
becomes a certainty when we remember that Siluka 
is described as the chief of the Bhatti confederacy 
in the Inscription No. I. whereas Vatsarāja is 
said in the Gwalior inscription to have wrested the 
„empire (rom the famous Bhaņdi clan. A careful study 
- of the two inscriptions seems to show that Nagabhata, 


- the-founder of the Imperial Pratihāra line successfully 


resisted the Arab invasion which proved so disastrous 
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to the other Pratihara line. His successors were not 
slow to take advantage of this favourable situation, and 
Dēvarāja entered into a contest for supremacy with 
Siluka. He was defeated by the latter, but „his son 
Vatsaràja pursued his policy with signal success and 
wrested the empire from the family of Harichandra. 
These successive changes are fully reflected in the 
Inscription No. I. According to our scheme of 
chronology Chanduka was on the throne when the Arab 
invasion took place. It becomes therefore, a significant 
fact that whereas he is passed over with merely conven- 
tional praises, tribute is paid to the prowess and 
heroism of his successor who regained the ensign of 
Umbrella by defeating Dēvarāja. Then, again, the two 
successors of Siluka are said to have taken to religious 


life and not a single act of prowess or heroism is attri- 


buted to any of them. This was apparently the time 
when their rivals gradually established themselves in 
the position of the recognised suzerainty over the 
entire confederate clans which was so long enjoyed 
by them. 


The line of Harichandra retained possession of 
their own kingdom, although they lost their supreme 
position and gradually seem to have reconciled them- 
selves to their new situation. Kakka, the great grand- 
son of Siluka, appears to have accompanied the new 
suzerain power in its wars of conquest. For, we are 
told in the verse 24 of the Inscription No. I that he, 
fought with the Gaudas at Mudgagiri or Monghyr. 
Apparently he fought as feudatory of one of the 


imperial Gurjara Pratihāra kings probably Bhoja, who ` 


is said in the Gwalior Inscriptions to have defeated the 
Lord of Vanga. The existence of the family as 4 
ruling power can be traced to about dā A. D. When 
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the Ghafayála. inscriptions of Kakkuka were incised 
but its end is involved in obscurity. 

Is it not likely that the Gurjaras of Rajputana -— 
out of existence as the imperial Pratihāra dynasty was 
thrown back upon the Marudasa by the ruling power of 
the Rashtrakütas ? 
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JANGALADESA AND ITS CAPITAL 
AHICHHATRAPURA. 


BY 
Har BILAS SARDA 


1. JANGALADESA. 


a  Jangaladega is mentioned in the Mahabharata but 
itis not stated where it was situated ( Maliabharata, 
Bhishma Parva, Adhyaya 9, 39! ). The physical charac- 
teristics of Jāngaladeša as given in Sanskrit works 
(Šabdakalpadruma Kosha, Vol. II, p. 529? ) are “Scarcity 
of water and grass; high winds; intense heat, and 
abundant grain production after "rains. It is also 
stated (See Bbàva Prakasha, and Šabdakalpadruma” 
Kosha, Vol. II, p. 529?) that in Jangaladesa, the sky 
remains clear and such trees grow as reguire little 
watering for their growth ; for instance, Sami ( wit ) 
(prosopis spicigera) Karira (Capparis aphylla), Bilva 
(Aegle marmelos), Arka (Calotropis Procera) Pilu 
(Salvadora persica), and Karkandhu. 

2. The above description shows that Jangala- 
deša must have been situated somewhere in the sandy 
plains of Rajputana, where, owing to comparative 
scarcity of rainfall, the sky is clear; where water and 
grass are scarce ; where high winds blow and con- 
stantly shift sed hills from one place to another ; where 
intense heat keeps the air in constant vibration "during. 
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a part of the day in the hot season; and where the 
| principal trees are the Sami (Khejda), (the Karria Ker) 
| and the Pilu. A part of the present Bikaner State in 

Rajputana is still termed Jangalu which is the Prākrita 
form of Jangala. The kings of Bikaner, evidently be- 
cause they ruled over the country which in ancient 
times was known as Jāngaladeša and a portion of which 
is still known as Jāngalu are called by the Bhdits, 
(the bards of Rajputana), as “ Jangaladhar Patasāh,” 
which means Padshah, or king of the Jàngaladesa. 
“Jai Jangaldhar Bādshah ” is the inscription borne on 
the coat of arms of the Rulers of Bikaner, and this 
would show that a portion at least of the old Jangala- 
deša is incorporated in the dominions over which the 
„Māhārajās of Bikaner hold sway. 


3. Mr. Nando Lal Dey has not included in his 
" Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
India,” the name of Jangaladega, but mentions Kuru 
Jāūngala as one name which he describes as :— 


“A forest country situated in Sirhind, north west 
of Hastināpura. It was called Srikanthadesa during 
the Buddhist period. Its Capital was Bilaspura. It 
was included in Kurukshetra ” (p. 15). 


4. This view of Babu Nando Lal Dey cannot be 
accepted as correct for two reasons. In the first place; 
there is no warrant for the assumption that Kuru 
Jangala was the name of one Country, for the Maha- 

-bbarata regards Kuru and Jangala as two separate 
“countries (Mahabharata, cited above), Secondly, the 
` Ķuru and Jāngala countries were never known as 
; Srikanthade£a. Banbhatta in his Harshacharila 
. (translated into English by E, B, Cowell M. A. and 

B W, Thomas, M. A, p. 73 and note 6) gives the 
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name of Harsha’s ancestral Kingdom as Srikantha, by S 
which is meant, the Kingdom of Thaneégvra. 


5. The compound terms, “Kuru Jangala” and 
“Kuru Panchala” which occur in Sanskrit works, 
indicate a certain relationship between the two com- 
ponent parts of the two terms, and evidently the same | 
relationship exists between Kuru and Jāngala as i 
between Kuru and Pānchāla. Kuru and Pānchāla š | 
Were admittedly two separate desa or territories which ] 
lay adjacent to each other. Kuru and Jangala must 
similarly have been two separate territories and the > 
term Kuru Jangala means or expresses a. political, 
economic, or geographical unit or idea as much as the 
other term * Kuru Pānchāla”. As Pānchāla was situ- 
ated on one (the eastern) side of Kuru, it is probable * 
that Jangala was also situated on another side (south) 
qf it and both Kuru and Jāngala formed one portion of 
Bhāratavarsha for some political or geographical 
purpose. 


f 


| 


6. The physical characteristrics of Jàngaladesa 
given above and the use of the term “ Kuru Jangala” 
lead us to believe that the country lay towards the 
south or south-west side of Kuru, comprising parts 
of the Bikaner and Jaipur States and the northern 
part of Marwar territory. The road from Dwarka to 
Hastinapura is said to have passed all along these parts. 
the journey terminating with the passing up of the 
Kuru-Jangala in the Bhagavata. The ‘present day road” , 
seems to keep the same course. Kuru- -Jangala may . 
mean Jangala adjoining Kuru in contradistinction * to* 
other portions of Jangala or other Jangalas. 


7. The boundaries of countries vary from time, Ë 
to time, and expand and contract, as the. political 
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power of their rulers increases or decreases. It is 
therefore difficult to lay down with any precision, the 
limits of the Jangaladega, We know that the Chauhàns 
ruled oyer a large part of Rajputana from the 7th to 
the 12th Century A. D. and that the country they 
ruled over was called Jāngaladeša or Sapadalaksha 
(14 lacs. Of these two names, Jāngaladeša is thé 
more ancient one as, it is found in the Mahabharata, 
while the other, Sapadalaksha, came into prominence 
only during the Chauhan times. It also appears that 
the Chauhàns originally ruled over the country round 
the town of Nàgor, for that part of Rajputana is still 
called “Savalak” (vernacular form of Sapādalakaha). 
As the power of the Chauhans increased, their kingdom 


„ expanded ; and when Sāmbhūr and Ajmer became their 


Capitals, the whole of the country over which their 
rule extended came to be called Sapādalaksha or 
Jāngaladeša. The eastern (or some) part of Mewar, tHe 
major parts of the present Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Jaipur 
States, the whole of Ajmer-Merwara and Kishengarh, 
were included in the Sapādalaksha country. That part 
of Mewar which lies to the east of Chitor and which 
includes the districts of Mandalgarh, Jahazpur, Bijolian 
and others, was under the rule of the Chauháns, when 
Ajmer was their Capital, and hence the Mewar fortress 
of Mandalgarh (Mandalakara) is recorded as situated in 
the Sapadalaksha country. The Dharmāmrita Sastra of 
_Ashadhar, who flourished about A. D. 1230, says* :— 


"There is a country (called) Sapādalaksha the 


2: ornament of which is Sakambhari (Sambhar); there 
I EE Hu o MU i ree C 
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HEN qa Āra va ammeter at rea. 1. 
T. ( Prasasti at the end of the work.) 
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is in ita great fort called Mandalākara” (Māndalgarh 
in Mewar); vide Dr. Bhandarkar's Report for 1883-84, on 
the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts p. 390, see also 
pp. 103-6 of the preface. E 


The principal victories gained by the Chaululkya 
(Solanki)king, Kumārapāla, (A. D. 1143 to 1174) were 
three, and they were achieved by defeating, (1) Arno- 
raja (Anaka or Ana) the Chauhàn king of Sapādalaksha 
Or Jāngaladeša, (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Rart I, 
pp. 184-85); and (2) King Ballāla of ‘Malwa (ibid 
p. 185); and (3), Mallikarjuna, the king of Konkan 
(ibid pp. 185-86). The inscription of the Vikrama 
Samvat 1207 (A. D. 1150), found in the Mokalji’s 
Temple at Chitor (Mewar), and published in the 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. IT pp. 422-3, while describing 
the victory of Kumārpāla over Arnoraja (or Anaka) the 
Chauhan King of Ajmer,” says? :— 

"When the King Kumārpāla had defeated the 
King (Anak) of Sakambhari (Sambhar, the old Capital 
of the Chauhans of Ajmer) and devastated the 
Sapadalaksha country (line 11), he went to Salipura 
(line 12) (Salera, 4 miles from the Chitor hill), and 
having pitched his great camp there, he came to view 
the glorious beauty of the Chitrakuta (Chitor) mountain," 

This war took place about Vikrama Samvat 1207 
and was undertaken by Kumārpāla to avenge ® the 


5 TAA WAT: = Š 


ANIAR 1 ATT: 1 
anasa IÅR: | 


AAA ATA SIA d 
aaa RL qup TA AAA Wes NUR 3 
Rrrgzffgenenitat BA quf TIAA 1 cs 
"6 Indian Antiguary for I9I2, p. 196. - R 
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insult and ill-treatment to which Kumarapála's sister, 
Dēvalādēvi, the Queen of Arnorāja, was subjected by 
her husband. Dēvalādēvi was oifended by some 
remark of Arnoraja and accused him of want of 
manners as he belonged to the Jàngala country. This 
enraged Arnoraja who gave her a kick. She left 
Ajmer and went to her brother who invaded Ajmer 
(Kumārpāla Charita by Jinamandanopadhyaya). 

The Vigalpur inscription of Emperor Prithviràjá, 
dated Samvat 1244 (A.D. 1187), calls 7 Prithviraja the 
King of Sapādalaksha country. It says :— 


“During the reign of Maharajadhiraja Prithviraja- 
deva in Sapàdalaksha " etc. (Cunningham’s Archaeo- 


logical Survey Reports, Vol. VI, Plate XXI). 


Merutuhga (gT ) in his Prabandha Chintāmani, 
written in Vikrama Samvat 1361, (A.D. 1304), calls the 


Kingdom of the Chauhans, Sapadalaksha in a number 


Of places. (1) While describing the invasion of 


Gujrat by the Chauhan King, Vigraharaja, between 973 
and 996 A.D. Merutunga says? :— 


" On a certain occasion the King of the country 
of Sapādalaksha came to the border of the land of 
Gujrat to attack Mulrāja. (C. H. Tawney's translation, 
p.23). (2. The Prithviraja Vijaya (Canto V-verse 51) 
describes this war, as also the Hammir Mahakavya 
(Canto II), OE E 
mo oue eR Uu. ss gh 
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(3) The Prabandha Chintāmani, in the course of 
its account of the invasion of Gujrat by Arnoraja, under- 
taken (about Samvat 1200 to 1202) to support the claims 
of Bahada, son of Udayana, (sea) and the »adopted 
son of Siddharaja Jaya Sinha, to the throne of 
' Anhālwārā against Kumārpāla, says that ''Bahada, 
despising Kumārpāla, made himself a soldier of the 
King of Sapadalaksha country. He, desiring to make 
war on Kumārpāla, having won over to his side all the 
officers in those parts, with bribes, attentions and 
gifts, bringing with him the King of the Sapadalaksha 
country, surrounded with a large army, arrived at the 
borders of Gujrat.” (Prabandha Chintāmani by 
Tawney, p. 121). 


^. s 
(4). The Dvyasrya of Hemchandra, written about * 
A.D, 1160, describing this war, says :— 


* “The Raja of Sapādalaksha whose name was 
Anna, when he heard of the death of Jaya Sinha, 
though he had been a servant of that monarch, now 
thought the time was come for making himself 
„known " (Indian Antiquary for 1912, p. 195); also 
Forbes’ Rasmala p. 142, which gives the Dvyasrya’s 
account of the war. Thus, while both the Prabandha 
Chintémani and the Dvyāsrya style Anak or Arnoraja 
as the King of the Sapādalaksha country, Somešvara 
in his Kirtikaumudi, written about A.D. 1225, (Vikrama 
Samvat 1282, (Canto II Verse 46) calls this enemy of 
Kumārpāla “ Jāngalakshonipāla " or the Lord of, 
Jāngaladeša? ) while in his other work, Surathotsava . 
(Canto XIV, Verse 22), he calls!? the same Ānāji. 
“ Sapadalakshapati" “ or King of Sapadalaksha." 


9 sees sue wet (canto. I, 46)s -° 
| Io a afir SE Agri: Sar: (ont XV, 2) 
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Arisimha in his Sukrita (85d) samkirtana (Canto II, 
verse 43) calls Arnorāja as “Jāngalēśa or the King 
of the Jāngaladēša.” It is thus clear that the Kingdom 
over which the Chauhans of Ajmer ruled was called 
Sapādalaksha as well as Jāngaladeša; that Sapadalaksha 
and Jangaladesa were not two separate countries but - 
one and the same country, and that the country known 
in ancient Indja as Jāngaladeša came in latter times to 
be called Sapādalaksha. That the country continued 
to be called -Siwalak—the Hindi rendering of Sapad- 
laksha—even during the Pathan times is clear from 
the Talevāti Nasiri, which always terms the territory 
of Nàgor as Siwalak country. 


IL. THE CAPITAL OF JENGALADEŠA. 


The name of the Capital of Jāngaladeša is not 
recorded. Rai Bahadur P. Gauri Shanker Hira Chand 
Ojha, during a visit paid in 1905 A. D. to Mandal (in 
Mewar) to see the collection of manuscripts and copies 
of old inscriptions, left by Yati Gyanchandra, guru 
of Colonel James Tod—the illustrious author of the 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, found in the 
collection, a paper containing the names of 26 different 
countries and their Capitals. No. 10 on that list is 
Jāngaladeša and its Capital (or principal town) is stated 
to be “ Ahichhatra ". Now, there are more towns than 
one which bear this name: vide Bombay Gazetteer, 

„Vol. I, Part II, 560, note 11. The best known town 
- which bears this name and which the famous Chinese 
- Pilgrim Hinen Tsiang calls “ O-hi-ch-ta-Io ” (Buddhist 

“Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 200) was the 


_ Capital of the northern Pānchāla country, the ruins of 


Which were stated by General Cunningham (Cunning- 
ham'& Archzological Survey Reports Vol. I, p. 255) to 
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be still existing near Ramnagar, 20 miles from Badaun 

in the United Provinces. This Ahichhatra, however, 
~ could not have been the Capital of Jàngaladesa. The 
Capital of Jangalade$a must have existed somewhere 
in the heart of Rajputana. 


^ : The geneologies of the Chauhan Rulers of | 
Sambhar and Ajmer declare that the founder of that E 
family was one Vasudeva and his first visit to Sambhar 
or Sakambhari is described in the third and the Tourth 
cantos of the Epic Poem, Prithvirdja Vijaya, the most 
yeu reliable work on the early history of the Chauhans. O 


“ Vasudeva one day went on a hunting expedition. 

Being impelled by goód omens, he had a lofty palace 
. built there which no onè else was allowed to enter. « 
One day, after spending the mid-day in the hunt, he 
retired to his palace, where he found a divine being, 
decked in jewels, sleeping on his bed. The King 
was very much surprised, and inferred that the sleeper 
was a Vidyādhar from a magic pill which slipped from 
the sleeper's half-open mouth and rolled towards the 
King’s feet. Suddenly the Vidyadhar awoke, and as the 
power to fly in the air which these celestial beings 
possess depends on the possession of the pill, he was 
disconsolate at losing it. The King offered him the 
pill at which the Vidyadhar complimented him on 
his magnanimity in not having taken advantage of his 
sleep to get possession of a charm of such power, even, 
when lying at his feet. He then told the King that * 
his father was a Vidyadhar named Sakambhar, whose ` 
. devotions in that forest had pleased the goddess' 
Parvati so much that she resided there under the , 
name Sakambhari ; that the speaker often paid visits 
to the shrine; the fruit of which he had obtained: in 
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meeting such a high minded personage as the King. 
He then told the King to send away his army, and at 
sun-set to plant his lance in the ground and ride away 
towards, his capital without ever looking back, 
adding that that would be some small recompense to 
the King for his favour to the Vidyadhar. Saying 
this, the Vidyadhar vanished. The King did as he 
was told. While he was riding away at full speed he 
heard the sound of ocean's waves behind him, and 
forgetting the advice of the Vidyadhar he looked 
behind to see what was following him. The Vidya- 
dhar appeared, this time in the sky, and said that that 
was to be a salt-lake. 


Kurukshetra (five Yojans=40 miles in extent) con- 
“ferred benefit in the next world only, while the Salt- 
Lake would bring renown to the King’s line, as it 
would yield advantages in both the worlds. He added 
that the goddess Sakambhari and Asapuri, the family 
deity of the King, would keep up the lake, which 
would always remain in the possession of his family. 
The Vidyādhar then disappeared, having first pointed 
out to the King that he had come to the shrine of 
Sakambhari, to whom he should now go to pay his 
respects. The King dismounted and tasted water 
of the lake, and having spent the night not very’ far 


from the feet of the goddess, startéd for his Capital the 
next morning.” 


j - , This account of the origin of the Salt-Lake of 

: Sambhar shows that Vasudeva had come to that place 

- from some distance, that the journey had caused , 
_ him fatigue, that he had been a stranger to the 
name gkambhari, that Sākambharī or Sāmbhar was 
not the Capital of the Chauhāns till Vasudeva's reign 
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and that the Chauhan Kings: came to be called 
“ Sakambharishwara ” (Lord of Sakambhari) sometime 
after Vāsudeva's reign. We have now to see which 
ae town was the residence of the Chauhan Kinys before 
E Sakambhari became their Capital In the Chauhan 
S  .&eneologies, the name of Samantarāja (or Samanta) 
à comes next to Vasudeva, but whether Samanta was 
a son of Vasudeva or only a successor, ss not recorded. 
"The Prithvirdja Vijaya too (Sarga 5, Sloka 7) mentions 
Samantaraja and says that he was Vasudeva's kinsman 

* and.successor. 


The Bijolian Rock inscription of the time of the 
Chauhàn King Somesvara dated the Phalgun Vadi 3rd, 
Samvat 1226 (A.D. 1170) gives the Chauhan geneology 
from Samanta to Somesvara and states that the Capital” 
of Samanta was Ahichhatrapur. (Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LV, Part I, page 41). 
The Prithviraja Vijaya’s account of Šākambharī has 
already shown us that Vasudeva’s Capital was some 
town other than Sikambhari, and that it was situated 
at some distance from it. We have now the following 
facts before us :— 


(1) That the Capital of Samantraja was Ahichha- 
trapura ; 


(2) that Ahichhatrapura was a town distinct from 
Sakambhari ; 


(3) ue Ahichhatrapura, the Capital of the euis 
Chauhans, was situated at a distance from Sambhar * 
but within a day's hard ride from it. The town that , 
best answers to this description is Nagor (in Mārwār) 
which is an abbreviated form of Nagapura,: This. 
town is situated at a distance of about 65,Miles . 
to the northwest of Sambhar. The ‘name of 


[F. O. C. II. 53] 
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Nāgapura means the same thing as Ahichhatrapura 
(Nàgapura means ‘the city of the Serpent'; and 
Ahichhatrapura, the city whose chhatra or protector 
is the serpent) Nagapura and Ahichhatrapura are 
thus synonyms. In Sanskrit, different names having 
the same significance are sometimes given to the same. 
object. For instance, while the  Harsha stone 
inscription of A.D. 973 calls the successors of the 
Chauhan King Gfivaka as Chandrarāja (Epigraphi4 
India Vol. II p. 117), the Bijolian Rock inscription of 
A.D. 1170 (quoted above) calls him “ Sasinripa, “ both 
meaning the “ Moon King." 


The first Capital of the Chauhàn Kingdom of 
Sapādalaksha must therefore „have been Nāgapura or 
“Nagor. The territory round Nagor is still called 
5 Svalak " (Sapadalaksha) by its people, and as 
Jāngaladeša is the ancient name of Sapadalaksha 
territory, its Capital Ahichhatrapura was no other 
town than the modern Nàgor in Mārwār, which is a 
place of great antiquity. 
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A NOTE ON SIMHA-BHUPALA, THE REPUTED . 
AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY ON THE 
SAMGITA-RATNAKARA. 


^ BY 
P. R. BHANDARKAR. 


In his introduction, the author of the Samgita- 

Ratnākara mentions the names of several writers on 

music and dancing, but with the exception „of a 
recension of the Bharatiya-Natyasatra and a small tract 

A oS called Naradiya-Siksha, their works are not yet 
available. This has made it impossible to follow the 
development of those arts. The only parts by which 
these non-extant worke are known to us are the 


3 guotations from them fouhd in the commentaries on - 
other works such as the Samgita-Ratnakara. Of these 
5 ^ commentaries the one by Kallinatha,! who lived about 


the middle of the fifteenth century, has been published 
in the Anandagrama Series. The first adhydya of another 
was printed and published at Calcutta in 1879. In the 
introductory verses of this the name of the author is 
given as feq, iem or fe. In this edition at 
the end of each division of the adhydya occurs the 
* Colophon—eft sites aiamaa iag- 
MURATA os 52252 genes rere This commentary is in 
certain places better than that of Kallinatha, but its 
special value lies in the quotations from older authors 
9 cited in it. Who was this. fregrs and when did, 
he flourish? The editors of the printed book say in + 
the preface that he “lived some time between the ` 


I R. Simon, Quellen Zur indischen Musik Z. D. M. G. 1901, 
131. Mr. R. Ramasastry says that Kallinatha wrote this 
commentary in 1553, A. D., but has not E hts 
authority (vide The Indian Music Journal Vol. z P 32." uo 
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‘twelfth and the thirteenth century”, without giving 
grounds for the statement. 

R. G. Bhandarkar in his report on the Search for 
Sanskrit:Manuscripts for 1882-83 says :—“ The last of 
the four is a commentary on the Samgīta-Ratnakāra. 
(No. 406)...........---- The commentary is attributed toa ' 

ietu King of the name Singa, who is spoken of as the 
supreme sovereign of the Āndhra circle. Who this 
Singa-was it is difficult to say ; but it is not unlikely 
that he was the Yadava prince Singhana who reigned : 
at Devagiri............... A commentary on this work - - 

(the Samgīta Ratnākara of Sarngadeva), therefore, 
written either by himself (Šārngadeva) or some other 
court dependant may have béen dedicated to the 


- King”. Similarly in his Early History of the. Dekkan E 
he says :—“ There is a commentary on this work (the 
Samgīta-Ratnākara) attributed to a King of the name EC 


of Sihga who is represented as a paramount Sovereing 

of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears in all likeli- 

hood to be Singhana ; and the commentary was either 

written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, 

as is often the case"? The printed book, however 

contains a quotation from Kallinàtha,? which made me 

say that Sihha-Bhüpala could not be Singhana, who 

flourished early in the thirteenth century. Recently, 

however, I had an opportunity to examine a defective 

manuscript of Simha-Bhūpāla's commentary from the 

„collection of the R. A, Society of Bengal, marked 

Hi - 781/3. This manuscript does not contain the quotation 

i - from Kallinatha, referred to above, which would appear 

"to be only an interpolation, probably by the editors 

. themselves, judging from the method they say they 

& em 

3- Loc, cit. p. 156. S EM ^ 

„ - 4e The Indian Antiquary, July 1912, p. 159, foot-note 5. 
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^ have adopted in editing a portion of this prakaraņa. 5 


This discovery thus once more left the question of the 
authorship of the commentary in statu quo. Fortunate- | 
ly, however, light has been thrown on the matter from | 
other sources. 

In the printed book beyond the bare name the 
čolophons give no information about the author (vide 
supra). But the colophon at the end of the manuscript, 
noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar, runs as follows :— , 

afdAR STRA Wess i aa * 
winnaar wagner 
simamang AAT: | 

In the Calcutta Manuscript ‘we have the following 
colophons :— ; Š 

(1) ae Samea eia mieram 
Ra yaad Area NEGLEN 
diamen ganaren waa 
sit Ra: ul ; 
(End of Ragavivekadhyaya). 
(2) Sept aaa yaaa 
(End of Prakirnakadhayaya). 
(3) 9«maarabac sre Hea fmm ER- —- 
SEGR CECAIS 
: (End of Vadyadhyava), — 
The late Prof. M. Sheshagiri Sastri in his report 
on the Search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts for 
1896-97 notices at some length a manuscript. work- 
called Rasarnavasudhakara, which ends in the following t 


colophon:— D 
«ft Aea a erui RATA s 
wei ARAA CUE CLIC eee i 
TA TASNA AARC ara guido 9 |e 
Cs Loe, at pp. 162, 1613, 65 and ie O 
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‘twelfth and the thirteenth century”, without giving 
grounds for the statement. 

R. G. Bhandarkar in his report on the Search for 
Sanskrit:Manuscripts for 1882-83 says :—' The last of 
the four is a commentary on the Samgita-Ratnakara. 


(N0:406):::.5. 5.» The commentary is attributed to a ` 


: King of the mame Singa, who is spoken of as the 
supreme sovereign of the Andhra circle. Who this 
3 Singa-was it is difficult to say ; but it is not unlikely 
that he was the Yadava prince Singhana who reigned 
at Devagiri............... A commentary on this work 
(the Samgita Ratnākara of Sarngadeva), therefore, 
written either by himself (Sarhgadeva) or some other 
court dependant may have béen dedicated to the 
- King". Similarly in his Early History of the Dekkan 
he says :—“ There is a commentary on this work (the 
Samgīta-Ratnākara) attributed to a King of the name 
of Sihga who is represented as a paramount Sovereing 
of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears in all likeli- 
hood to be Singhaņa ; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dépendant, 
as is often the case"? The printed book, however 
P. contains a quotation from Kallinātha,* which made me 
say that Sinha-Bhüpala could not be Singhana, who 
flourished early in the thirteenth century.* Recently, 
however, I had an Opportunity to examine a defective 
manuscript of Sirhha-Bhūpāla's commentary from the 
-collection of the R. A, Society of Bengal, marked 
- 781/3. This manuscript does not contain the quotation 
` from Kallinātha, referred to above, which would appear 
to be only an interpolation, probably by the editors 
. themselves, judging from the method they say they 
3^7 Loc, cit. p. 156. 
- o 4- The Indian Antiquary, July 1912, p. 159, foot-note 5. 
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have adopted in editing a portion of this prakaraņa. * 
This discovery thus once more left the question of the 
authorship of the commentary in statu quo. Fortunate- 
ly, however, light has been thrown on the matter from 
other sources, 

In the printed book beyond the bare name the 
čolophons give no information about the author (vide 
supra). But the colophon at the énd of the manuscript, 
noticed by R. G. Bhandarkar, runs as follows $— 

Reia dea rt aai ^ 
sifercerdrerat Hagar 
TATA] Vara: | 

In the Calcutta Mānuscript.we have the following 


colophons :— : . 
(1) aft famea Meka saa 
? Tare IA sfrfnmaqurefasfarauit 
aiaia PART MATA ATT 
at fata: ul 


(End of Ragavivekadhyaya). 
(2) Sent starrer yaaa saree 
(End of Prakīrņakādhayāya). 
(3) caama frs ta aaaea- C . 
SEGR GECA IAIK E 
: (End of Vādyādhyāva). 
The late Prof. M. Sheshagiri Sastri in his report 
on the Search for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts for 
1896-97 notices at some length a manuscript work. 
called Rasarnavasudhakara, which ends in the following ~ 


colophon:— A | 
gfe Aasaa aft erri AARAA ART - = 
«eft ties Tag arms srao 
TA aesa aE AT gR ll = | T 
5 Loc, cit. pp. 162, 1613, 65 and 166. IN E E d- 5; : 
* 9 A 
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Since then, the work has been printed and 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. It 
‘consists of three Ullāsas or Vilāsas, and the following 
are the three corresponding colophons :— 


(i) sfr Aeae RT NT PATRIS ER : È 
area pe SaaS TTIR- : ^ 
arr TAS CHAM ATA IIA GET: 1 

( ii ) AATRE... a... AA ma fus... p 

(iii) eiaa... RT.. wrelere ara gef... 


r A perusal of these colophons leaves no doubtin — < 
the mind of the reader that the reputed author of both 
works, viz. the Sarngita-sudhakara (commentary on the 
Sarhgita- Ratnakara) and the Rasārņava-sudhākara, is the 


” same Singa. An account of this Singa with his d 
geneology is given at the commencement of the latter 
work, from which it appears that he lived with his six 2 


d sons “in a town called Rājāchala (Rachakonda), which 
was the capital of his ancestors, and ruled over the 
country between the Vindhya mountains and the hill 
Srīsaila which is situated in the Kurnool district. 7 
Prof. Seshagiri Sastri mentions a printed book called 

` Biographical Sketches of the Rajas of Venkatagiri, 
compiled from the Palace Records, from which he ^ 
identifies this King as Singama Nayadu, who flourished 


_ 6. Since writing this note I have discovered that this 
observation had already been made by the late Prof. S.R. 
- Bhandarkar after an examination of the manuscripts in the 
State collection at Bikaner. See his Report of a second Tour 
p. 54. Burnell's remark, quoted therein, that “the nominal 
. . author is said to have been a Tanjore Prince of the last (18th) 
| A century" has proved incorrect, as will be seen below. 


| z Z. Report on the Search for Sanskri i ipts 
1 NL M S nso and Tamil Manuscrip 


» 


l ^ * R. Report on the Search for Sanskrit -and -Tamil Manu- 
SR scripts for the year 1896-97,.p. 9. : 
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about 1330 A. D. and was called Sarvajfia on account 
of his vast learning and was a great patron of learning. 

|. Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar, however, says in the 
introduction to his edition of the Subhashita-Nivi that 
the late Rao Bahadur K. Viresalingam Pantulu in his 


` treatise on the Telugu Poets had arrived at the con- 


clusion that this Singama Nayudu was'a contemporary 
of Praudha Devaràya of Vijayanagar (1422-1447). I have 
heither before me the "Biographical Sketches” referred 
to above nor R. B. Pantulu’s treatise’ and cannot 
therefore discuss the comparative merits of their 
arguments. But some of the additional arguments 
brought forward by Mr. Narasimhiengar are far from 
convincing. Thus firstly he remarks that Mallinatha, 
the great Commentator, is said to have attended the» 
court of “ Sarvajfia Singama Nayudu; and as according 
jo R. G. Bhandarkar the former belonged to the 15th 
Century the latter could not have belongéd to the 
14th. Ifthe reader, however, refers to Bhandarkar's 
Preface to the Malati-Madhava, he will find that 
Mallinatha is represented there as having flourished 
after the middle of the 14th Century, so that the period 
assigned to Sarvajfia Singama Nāyudu by R. B. 
Pantulu does not agree with the tradition of Mallinatha's 
having attended his court. 

Secondly the epithet warnttaa in the comment- 
ary KRalnapetikā, even if its correctness be granted, 
does not conflict with the earlier date, as the Reddi , 
rulers took possession of it sometime between 1340. 


A. D. and 1369 A. D. 5 
PERMET EI T e 
[F. O. C. II. 54] : RM 
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PRINCIPLES OF MELODIC CLASSIFICATION : 
IN ANCIENT INDIAN MUSIC. - 


Bv V. G. PARANJPE. 


For a proper understanding of ancient Indian 
music it is absolutely necessary. that, the technical 
terms employed in Bharata's Nātyašāstra, our oldest 
authority on profane music, should «be correctly 
interpreted and the Srutis and notes accurately 
ascertained. Another matter of equal or even greater 
importance is that the difference in aesthetical valu- 
ation between notes belonging to the relative pitch and 
those belonging ‘to the" absolute pitch should bee 
realized. Not until this is done could we proceed to 
deal with the Melodic classification of Bharata. 


We shall take the subject of absolute and relative 
pitch first as of paramount importance to the Indian 
student of ancient Indian music. The Indian ear is 
accustomed to the relative pitch and is not in’ a 
position to appreciate the difficulties and the 
complexities of the absolute pitch, to which the 
Europeans are accustomed. Komala Dha for the 
Indian is always a relation, a definite interval from an 
ascertained basic note or key with its definite aesthe- 
tical associations, the note and the aesthetical value 
being inseparably connected for him. D, E, or F, on* 
the other hand, in the absolute pitch, is a note, with'a . 
pitch determined with reference to a standard note. 
which may or may not be the key, and without a clear - 
aesthetical significance, until its relation to a key-mote is < 


determined. Im the relative pitch, the key-note is ° 


always Sa or Doh or whatever else is the designation, 


a 4 
. 2 eo 
e 


D = D 
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although it may be a hundred diflerent sounds, and 
the other notes signify key relations, i.e. intervals from 
ihe Sa or Doh ; in the absolute pitch, notes mainly 
signify pitch and their relationship with the key will 
have to be expressed by its proper designation in the 
relative pitch in order that an ear accustomed to the 
latter alone can value it correctly. In European music 
there is little cenfusion between the absolute and the 
relative pitch, as there are separate designations for the 
notes in each’, and both systems are side by side in 
- use ; while the case is otherwise in India. In modern 
works on Indian music we have the relative pitch 
exclusively in use, while in old music the absolute 
pitch clearly was in vogue, since Ma was the standard 
note? for tuning and Sa was not a designation of the 
key-note ; in fact Sa was often elided in the partial 
scales; The Nāradiya Sikshā* with its standard notes 
consisting of the cries of the birds and animals would 
even point to a rigid pitch,* but in the Paniniya Siksha 
and in Bharata/s: Natyasastra® where the same note is 
described as standing in a variable capacity, we find 
| the rigid pitch having disappeared and the ordinary 
absolute pitch having taken its place. The Samgita 
Ratnakara, on the other hand, and even a late work 
like the Ragavibodha, appear to use both. pitches, 
indiscrimanately on occasions, and represent the 
transitional period. The two systems of notations not 


1 


ae I See, Curwen, How to read music, P. 16. : 
2 cf. amami: 3431. in Bharata's Nātyašāstra to be 
„explained later. References in this essay to Bharata are to 
i .Nirnayasagar Edn. (1894) ch. xxviii. ES Dan 
1 «013 < FARIS aa PRET: | TS GA BESTEL FATA TAT t 
) . 4 C sad fireman eges ead 1 aaa ER ORATE: | 
» aes ER me RAHAT TR Gale | p. 304, 1. ro; Media 


ce 
a * A 
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having had a parallel course, one asa matter of fact 
having insidiously supplanted the other, and the 
designations Sa, Ri, Ga, etc. being common to both; 
the confusion is likely to be very serious? and in reading 
the old notation we must always see what a particular 
` note stands for, for the pitch or for an interval, 
especially, what Sa stands for, for a note'or for the |o: 
note, and then only can we do justice to the melody ? 
Before us. 


* 


Coming now to the interpretation of old musical 
terms we shall first turn to the Gramas, the Mürch- R 
chhanās, the Srutis and the Svaras. Shadja and 
Madhyama are the two Grāmas recognized by Bharata, 
the latter being differentiated from the former by its, 
diminished fifth. The Grama was a set of seven notes” 
of which the intervals were not varied, except by the 
Kākali and Antara notes, which were only grace notes 
sparingly used and only in the Āroha, the Kākali serving 
to vary the fourth in a single Jāti and the Antara 
varying the sixth and seventh in the Pafichama and 
Madhyama respectively.” The Vikrita notes apparently 
belong to alater period, when the liberties contemplated 
in Bharata V-35? were freely taken and new 
Mūrchchhanās? and new Svaras came to be employed, 
and when the Gràmas themselves, their number not 


6. Mr. Deval’s paper on the Bhinna Shadja read before the 
Bhandarkar Institute for instance, was vitiated by his, having 
understood 4 the “1a in its modern value of 498 conte: while 5 
the value should have been o. 

7 cf, Bharata, the portion on p. 307 from exem RAS A 
amfa to end of v. 39. See also the table of Jātis towards S 
the end of the essay. 

8. amana mr SHEER: L SERES ee amit be 

9 cf magi quoted in s X. pp. 60—61; also eo 26 quem E 
L 10; gums. VIH 5r. .Q. 


. - . 
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having correspondingly increased, could not serve their 
purpose well and so fell into disuse. 

The Grama notes in their dynamic aspect, as a 
successión of notes each with an aesthetic association. 
by reason of its relationship with the key would form a 


Mūrchchhanā, a musical scale. Scales of seven notes 


were called Mūrchchhanās proper, while hexatonic and 
pentatonic scales were called Tanas. 


n 


In the scales we have to do not merely with notes, 
but with musical intervals, which, as we shall see later 
on, are as numerous and varied as in modern music. 
The Shadja Grama scale for instance, with Ri, as the 


key, E 
Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri 


"(value in 182, 294, 498, 702, 884, 996, 1200 182, 
cents) 
when transported gives the scale 7 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
0 112 316 520 702 814 1088 1200 
where we have five vikrita intervals, while the ancients 
would still regard the notes as Suddha. 


A brief mention, at this stage, of the method of 
ascertaining the mathematical values of the Grama 
notes and the twenty-two Srutis, will not be out of 
place. The all important passage in Bharata on p. 304 
and verse 24 on page 303 are our main authorities 
here. The value of Ma and Pa are fixed by physical 

- laws to be of 498 and 702 cents respectively. Now if 
- the four Srutis in the subtractions of page 304 be Y, 
"Y, Y", and Y" respectively 

YA YEE XY" = Pa-Ma = 702-498 = 204 

eo: -Ma-Ga =  Sa-Ni . 

= «x Ga 498-204 7294, and Ni * 1200-204 7996 (i) 


e 
. a 
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YtY'-Ga-Ri = ae (ii) 
Y+Y+yY" 
If Ri=X, from v.24 P'a=Pa-Y=Ri+498 
-702-Y = X+499° 
ROPE 7 (iv) 


` The Svaras and Srutis might now be written in 


columns to denote each revised tuning. 


s | -(Y) Satya) (YEY -(Y+Y'+ 
| — Y) vay 

Sa o (1st Subt) (2nd Su Subt) "(à)" (4th) 
Ri. (3rd Sr) | (2nd S) (1st. Śr) 
Y+Y+V'=X| vay O=Sa 
Ga (5th Sr) | (4th Sr) EE 

2Y+2Y+Y v4 2Y'« Y" |. (Ri) 
=294 
Ma498(9thSr)} 8th 7th 6th (294=Ga) 
Pa 702 (12th) lith 10th (498— Ma) 
—————— oj = Ma 
Now 


X=% Yay 
While X+Y= > NA Ri) 


Y= (v) 
Also Ga M -2Y *2Y'- Y'2X- Y -Y'22044- Y 
=90 (vi) 
Meee: ceo m 114 (vii) 


If no Sruti can be less than of 20 cents then Y is 
greater than 20 and less thaa (157 A — a )=a7 (viii).- 


And if Ri+Y=204, Ri must be e than (204-47) © 
7157 and less than (204—20) = 184......(ix). 

Now by the laws of sound the only interval 
between 157 and 184 Gane. that could be utilised. in 
music is of 182 cents = (5) because the fraction «con-" 


Ri(-Sa) - Dha-Pa (ii). 


tainsthe smallest integers available and then againe by : 
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fitting in the figures in the columns of Subtractions 
above with Ri equal to 182 and toany intermediate 
"figure say 160, we shall see that in the latter case 
we havé to sacrifice at least six of the known musical 


" intervals up to the fifth. 
bi 0 22 90 70 22 0 44 90 26 44 
2 2 182-160 70 0 160 116 26 0 
294 272 182 294 250 160 
498% 476 386 316 294 498 454 364 338 294 
702 680 590 520 498 702 558 568 542 498 


This appears to be a convincing proof for the 
equation Ri=182. The other Srutis and Svaras will 


be as follows :— < 
884 862 772 
i (16) (15) (14) 
. 996 974 T 
d. (18) (17) E 
1200 1178 1088 1066 
(22) (21 ^ (20) (19) 


Now we may turn to the interpretation of the 
difficult word Mürchchhana, which has been so far 
totally assumed to mean a scale. Three sentences in 
Bharata, page 306 may be pointed out in, this 
connection for being carefully studied. The Mürch- 
chhana is indicated by reference to the Madhyama note 

. on the Vind. On account of its imperishibility the 
- Madhyama is never elided nor its pitch lowered (as is 
i s done in the case of other notes for partial scales). 


: ga semen g da sri fae vai | senfaerenedue uer sp fre: 

saat AT... ERR RIAA | I have made a necessary 

+ . addition in the second sentence, that of =, which is supported 

. „Dy the reading of the Bikaner Ms. of which there are two 

z copies in B.O.R.L Library. Cf. also the- following verses. 
PAGES 


F 


^ 
+ « 
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The purpose of the Mūrchchhanās also is to facilitate 
the judging of a suitable pitch. By Madhyama in 
this passage is clearly meant the fourth note, for here in: 
spéaking of the partial scales, Bharata is alluding to the 
imperishibility of the Madhyama, which is again spoken 


` of in verses 72-7319. The Mūrchchhanā itself is defined in 


Bh. V-34 as the seven notes pronounced in their 
proper order, while according to the definition "of the 
Sang. Ratn.!? it is the ascent and descent of the seven 
notes in order. Neither the descent nor the ascent are 
essential; but it was by singing the notes thus that a 
singer's ear would be attuned to the key, the key being 
of course the note beginning the ascent and ending 
the descent. What Bharata therefore means to Say is 
that the Mürchchhanà was mentioned and recognized by 
the position of the key with reference to the Madhyama. 
There was a strange superstition about the Madhyama 
shared by the Indians along with the Greeks!?, for it 
was never elided and the vina was tuned by it. It 
could not have been an absolutely fixed note, but it 
must have been of a tolerably uniform pitch like the A. 
of European music and the singer could gauge his 
voice by the relation of the key to the standard note, 
Ma, since the voice could not be raised higher than 
Sa in the Tāra register according to ancient theory.!* 
Then again if, as stated in Bharata, Ch, XVII, dejection 
and other mental states are to be expressed by low. or 


lo aami «reg fāftarammfāg | « eques cud ads dt fü acre 


ARII Fae emma a ALAA : | Teaser fāfēa: TERR REAR: d < 
II aga: enr: da qgearesfusf: | e 
I2 FARA GHTHTHRTETHCIRUH, 


I3 cf. Aristotle, Problems, quoted by Helmholtz, sehsation ' 
LJ 


of Tone (Tr. Ulis p. note). i (REDONA cfe 
I4 Bharata V. 79 ; but tie text is corrupt; cf. d. t pp. 81-82 
[F. O, C. II. 55] X i : . 
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high pitch of the voice, the singer could obtain the 
desired effect by tuning the Ma accordingly. This 
then would be the meaning of the last part of the passage. 


Now Matanga, from the quotation in Kallinatha’s. 
commentary, understands Bharata rather differently. 
According to him the Mürchchanà is mentioned in the, : 
middle register, otherwise the lower or upper register 
might not be pessible. Sarngadeva!? echoes the explana- 
tion of Matanga and Kallinath!” reitérates the authority 
of Bharata, while Bharata himself has manifestly meant 
only the note Ma and not the middle register. 


This confusion about the Madhyama Svara of the 
text has a significance of its own. It signifies that just as 


„with the introduction of the Vikrita Svaras, the Grāmas 


^ 


^ 


ceased to be of use, so also did the Mūrchchhanās, 
and they survived in music as effete forms, with a 
sacrificial sanctity.18 The Sthanaprapyartham of the text 
haunted the minds of the later interpreters of a dead 
art and they understood the Mürchchana to denote the 
pitch rather than the scale. Kallinatha's quotations!* 
from older authors would bear out the truth of the 
preceding remarks. “In regard to the knowledge of 
the proper Mūrchchhanās for the different Grāmarāgas 
and of the proper uses for them we have to refer to this 
quotation from Matanga: Now how do you know the 


17 AMA... | gatsd fan: RRR 
ATOM: | RAAT (l)a ASarfaea E maS &c. 


: 18 d. C p. 164 grama geartāmtas fafeenufagpufurm 


^ mp ARENAS | ATT... AMAA UM asaru: quens 


a agrat | meade eat GUI : CICS 
fe zb A Em Fe FVM: | MT SEK 


^ ^ 
^ 
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the Mūrchchhanā is known from older authorities, Now 
for instance Kasyapa says: Wise men should observe 
which of the Angas recurs oftenest and so «determine 
the Mūrchchanā.” It is in accordance with this dictum" 
of Kašyapa that Sarngadeva himself has apparently 


` understood the Shadji Jāti to have the Mūrchchhanā 


beginning with Dha,? since Ga is there the Bahula 
Anša and Sa being now tuned to Dha pitch, Tara, Ga 
Would in reality be Tara Sa, which is the theoretical limit 
of the voice. It was probably on account of the same 
difficulty that. Matanga and Nandikegvara, according 
to Kallinath?°, had desired twelve Mürchchhanás to suit ' 
the requirements of the doctrine of Mandra and: Tàra 
registers according to the music current in their times. 
According to Kallinath's interpretation of * 

Sangīta-Ratnākara, I-4,-14-16," there were current in 
Sarngadeva’ s time Mūrchchhanās that amounted to 
scales, only were indicated in relative pitch, Sa being 
the key note. But we find no further mention of them 
and it is doubtful whether, as Kallinath says, Sarngadeva 
in these verses was recording the current practice or 
whether he wanted to suggest a different interpretation 
of the Mürchchhanas from that of his predecessors 
‘Pare Vidus’ could very well be employed for suggesting 
a new interpretation. Kallinatha's very boast that he 
had solved a riddle only shows that the old system 
had in his days become thoroughly unintelligible. 


IQ &. X. I. 7. 62. cf. also 67, 70, 72 &c. 


20 & p.47. 
21 sag WE | Weserrdftsdedd CNT: afe ce 


SHIRTS RaR TAREA RA: 1 agree | 


AGE MARA | esee aaia SATA TARAI: Ie 
Bi s quotation from the 8. X. in his comm. on 
Megh. 66 is to the same effect: «rii eae: sm: "(vith g 
as the final note) 4871: H TH fè. E 
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That the Mūrchchhanā was a scale in Bharata's time 
would be clear when we correctly read a very important 
-passage at the bottom of page 305. The reading of the 
' Nirnayaeagara edition is obviously defective. Corrected c 
- by comparison with the readings ofthe Bikaner Ms. of 
which there are two copies in the B.O. R. I. Library the 
passage would read thus. 
= Raag: | aa Nessun Ragate maa 
qom aA RANT (cf. TARIA p. 304) zip 
aue fd AA | cae. am o eara | 
BAM GMA | aaa fe uq ewe gaadadut: | SM. 
aanita aAA arā 1 areata e ECELPERIECIECSSE E: MN 1 
MAMI MJR | TIAA | 
This would be best ‘explained by a concrete 
“instance. Let us take for example the Mūrchchhanā s 
commencing with Sa of the Shadja Grama. 
0 182 = 498 702 884 996 1200 
That of the Madhyama Grama with Ma, 
498 680 884 996 1200 182 294 498 
when transposed gives the scale 
0 182 a 498 702 884 996 1200 
The two scales, now, will be identical if the Ga in 
former be sharpened or if the Dha in the latter be 
flattened by the Srutis, and thus we could treat a 
„Shadjagrāmic Mūrchchhanā as Madhyamagramic and 
- vice versa, the intervals being identical. 


S It is to be noted here that the question of pitch 
- does not arise at all and the very fact that the latter 
scalé,; though a fourth above the former, should be re- 


T 

; ea garded as identical with it would point to Mūrchchhanā 

| i: having nothing to do with pitch. Secondly in V. 35 the 
ai. 


e 


+ 
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Mürchchhanas are described as being susceptible of 
variation by the Kàkali and Antara and the Elisions. 
The ideal wife of the Yaksha in Kalidas's Meghadüta?? 
is described as a tone poetess also, having composed.a 
Mūrchchhanā of her own which she however forgets. 

` Māgha** similarly describes Narada’s Vina, Brihati, as 
producing Mūrchchhanās of new gramas. Mūrchchhanā 
therefore could not be anything but a scale. z 


Having thus far discussed the techincal terms : 
we may now turn to the main subject.: The fourteen 


ol es o ^ full scales of Bharata in relative pitch will be as ~ 
f follows :— 
First svara S : 
of a Shadja Grama scales 
Mūrchchhanā S 


Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 
1 Sa 0 182 294 498 702 884 996 1200 
^2 Ni 0. 204 386 498 702 906 1088 1200 
3 Dha 0 112 316 498 610 814 1018 1200 
4 Pa (0 182 294 498 680 792 996. 1200 
5 Ma 0 204 386 498 702 884 996 1200 
6 Ga 0 204 408 590 702 906 1088 1200 
7 Ri O 112 316 520 702 814 1018 -1200 


; Madhyama Grama Scales. 
8 Ma 


O 182 386 498. 702 884 996 1200 
9.Ga . 0 204 386 590 702 906 1088 -1200 
10 Ri 0 112 316 498 702 814 1018 1200 
11 Sa 0 182 294 498 680 884 996 1200 
12 Ni 0 204 386 498 702. 884 1088 1200 
13 Dha 0 112 316 498 610 814 996. 1200 
14 Pa 0 204 316 520 702 814 1018 1200 i 


of these Nos. 5, 10, 11, 13 and probably 12 have- 

not been used at all in the Jātis. The reason appears 
5 AD Megh. IL 26. í i (44 rea ete) : iesms s Ņ us 
(23> Maghakawal 19. |... ene piis ie o, 


. ģ ^ 
e Say > 
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to be that a difference of 22 cents ina note which is 
either slurred or has not an important relation with 
‘the key does not really matter and so Nos. 10, 11, 12 
and 13 become superfluous when there are No. 7, 1, 2 

- and 3, while Nos. 8 and 9 have an individuality of their : 
own on account of their second and third respectively. *. ~ 
Itis a noteworthy feature of ancient melody that E: 

$ although a Pa of 680 cents is the distinguishing feature 

of a grama still that interval has been carefully avoided 
in music. No. 5 and 11 have therefore been excluded. 2 m 
We see from the scales used in the Jātis again that ore 
there were nineteen musical intervals actually employed 
in the old music in spite of its eight fixed notes. 
These are :— Be 


^ Q or 1200, 112, 182, 203, 294, 316, 386, 408, 498, 520, 
590, 610, 702, 814, 884, 906, 996, 1018, 1088. 


Be ved 


Two intervals more 680 and 792 could have been 
employed, but at least the former was felt to be harsh 
and unfit for melody. 


As regards the number of Tànas and Mūrchchhanās 
on page 306 it appears that the calculation is merely 
theoretical. There was the table of Jàtis before the ^ 
theorist with a certain number of partial scales in use. 
The number of Tànas has been calculated accordingly, 
but the possible variety of scales has not been exhausted, 
„Ma having never been elided and other possible 

Ā elisions having:been left unaccounted for. 


I . , . Besides the partial scales, there were, according to 
q ^ y 35 and the following prose paragraph, other kinds of 
^ scales;that were in vogue, but which could not be 

^ Classified. This part of the Sadharanakrita scales and 

4 the Jāti Sādhāraņa is obscure and the Mss. differ Very 


. ^ 
. $ e 
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considerably about the latter portion." One thing is 
clear however from these portions and that is, that a 
scale varied by the Kakali or Antara is different from- 
the Sādhāraņakrita scale. In the paragraph following 
V.35, which has been explained above, we have an - 
"instance of the latter kind, and there, it is not the 
Kakali, which might be expected to vary the Shadja 
Grama scale, that is used, but a sharpened Gandhāra ; - 
añd so also in the Madhyama gràma we see the 
Dhaivata flattened. These scales, as remarked above, 
introduced new notes and made the Grāmas and the 
Mūrchchhanās based on them practically useless and so 
paved the way for the modern music with the i 
relative pitch. "o | 

From the scales we ought to go to the songs and * | 

the musical modes. Unfortunately with the exception 
of the songs preserved in the Sangita Ratnākara as 
instances of the Jatis which appear to be very old on 
account of the sanctity attributed to them, we have 
no idea of the actual music of ancient India. The 
Jāti in Bharata is neither a song nor a scale nor a 
musical mode, but is the genus under which different 
musical modes would be grouped together. It is 
different from Mūrchchhanā in as much as the Mūrch- 
chhanà denoted a set of notes which fixed the key 
' relationship in the mind of the singer and therefore 
was a mere skeleton which would have to be enlivened 
and, must have an individuality before it could. be a. 
Jati. It is different from a musical mode, the modern ` 
Raga, because several Ragas, by reason of a common is 
scale of a common mode and of a- structure similar in - 
regard to the characteristic phrase, the tone . "Propgrtion, - 
ornament-and movement of tones, although distinct, . 
in point of- Grāma, Amsa, -Apanyasa, scam pow i 
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grouped together; and were so grouped together under 
the Jātis. 

: The ehlivening and the individualisation of songs 
in general, and therefore of the Jātis, which represented- 


$ the underlying principle of melodic classification, have | ^ = 
been analysed, by the ancients and the Jāti is re- ` " 
X presented as having ten vital limbs, which are | 
enumerated in the following verse; x ej 
sis aaa a ANANT VA T l a . 
a aaa Taga a Wredlgfad UT i — 


Of these Tāra and Mandra, Alpa and Bahu 
Shādava and Anduva are related terms and so there 
„are really seven charactcistics of a Jāti. Graha is the 
note with which a song opens and Nyàsa is the note 
with which it closes. Tara and Mandra signify high 
and low pitch. As a characteristic of the Jati they 
would mean the predominant pitch in the melody ; 
Shādava and Anduva the elision of notes, Alpatva and 
Bahutva, the tonal proportions. Apanyāsa is the 
end note in sections of the melody ; while Amsa is the 
most important note in a melody,—the beauty-point S 
which gives the melody its individuality and to which „ 
all the other notes are subordinated. 


Although the characteristics of the Jāti have been 
mentioned in Bharata as though they were of equal 
importance, we have to realize the importance of the 2 
Nyasa ; for while the others are variable in a Jāti, 

_ the Nyasa in all Jatis except two is invariable and all 
- the Suddha Jatis are named after it. Nowhere in 
Bharata have we an indication of the tonics or the key 

Z potes of the Jatis although the absolute pitch was in 

use, cAseindicated above, in absolute. pitch the. key. 
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note must be mentioned ; otherwisethe key relationship 
not being ascertained, the aesthetical effect would be 
impossible. The Nyasa, described as Wwe by 
Sarngadeva and ftūgraantārtt by Kallinath, which deter- 
mines the nature of the Jati in a way by its invari- = 
nis ability, which determined the range of the notes in 
E high and low registers (sx v. 80 ) which can never be 
elided in the partial scales (Sangita Ratnākara page 74) E: 
and which is explained by the word Ha in the st. t. „must 
be the key note. No doubt the Nyàsa is described only 
-— aS the final note, but in most songs there is a gravita- 
mec tion of the notes towards the key at the end of the song 
and it is only on plagal modes like Khamaja, where one 
could even question the-propriety of Sa as the key, that 
the key note is invariably ‘different from the end note. * 
In spite of the wonderful powers of observation and 
: analysis of the ancients it appears that on account of 
the absence of relative pitch and the consequent 
simplification of musical thought, the ancients failed 
to distinguish between the final note and the keynote, 
and in consequence there are two Jatis which are 
described as having more than one Nyasa ; in these 
cases also from thé typical songs of the š. x. and the 
` elisions mentioned in connection with the- partial 
scales we could easily determine which are the 
* keynotes and which the end notes. 


^ 


* 


With the Nyàsa as the key we could form same 
idea of the Jatis although it is impossible to restore a° 3 
lost music only by a general description. Below 1 
give a table of the Jātis with the note valuesin relative . 
pitch arranged first according to their names and then 
according to their intervals, which would show that the ^ 
Jatis would form -distinct melodic modes to-day." , + e, 
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"TABLE OF JATIS. 


Shady. 0 182 294 498 702 884 1200 Ni 996 
Ar. : "0 112 316 702 814?1018: 1200 MEE 
Lui i ? 


= Gan. 0 204 386 702 906 1200 Ma590 Ni1088 
Ma. 0 182 386 702 884 1200 Ma498 N11088 * 

. (Antara) 

c Pa. ^ 0 204 520 7021018 1200 Ga316 Dha906 

S (Antarg) 

Dhai: 0 112 498 610 814 1200 Ga316 Ni 1018 

Nai. 0 386 498 7021088 1200 Ri204 Dha 906 


2 Shadjakai.0 204 408 590 702 906 1088 1200 
Shadjodi. 0 386 498 702 996 1200 Ri204 Dha 884 
Shadjama.0 204 386 702 884 1200 Ma590 (Kakali) 

z Ni 996 
. Gan. Udi. 0 182 386 498 702 996 1200 Dha 884 
RaktaGā. 0 204 386 702 906 1209 Ma590 Ni 1088 


Kai. 0 204 386 702 906 1200 Ma590 Ni 1088 
408 884 Ga386 - 
Ma. Udi. 0 182 386 498 702 884 996 1200 
" Karma, 0 204 316 520 702 814 1018 1200 
Gai. Pa. 0 204 386 590 702 906 1088 1200 
Andhrī. | 


Nanda. j? 204 386 590 702 1088 1200 


These should be arranged according to the notes 
as follows to show that they would form different Ragas 


to-day. 
Ar. 0 112 316(520) 702 
Dhai. 0 112 CE 610 
Sha. 0 182 294 498 
3 «Ma. -- .0 182 386 702 
: Gan: Udī. 0 182 386 498 702 884 
3 „Ma. Udi. ”» » » » » 996 
Sha. Udi. ,(204) 386 
| E Kar.. ” 0 204 316 520 
| Gān. Pa, 0 204 386 590 702 906 
| < "And, DET » » » 1088 
| ; Nan.” » » » ^m » n DI 
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Gān, | » » » 702 906 

Kai: 

RaktaGā. | 

Shade Mae se 884 E 


Sh.Kai. ,, , 408 590 


„Kai. (2) 0 204 498 702 

* Pa. 0 204 520 702 1018 

Sha. Udi. 0 386 598 702 996 

Nai. een OS z T 


The eighteen Jàtis would be the source of several 
Ragas to-day as the differences of Amša and A. pan yàsa 
always vary. In the melodic effect in the case of Andhri 
and Nan. and of Gān., Rakta. Gan, and Kai. the ancients 
found the change of .Améa, Apanyāsa and Sanchari 
notes so radically varying the melody that it was 
found necessary to have two different Jātis where one ` 
would have sufficed. 


* Bharata's book was not a text book on Music. In 
a treatise on dramaturgy he has just devoted a few pages 
to music and he has given brief notices of the salient 
features of the art. But from these even we can very 
well see how the infinite forms of music must have 
been analysed and classified by the ancients; how music 
also exercised the intellect of scholars like. the sister 
arts and philosophy, and how with all the limitations 
of old music there was a nearly perfect system evolved 
by them in which we see side by side with the minutest 
attention to technique and form, a most scientific 


classification; and this was to be expected from progress “ B 


which theancients had made in the arts and sciences & 
logic and metaphysics. The clear cut generalisations-of - 
the Nātyasastra appear to be the crystalised product 
of centuries of observation and systematization. ‘Now, 
while, there is ‘a spirit of re-generation abroad and * 
India is searching.her past with a view to imptove her. 
de 
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future, one wonders whether instead of the Thatas with 
their woefully unscientific classification and the 
‘multiplicity of chromatic notes, we could not return more 
profitably to the old system of Gramas, Mūrchchhanās 
and Jātis. The old Grāmas were discarded because 
they could no longer serve their purpose, owing to the 
progress which music had made, but if we rightly 
understand the old principle of classification, we could 
arrive at a number of Grāmas—six would most probably 
do—that wotld exhaust all the scales in use. But this 
is a problem of the present with which we here are not 


concerned. 
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ON THE USE OF THE ASTRONOMICAL . 
PHENOMENA IN FIXING THE 

CHRONOLOGICAL PERIODS - 
IN INDIAN HISTORY. | 
BY : a 

.: V. B. KETKAR. 
We all agree that facts, however important with 
regard to the progress of a nation, lose half their 
importance when mentioned without the time of their 


occurrence. Our Vedas, Vedāngas, Smritis and other 
ancient works come uider this category. They are full 


LI 


` of interesting details about consecutive facts, but they 
never mention the year of their occurrence in relation 

` ło any era. The Rigveda which is supposed to be the 
ES most ancient of all the records in the world, mentions 


the phenomenon of a total solar eclipse, and says that 

the Rishi Atri alone could dispel’ the darkness, but as 
š solar eclipses occur almost every year their mention 

without the year of their happening is of little use. 


2. , It may be mentioned however on behalf of the 
ancient Aryans that they lived in an age when there 
was no era. They lived in isolated colonies widely 
Separated from each other. Each colony was a little 
world carrying on the functions of a civilised -life 
according to the ideas then prevalent. So itis unjust ` 
to blame them. i OS 


„3. Fortunately for the History of the human ràce; : 
grand. celestial. eras started by God are runnmg their : 
ME through all the past ages; and human kndwledge ` 
of astronomy Ra at present, so far advances and *. 
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has reached such a degree of perfection that on 

the strength of mathematics and the principles of the 

celestial mechanics modern astronomers like Leverrier — . 

and Newcomb, have succeeded in determining their, ce 
< vast period, correct to the nearest century. The period E 

ofthe human civilisation compared with them isso ' 

small that itcàn form buta small fraction for them. 

a By celestial eras I mean the periods of the revolutions S. 
of the equinoxial and planetary nodes, for instancé 
the equinoxial points complete one revolution in =- 
26,000 years, and the nodes of Jupiter's orbit in 90,000 e= 
years. 


.4. Our Vedic Rishis were the keenest observers 
of the celestial vault. In fact théir deities were no other 
than the luminaries of the sky and the natural elements 
such as water, fire and lightning. Their records 
abound in references to the celestial phenomena such 
as the conjunctions of the planets with the stars and 
the positions of the stars in relation to the horizon. 
They have left us legends regarding the stars Polaris, 
Sirius, Procyon, Canopus, Orion and Vega, and the 
star-clusters of Pleiades and Hyades. To ordinary s 
men these may seem to be quite trifling but to scholarly 
minds they are as valuable as the beds of diamonds. 


The following lines will fully illustrate what I s 
said above. I have discussed in them on astronomical 
principles the bearing of each phenomenon to chrono- - 

| .logy, and have explained its mathematical treatment 
4 „necessary to the determination of its date. 


j „The first two of the following phenomena have 

„been ¿discussed by the late Mr. S. B. Dixit in his | 

E "Bllāratiya Jyotish Shastra. Ihave re-discussed them 
£ Bun symgwhat differently in order that the readers 
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may have in one place all the important phenomena 
connected with the determination of the pre- -historic : 
dates. ` | 


The date of the Solstices mentioned in the 
Vedànga Jyotisha 


1 


( The Equinox in Bharani ). 


s 


^ 5. Asa first instance I shall discuss the following 
verse given in the Vedānga Jyotisha and shall determine | 
the date of the observation from the astronmical | 
2 = evidence contained in it:— 


sa arpa qaliaignages | 
arta fkg ATATA: SERT U 


In what follows it must be borne in mind that the 
Longitudes are sidereal and are measured from the 
- fixed starting point which is 180? distant to the star 
3 Spica (Chitra) or 47' east of p Picium. Also the present 
time should be understood to mean the year A. D. 
1900. The distance from the starting point to the 
oc Vernal Equinox was 22° 27’ in A. D. 1900. 


The verse mentions logitudes of the  Solsticial 
~a points as they were observed in the days of Vedānga 
Jyotisha and thereby enables us to fix the date of the 

+ observation. 


The smmmer Solstice was according to the above 
versé at the middle point of the asterism Āšleshā. “Its 
longitude was therefore equal to eight and a hglf- 
Nakshatra space i.e. 113° 20’. At present the longitude ` 
of the same point is 67° 20. It has therefore retro: s 
graded (113° 20' minus 67° 20')-46*, since "the. 
recorded observation. As it regresses at the erate "of, 
one degree in 72 years, it must have taken 4X72- 
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3312 years or 33 Centuries to do the retrograde journey 
prior to A.D, 1900. Itis plain therefore that the date 
of the obsetvation recorded in the above verse must he - 


B.C. 1406. This is one ofthe impregnable fortresses. . -. 
of Indian antiguity and all the attempts of the western = 4 
Scholars like Prof, Max Müller to reduce it have. ' ad 
proved.ineffectual. i 
The date of the first appearance of the star Canopus "= = E 
on the horizon of latitude 22° N. ee 
(The Equinox in Ashlesha ) E ss 
6. We find in the Brihatsamhità of Varahamihira T 
(A. D. 500) the following verse on the movement of 
the star Canopus ( Agastya):— A À 
aiamaa terre iA i | 
aaas ARa RA Sem | 2 i 3 


daaigaāugratām ATT 4 fet afer 
AIK „A: PTRIATAN: MAINTA, di 


Meaning:—The milk-white (or water-purifier ) 
sage Agastya who ever adorns the Southern skies, 2 
drank off the ocean, digested the Demon Vātāpi who , 
hated the gods, and killed the Rishis by entering and 
bursting open their bellies. He stopped the growth 
of the mountain Vindhyachala whose summits had 
grown so high as to obstruct the passage of the sun. 


ku > Shorn of all poetic exaggeration and legendary form 
this verse tells us that the star Canopus which always 


2 for the first time to the Rishis who dwelt on the nothern 
4 side to emerge on the ridge of the mountain Vindhyā- 
dri afa gradually surpassed it in altitude at its culmi- 
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nation, since which time the ocean. disappeared. (I 
am dabit to trace the metaphorical sense of the story 
of the demon Vatapi ). ` 


The sudden appearance ofa bright star like 


- Canopus upon the Southern edge of the horizon must 


» 


have been as striking a phenomenon as-that.of a Nova 
is to modern astronomers. It must have been thérefore 
considered a great epoch to which the subsequent 
great events might be referred. The near approach 
of two planets is looked upon in astrology as a contest 
between them. In the same way the sudden appear- 
ance of Canopus on the summits of the Vindhya was 
looked upon in a poetical sense, as a sort of race 
for deciding which of *them could rise higher. . 
Fortunately for Canopus his upward speed was at its 
maximum when it appeared at 22° of latitude (see 
Table in Sec. 9 infra) and so he came out victorious 
as the poet imagines 


I shall now proceed to explain how the date of 
the phenomenon can be calculated. But before doing 
this I must explain the connection between the 
precession of the equinoxes and the meridional altitude 
of Canopus, which varies from Zero to 38° latitude 


from the south point on the horizon of a given © 


latitude. 


Owing to the precession of the equinoxes the , 
poles of the celestial equator move slowly round the ` 
poles of the ecliptic in a small circle of 24° in radius 


in the course of 26000 years. The star Canopus lies ` 


fixed at a distance of 14° from the south pole Of: the 
ecliptic. Viewed from Canopus the motion qf thé 


southern pole of the equator. takes place in an ezcerītric ` Ex 
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circle around it. - The effect of this is that the distance 
of Canopus from the south pole varies from 10°= 
` (24° — 148) to 38°=(24°+ 14°) in the course of 13000 - 


: years arfd back again in the same period. India lies 50 
Mer between the North latitudes of 8° and 35° and is NA 
therefore well situated within the range of the north - 7 


and south oscillations of Canopus. 


dis M have prepared the following table employing 
the present position and motion of the equinoxes. It 
gives the Christian dates of the first appearance and 


j 2 last disappearance of Canopus on the horizons of ^7 -y` 
different North latitudes in the course of its current TR 
oscillation. 2 
e First Ons aie. Last On 
appearance Latitude Disappearnee Latitude S $ 
3 on horizon. | North | on horizon. North 
[ BSC. 11180 ... 10° | A.D. 3870... 34? 5 : 
| 0030 ss. 317° 6020 ...| 30°" 
i 689) sd Lk 8170 ...| 24 p 
4730 ... 29* 10320 ... 16° 
258 33 12470 =: 10? 
430 ... 36? 14620 ... 10? < 
ASD 1720) -e 37° A. D. 16770 ... 175 6 


The mountain Vindhya extends East and West + 
along the 22° parallel of latitude. It is easy to deduce 
from the table by proportional parts that Canopus 
made its first appearance on the summits of Vindhya 

„about the year B. C. 7500. It is also seen from the ^ 
. table that on the latitude 24° it was first seen in B. C. 
6880 and shall be lost sight of there in A, D. 8170 
qx during its return journey towards the South Pole. 


3 


skavas ott i 


^ Thé tegend about the drinking off of the sea by Canopus. 
: *$, „The puranas tell us that the 60000 sons of 
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the king Sagara in their search for tHe lost sacrifical | 
horse, entered the Pātāla-Loka (the subterraneous | 
regions) and offended the great Muni Kapila* who' | 
was deeply engaged there in his Tapaschafya; that 

they were all burnt to ashes by the fire of the curse of s ei 


` the angry Rishi; and that the river Ganges moved by 


the entreaty of Bhagiratha the grand-son of Sagara, 
consented to come down from the Himalaya to z 
appease the anger of Kapila and to raise his ancestors 
from their ashes. The esoteric explanation of this 
legend seems to be that after the appearance of 
Canopus above the Vindhya mountain a terrible 
volcanic erruption extending over a vast area took 
place, laying bare a past | of the present low valley 
of the Ganges which ‘was at that time covered * 
by sea, as far as Haridwar. The angry Kapilain the 
Pātāla Loka is représented by the subterraneous 
volcanoes that once raged among the Himalayas, and 

it is quite plain that the river Ganges should advance 

as the sea receded back, owing to the gradual upheaval 

of its bed. The word Sagara which means a Sea seems 

to be derived from King Sagara who together with his 
60000 sons, stands here for the big sea and its count- 
less gulfs, channels and esturies that once separated 
the Himalayas from Central India. The drinking off 
of.the sea by Agastya is therefore another version of 
the same terrible cataclysm which must have taken 
place over a vast area afew centuries after the first, 
appearence of Canopus above the Vindhya Mountain, - 
ie. after B.C. 7500. Geologists might object to this 
speculation on account of the smallness of the period xe 


———— 


* The spot of the hermitage of Kapila Muni i still 
pointed out not far from Haridwar. Ripert opts ^ z 
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which had elapsed. But they should see* that it 
carries us 10 thousand years back from the present time. 


The date of the battle of Kurukshetra. 


9. This problem has been the gordian knot to- 


all the scholars who have hitherto tried to solve it. In 
our Maharastra learned men like V. R. Lele, C. V. 
Vaidhya and my humble self have in vain worried our 
heads in attempting to solve it. The reason why we 
failed was our blind faith that the allusions in the 
Mahabharata with regard to the planetary places were 
genuine. But the positions of the planets stated 
therein in relation to the bright stars such as Magha, 
Chitrà and Rohini are often double and sometimes 
_éven triple. Even after making due allowance for the 


*The Arabiansea atthat time covered the Indus Valley 
upto Multan and the seven rivers formerly fell into the sea 
directly as mentioned in the Rig Veda. Benares is popularla 
believed to have formed the new tenth continent and to have 
been supported or held up by the trident of. God Shiva. This 
seems to allude to the age when the Bay of Bengal had receded 
from Haridwar as far back as Benares which at that time 
might have formed an Island at the mouth of the Ganges. 

Even within living memory large areas are raised up by 
the gradual upheaval of the sea-bed and the present Island 
of Bombay which formerly consisted of seven separate 
Islands, is an instance. The rising and sinking of, surfaces 
surely do take place in periods much shorter than those 
taken up in the formation of Geological Strata. Central India 
and the Deccan then formed a triangular island called Jambu- 

3 dvipa With the Parasnath, the Aravali and the Nilgiri peaks at 
fis three corners. In the Puranas the Godavery is called zx 


. . k& the old Ganges, probably in comparison with the later time 


of appearance of its younger sister the Himalayan Ganges. 
dt The other Himalayan rivers Gogra, Gomati and Gandaki 
; being „at that remote time mere mountain torrents, the 
: Rigreda ‘omits their mention and begins with the Ganges the 
-enumeration of the seven rivers viz. vi 3 dA age aÑ &c. 
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interval that separated them, they ( the positions ) are 
utterly irreconcilable and contradictory. Even the 
first day of the battle being mentioned with reference 


„to two Nakshatras as Maghā and Mrigashirslm, cannot 


be fixed. This ought to have been a sufficient warning = - | 
to me atleastto give up the attempt as hopeless. I | 


and triple positions of thé same planet can only be $ 
*éxplained by the probability that the statements must 

have been later interpolations in the epic, by persons 
quite ignorant of astronomy, and that their object must z | 
have been simply to produce awe and terror in the 
minds of the persons addressed about. the gomme 
catastrophy. E 


10. My friend the. late Mr. Trimbak Gurunath 
Kale has directly attacked the problem in his book 
-called ‘Purana Nirikshana' and has at last solved the 
question most satisfactorily. The evidence collected 
by him from independent sources proves that the 
battle of Kurukshetra took place in the year B. C. 1263. 
I shall not here repeat all the details of the evidence 
which can best be gathered from his own book. I 
shall content myself with quoting here one or two of 
his cogent evidences corroborating his conclusions. 


` The c. gives the date of the battle 
as follows :— 


D 
i 
| 


aR greed: Smp aedse 000000, 
asit sett gedd Saga. ll $ 
“The meaning of this verse is that out of the total | S 
period of the Bhavishya Mahakalpa containing 44 ` 
Manus, only six Manus, 27 Yugas and three years. had” 
elapsed when the battle of Kurukhestra took place. As. 
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Manu being equal to a period of two hundred and 
eighty eight years and a Yuga to a period of four years 
we can very easily calculate the date as shown below :- 


The Year ofthe beginning of the Mahākalpa or , i 
* *  Kalpàdi which was the same as Kalyàdi i.e. beginning 2 
of Kaliyuga was B. C. 3102. s y 
Deduct the years since elapsed— B.C. 3102 
Mānus 6x288-1728 = -| - 
E Yugas 27x4= 108 : 
| Dwapara 3= 3 T- 
Eo 1839 1839 


"Therefore the year of the battle was..... .B.C. 1263 


EC. he following verse from Vayu Purana proves 
the same thing. 
Werne Tender: 
WHATS g āri taaga (10000-40 } I 5 
Parikhshit was the son of Abhimanyu and was 
born in the first ycar after the great battle. King 
Chandra Gupta whom the Greek writers mention by 
the name of Sandrokottas, is often called Mahadeva or 
Mahānanda in the Puranas. The coronation of 
Chandra Gupta took place in the year 312 B.C. and 
the verse mentions that 950 years had elapsed between 
the birth of Parikshita and the coronation of King 
Chandra Gupta. It is obvious then that in the opinion 
_of Vayu-Purana the great battle took place in the year 
= “312 plus 950 equal to 1262 B, C. 


1 - 742. Moreover the Mahabharata contains many 
alfusions to the five-year luni-solar Calendar of the 


Be "Vedanga Jyotisha the date of which is proved to be 
q :^ B.C. 1400 (vide para : 5). This fact alone is sufficient 
n i A . 


e 
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to establish the priority of the Vedānga Jyotisha to 
Mahābhārata, independently of any other evidence. 
. Any date therefore which is subversive of «he priority 
isc „must be wrong. Mr. Kale’s Purana Nirīkšhaņa is a 
: mine of information about the Puranas. A perusal of it | 
` _ is sure to convice how patiently and impartially he has "1 

toiled on to disentangle the truth from fiction., | 


-|- = . . The Gavémayanat ` $ i 
3 13. Mr. Kale gives an interesting Account of the 
^^ means employed by the ancient Aryans for keeping up 
| = a progressive record Of the years elapsed since the 
f beginning of the Kalpa ie. B. C. 3102. For this 
purpose they used to perform a sacrifice called 
; dee Gavàmayana every fourth year, and to commemorate ?t 
by composing on each occasion a new verse of 64 

. . syllables in Brihati Metre and adding it to the foregoing 
ones. The day of the Vishuvan that is, the day of the 
vernal Equinox was, I believe, chosen for these quadren- 
nialsacrifices as being most suitable for testing the 
f S ES correctness of their reckoning by the actual observation: 


of the sun rising due east on that day. Pandit 
Rudrapattan Shyāmshāstri of Mysore mentions that in 
one of such books called Brihadukta there are as many 
as-460 quadrennial verses. They thus give an account 


T. The year of the present Egyptians called Coptes 

3 contains I2 months, each of 30 days at the end of which: five 
complementary days are added and also a sixth one at the, 
end of the fourth year. These days they call Epagomeres.. 
Can there be any connection between the words Gavamayana , : 
and epagomene which resemble each other so much both in * 
sense and sound ? At present I. leave it as a query, 9 ice 


The Puranic yugas in Sec. I2 are no doubt identical with , 
the Gavamayanas of the Smritis. ~ R 


^ a 
. 
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of the lapse of 460 x 4 = 1840 years since the Kalpādi 
or Kalyadi and thus bring the Aryan Chronology down 
to the year-B. C. 3102 — 1840=1262 which is exactly 


the year next to that of the battle of Kurukshetra. . 


This shows beyond any doubt what pains and care did 


the ancient Aryan Rishis bestow on their Chronology , ' 


by making it a part of their religious duty. The 
charge that the^ ancient Hindus did not realise the 
importance of chronology is therefore groundless. 


The summary of events in the order of time. 


14. The following is a summary of what has been 
discussed in the foregoing pages. It shows that the 
literature of India, although it is in a legendary and 
mythological form, is based on much that is valuable 
and real. To discern facts from fiction in it, all that 


is needed is an impartial and intelligent spirit of, 


research in the light of modern science. 


B. C. 7500 The beginning of the era of Canopus 
described in the Brihat-Samhitā. 
B. C. 7000 The probable commencement of the 
disappearance of the sea from the 
Gangetic basin. 
B. C. 4350 The year of the first occultation ‘by 
Jupiter of the Star Pushya, as men- 
; tioned in the Taittiriya Brahmana. 
x. B.C. 3000 The age when the cluster of the 
Pleiades used to rise due East, as 


- R stated in the Šatapatha Brāhmņa. 
R „BC: 1400 The date of the observation of the 
aS s Solsticial Points described in the 
; e Vedānga, Jyotisha. 
i : 


^ e 
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B. C. 1263 The year of the battle of Kurukshetra 
ascertained from the Bhavishya 
and Vayu Puranas. ps 

A.D. 290 The initial point of the Hindu 
Ecliptic was fixed as being diame- 
trically opposite to the star Chitra. 


The Calendars in use in India during the present Kalpa. 
B. C. 3100—B. C. 1400 The solar Calendar 


with a cycle of 4 years. 
B. C. 1400—A. D. 300 The luni-solar Calendar 
with a cycle of 5 years. 
A. D. 300— Present time The  luni-solar and 
planetary |. Calendars 
with the Jovin. cycles 


à of 12 and 60 years. 


Determination of the First Point of Asvini, 


15. This probem has hitherto baffled all attempts 
at solution. Eminent scholars like Colebrooke, Bentley, 
Whitney and Bāpudev have identified it with the 
insignificant star £ picium on no other evidence but 


its extreme proximity to the Ecliptic within the limits - 


of the Asterism Revati. Dr. Thibaut does not however 
concur in their opinion for the reason that it brings 
the composition of the early siddhantas to a much later 
date than what is compatible with other considertions. 


My friend Mr. Narhar Venkatesh Kolhatkar, B. A. ` 
has reccently discovered a stanza in the Pañcha | 


Siddhantikà of Varaha-Mihira and has succeeded in * 


completely settling the ,question by its aid The” 


Stanza runs thus :— Ad. 
. e * 
[F. O. C. IL 584 gs 

» Ede: 
: P 2 . x e 

E E 5 3 

e ye 4 
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Raa dā TS aià (934°) aiT : 1 
anaa ( 369?) «für: diera ARE: N 


The Stanza occurs in a Section of the work. Ci 
devoted to the statement of the Latitudes and Longitudes e 
of seven conspicuous stars favourably situated for, 
occultation by the Moon. In this Stanza the longitude 

z of the Star qur ( Regulus) is stated to be 126° and that < 
of thestar feat (Spica) to be 180° from the common” 
initial point on the sphere. The latter longitude ` J- 
z shows that the First point of Aévini was situated Gu | 
diametrically opposite to the star Spica and the former MS 
longitude ofthe star Regulus fully corroborates this 
statement. There can be no-:' doubt therefore that 
according to the original Sürya Siddhànta the first ceļa 
point of Asvini lay 43’ to the East of the Star p picium 
which was therefore the junction star of Revatī, and, e ` 
not £picium as hitherto supposed. The longitudes 3 
41 of the remaining 5 stars (y= excepted) are in error 
Ai of less than 2 degrees and therefore can not modify 
i the above conclusion. < 


It is rather strange that a stanza giving such 
valuable information should be passed over by so many :” 
ablescholars. Mr. N.V. Kolhatkar therefore deserves high 
praise for his happy discovery. Dr. Thibaut's failure ~ 
can be partly attributed to the faulty emendation of 
the original Stanza, made by his collaborator Pandita R 

. Mahāmahopādhyāya Sudhakar Dwivedi of Benares. 

- The discovery carries back the probable time of the 
^ Composition of the five Siddhantas to a date not later 
„tan ,300 A. D. which is e 


i Du arlier by a century assigned 
E torit b} Dr. Thibaut, s E 
E -. | 


Ones r a 
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The conclusion. ` 


16. I have tried in this paper to refer to a few 


_of the pre-historic facts and to determine their dates 


in the light of modern science but on quite new lines 
of procedure, calling in the help of the unerring 


‘celestial eras of gigantic durations. I have also 


explained the method of calculating «them. "Should 
sany future antiquarian be fortunate enough te meet 
with similar reference to the star Canopus in the 
Assyrian and Egyptain inscriptions, my table given 
in Section 7 will, I hope, help him at once in the 
determination of their date. The dates in the table 
may be compared to'colossal light-houses set up by 
God to help men in thei? mavigation, over the ocearr 
of Time. i 
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5 es M. T. PATWARDHAN M, A. ; pa 


= |P The number of words of Persian amd Arabic Origin 
^in use in the literary Modern Marathi is ^slowly 
dwindling down. Most of our educated’ men are well 
> > acquainted with Sanskrit; and the effect of this ~ 
4 knowledge on the development of Marathi has been 
conservative and to some extent unfortunate. Many 
words of Sanskrit orfgin that in course of centuries 


ec went through changes suitable to the genius of Marathi 
were roughly and ruthlessly restored to their original 
"o . purity, and their naturalised forms were relegated to be 


used by women and by the uneducated. Ignorance of te 
the historic development of the language and literature |. 
of Marathi has rendered a host of noble vigorous words 

E of the 17th, 18th, and the first half of the 19th. centuries 
obsolete and dead. Thus while the natural resources 
of Marathi are lying unexplored and unutilised, the 
tendency of borrowing from Sanskrit is on the increase 
andi is à sure sign Of our linguistic bankruptcy. 


In the department of philology there is a foolishly 
patriotic attempt made to trace every Marathi word 
through a real or an imaginary pedigree to its presuméd_ 
Sanskrit ancestor. It was with a view to lodge "an. 
emphatic protest against this activity that the study of.. 
Persian and Arabic words in Marathi was begun. It was * 
gradually discovered that a good many of the Šhangeš 
were uniform ānd regulated EY certain fixed ^rules of*. 
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naturalization. Some of these rules may have to be 
modified in the light of further knowledge. Some new 

rales might,be found out governing the changes of a 3 

few words^vhich to-day appear to be arbitrary and un- , dal 

~ .^ accountable. Itis with a hope that my efforts will ; 
"inspire other to undertake to study the genius oho 

Marathi, thàt a few of the results arrived at. by me are 
€ placed here for sympathetic criticism. X .. 


1^* preceded by at (i) is changed to 4: 
SIMI < MZT; BA < Heel; PAA < "Seu N. < E 
RU; WAT < WEL; BAS < HW; SIR < IER. S 
(ii) or it is dropped: ea < emer; SAIA < 
TR; RIM < AR; S, X TAI; WF < AeA; 
AIR, < TARG TA < BAT. - 


'2 There are a number of words in which aT 
followed by long ar, šor% came to be pronounced ^ 
short. There being no separate letter to represent 
this short sī sound, it was represented by & 
or at; and when represented by a it came to be c 
pronounced in-course of time as such: sm, Hat ; 

j SSI = SURG; SUCHT < SE; Stag, < Sm; 
SUIS < AAR AAMT < MEAL; ASIA < AISI; THA < GIG +» 
aI < AT; dasti < aratdī ; qemr < Fle Tela [cp. a. Ta] 
IL < Met (rule); east < aa; wi < we; ihe <, o 
IRS; AX < AAS; HE < AIK; iim < area. 


- 3 Penultimate em is (i) changed in a few "words 

io A: qed < Gerd; ÀA < ga; Deu <a +2; fe < 

REL; THAT, < FHI ; TINA < garg; HE < guet ; WA 

-< TAIST . (ii) andina few others is so arnoia out 

z that it is represénted by en$ or ama : pus < mu; Raga 
= Qaa CEE WSIST ; AAT < RAAT. : 


SU ^ e A 

^ . ao. 
a 
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^ Short 3 preceded by sr is changed (i) to er: 
ISAIT; SRI; MAT; ANT; SURE < ARR; ATL < a; AL: = 
Te efc; WS < qns; Maa < aia; QD raw <. ~ 
| WIE; AR < ANAL; TAT ndun; TA ; AMA < WU WsTe 
< Fae Auda < ARA ; ARR < Harta «quem < fes; Selene 


ES gut: SAR; PATA < SAAT; THA < aiam ; aai < ” = 
AUS + Ž ; MASIRA; RITENI ATRL ; ss FT < i 
IR. z - i 


(ii) or being g penultimate is made long aig < alan; 
PASCAS, ALMAR ; MÅSAR SAN < IRT; i 

- att < AK; BTS < wg ; tēlā, < UTP NCC HE; WM 0-0 
«wf; aaa «um ; dfe; i 


5 4 followed by atis dropped : AG < ZANT; 
AMA < ANS: ra < feral s RST; or (ii) at js 
substituted for both : Ba < FHT 3 MAT < MAN; RTK 
RRI; we< Bead; AFRA AREN ; qaa < RATT, ; ālīē < 
7 RAR ; ET < RETT. : 
6 Short š followed by & is changed to v : iīea< 
| ; Rīgu ; ; BR < tīta; BRET < ERA; N< AR; AMIS < ANSE, 
fe -- rea < fumma; WERTE; F<; Ua < Resa . 
4 7 Long ¢ followed by ai 1S generally shortened to 
3: SS; SATI<ŠATA; AI <sua; BALRA; alta <a; 
a” _ Rear ser ; ARRITE ; masmi; fre ar: PRaS« an 
dar; frarq «lara, ; fam «ettam; fis «ctam. freed; 
farcatal ; fp «c ; fier <ta ; fara «afrer ; 
^ (ii) but is changed to € in «3er«qdter. : 
8 s followed by z is changed to sit : diemr« geni ;- 
ĀRSTU ; Trea <geead ; AALER; due; Sus 
KR. ATALI ; Aang; A 0 
9 -s followed by am is dropped : AE cem 2; ce 
safe ; BUGS ESC) o AT LITE. Tea 


A a 4 S A 
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10 Penultimate = like penultimate 3 is lengthened 
AAR; NEUE; ER; YE. 4 
11 & followed by st is shortened to 3: gera< gm; — * 
FIFA ; GALA; TAL; FRASA; ISN; GT ej 
«us. oe 
12 The segond conjunct in monosyl'abic words * 
is split up (i) by & : 94; AA; TAL; BIL; $40; BAT; FA; 
SEL; MA; KAA LĀM ; SUL ; SIX SAL; TFL WU; aE 
Q4; TESIR; TRIR; RUD; TEU ACH; FAL; WA; LAS FA ; 
TASTA ; HE; HH; ATT <A ; AL; MALTA 5 TAL<A ; 
AALS AGL ; WECM | WALA ; TET; 
(ii) by long $ if the preceding vowel is short 3 : 
fase ferm ; aR <ltrā; fare «c Reg, Ra <a ; 
a (iii) by long & if the precéding vowel is short s : 
TAIT; FY<TY ; SUD S9; TASH; G< ge; Stu 
«qi; BAT LBA ; LAT LEA ; GSE. 
13 The conjunct & alone was kept unsplit: m< 
TEL; TELAT 5 RATIA; IAI HEL; g. Then the edu- 
cated began to keep € and s, unsplit : ga ; si& s; qi; 
$i; Aa; We; data (note however dā derived from the 
same word ) mL ; aga; aq; and lastly the conjunct 
is retained in the following words : = ( zm was used ) 
SESS; xcd; ēd; nk<ux; qi. sÈ and at. This 
tendency to stun over st between * and ad and between 
z and sor « is responsible for the forms ah, Ta and 
«tī which were originally atk, ax and maa respectively. 
: 4 „Islamic words in being naturalised in 
"Marathi appear to have dropped all doubling of con- 
sonants. PNA «mem ; REG SENS; Tara <asara ; FUT < FUL: 


ENTRE; AST HRI; HASIA FAL; Uugq C eue; 


a” £ 
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frena; RIEC ETT; mLa ; faa «fira; Kaa; Fi 
<P ISA 5. discum; Maaga; MA; 7 | 
. ARRECA; Taare CARTAN; BAA ; d : = 


15 . But Marathi developed certain double con. ae = oe 
: sonants (i) In all monosyllabic words if the conjunct- 
of ' ended in g the first consonant of the conjunct became pem 
double before taking the separating H o; S GS dS; a 
SKALA; AHS CAPS; HAS CAR RUE S; THE HS ; 
THOT; HGH; MELNS; rrr; ALK ; 
2010 RSet; RRT; PIRSA; FALSE ; RALA; 
a BAM < ; 


( ii) If & or & in words of two alaks? is preceded 
by at or short 3 the S becomes double : ert «srsl; agrak. 
na œ <aesmsēlt ; fau fir «fella, ; fier < rer; frear « fret «fira; 
TTA < TRTE; eere aaar; B1 KATE, ; eir card; aol «ETSI; 
^ . fügr « &lor; KIMI <aiter; ge 


3 .' (ii) In a few words of two syllables when the 
second letter has long «t or € and the first has short er or 
- € the consonant of the second letter becomes double : 
jS frr fpe ; TITAL ; CAAH; BALVAS; rem < faa ; 
a SITES VUL; cred; fasi < Arait. 


| -2 «2 16 The following are examples of metathesis : 
WAKA; Her <TeL; AATAA<KAAMA; A a; ^ 
S BASRA; <a; Ta LAT; Reel «feret; ef aur EN 
«wur ; Aa «rab; eat CRAS; <TR CRT; Su XY t 
D dex «agi; ATH LAT; TURO wami <m; | 
. 2 i: 
Dare Changes oe Aes = i 
17 Consonant changes are not discovered “to be `~ l 
‘quite regular; and so I- shall in snc ‘Cases: gontent Et 
myself with only noting them. ` NE mcm E 
[F. O. C. II. 59.] Mc UR 
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(i) X is Caned to @ in the following : star < 
BA; TSA CIS; pem gerere; Sud 
F gem ; eremum ti; gUH Ci; TALTE ; aa «WIES; TA 

«en; MLAN; ANALAR; ATS FAT ; far o; 
ES ffe «fifa, ; gat «gu; gdi<ad; ue «aur; Rare is 
is derived from RMT and ara <a. 


a (ii) Gis changed to in the following: amg < 
ši SRA; ATR C WEIL ATE CHR; ATRI LAK; d WRIT, 
jd «aw, SANT S CHET. 

Š 18 x is changed toin the following :—fema< 
faa; ment endi; 
(ii) @ preceding x or Y is changed to Ri A< 
aet; qa <GEL ; IFA LAETT ; ; wee; agr<aedi; Au 
ater. 

^19 Sis changed to «in the following:-—aumg <T; 
S as qa qui; a quc 

E q is oodd tos in the following fma; 
WHR <A ; AH «c E ; ge Cul. 


21 qv final is changed $ in the Ute LSA) 


ER 
22. @ is uniformally gi tos but it remains 
to be seen where this «is palatal and where dento- 


palatal. 4 
.' (i) Finals is dento-palatal except in «rh ; 
ue (1) from 4—91 ; TT; HI; ges; tars. 
Mec M (2) from pud SE; Vp mb; M; TW; 
S Spee ETL; TED; THAI NT; — I 


S UNS Ba and 8 are uniformally changed to. T and x 
respectively. : 


= 
e a . 
e 5 
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^ (ii) Initial s. is similarly dento-palatal except 
in Wart; and in aair, Etre when do is ae 
^ : occasionally dentopalatal. TE = 


Saige ee (1) from st-smI4; Mar; SHI; saat; SAN; 
A ME ; waite; ; Ta; Teer, oS 


Cua ug (2) from s-sm; sre; sump sex MAR; ilā; G 
: TAT; TAT; AL; Ma ; TE, 5 
3 | 2 ^^ ii) Medialsr is similarly dentopalatal _ except 
_ in mW the pronunciation of: "which is 
5 - modelled upon that.of sat and in era. 
From Aid; Ted; AI; AML; FU; 
; ? ST ENUE 
(iv ys appears to be very arbitrarily pronounced 
MX one way or the other; Palatal from sm; «st 
Am gaa; Tatar; from EU; CEST; SUNT; Has; TESTU ; 
e 2 “STR; MA; AST. . eu ae 
.. Dentopalatal<āt; ‘INT, STA, sa, TE, HK, 
efl, Sn, 


he e HI SSH; EST; SU, AIST, EAT, 
: . IR, W; AML; IR; AST 


Uses 


ay fa, sit are never dentopalatal:— 
From si; ASi; AN; astra; | : i 
2 » ai, aust; ath; ast; mst; atten; PIE; 
a x fre; faa; Seer; firm; sa; ara; «sf; 
"om mim; pur pss "isis; 1 gue 
os EN : (vi) g, K are denon bl :—From & ATR ;. 
| te From a; SH; su al; WH; BR 017 
(vii) In ‘compounds s -ás dentopalatā?). ds iü 
2 IST; TS pm ESI 
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| 23 «is changed to «in «qx «mm; RMA LŪKA ; 
‘Seow stie < TETRA, - 
» (iy) Final a is indifferently changed to & of A 
^ retained. Wat-4; IRM- A; IRM T... 
| G PN : Am- qi qq — qda ; ^ : 
L (iii) Final x is changed to g in SIMA, "Xi, . ' ena I 
i qa and aad. : 3 = 
24 «is changed to € in s% and Sm ^e 4 
5 25 (i) after x, becomes % UT; BN; FUT; Sum; 
e sum; git; am; TTT; TAT; AMT; AT. = 
(ii) Lis changed Tin the following :—aarm, i t 
wet, gam, Ram, femUr,— «Ie; KIT; PNA, Ž 
gum, ag; qm; and ín aq, Lis changed 
à to KE ^oc e.p 


:26 is changed to & in Ket; but Ris changed to 
Tin SPATQ, Far, als, TAL; - ea 
27 ais changed tog in Rami and in qe&«wex 
but to «in the following :—ZJgW« 3S4 ; WW; 9; FU; 


ara; erat. p. 
28 a is changed to a in the following :—fiera; e 
WAIL; TH; WAL; Aa; ay aadi; and 4 is changed ; 
. toa in the following Mega ; waa; smt; quen; Sei qq; 5 5 -— 


fani; fame; aqi. 


29 q joined for EO: A; as AHR, AM, a, 
GATI, ae, In Medi<fatet the x coalesces with a . 
sand SW <qal is perhaps so by way of analogy with gm. me 


| 

; =; 30 xis changed to g in the following sù; W1; 

| amg; ie; sū; asa; FET, K ds changed a a in the 
following; aerate; [d Te; FAS; Tes; Asa. 


os 3 * (i) q joined to a is changed to qm T; 
at; TART; TEL; gt; Sfr; RRT. 
. 3 À s 


: ņa 
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(ii) Final q is changed to-« : 1904 ; mm, ;^ : 
Rau ; sia; au qrimp; sup; TT; | 
RL; SRM; EI à 1; SIT; RRT; fare. P 
(iii) Initial T is iib to q in the following 
aii; aaa; as; REL; Wa; un; =- 
gadiem; JAR; SS; BAR; GI. , = 
(iv) atis changed to 3 in the following words 
wag; Sai; sat; wmm; fadus however is 
from fa, = 
32 (i) 4 followed by š or $ becomes a :— RRT; 
Rra; Armd; Rrit; fünf; Rra; RE; s 
car; Rean; fürara; verfi; aiai; aeii; adie; 
qeda; «rer, eats; IA T mata; ufa. 
(1) «is changed to qin Weta; qi ATA; TAT 
BATA; RIT. 
(iii) x followed by ā is changed tos as in 
awa, HI, aaa, fem. 
33 Final consonants after er, $ or & being 
indistinctly pronounced are dropped. 
` (i) «is dropped in:-wfesu; Hans; anal; ANT; 
aqar; wur fer fT; INT; FM; Beat; Tear; set; 
qst; Sa T; (S; AAS. 
V (ii) € is dropped in :-Rrå; 
3 (iii) Lis dropped in -asaq ; ata; Git; Ri. 
(iv) «is dropped in :-faet. 
(v) is dropped in MUT DE 


- 


3 1 à = 


: (vi) ais dropped in :-sirer; ag; fir. pu 4 
Se 34 (i) Final is often changed to š as in en 
qni, RE, «uud, ATE. e ie 
(ii) &is dropped in the following wiopds-:—. 
ARTA; ta; usq; HET; el; sf) —€— =, 
a Serm FUT; Alas; WENN A. TA E eae 
: AT ae Le 
^! ~ ` = E qom 
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- 
1 
| 9 ^ 85 x coalesčes with the previous syllable in J, 
| 7^ — pun seima, Ya, and wem; 4 appears to be 
i inserted inpthe following words TSRS; FRETS 0. l 


L 2 REECE | p 

1 5 = + " * je A 3 

| A 36 (a) In eiartr«zumt $accmmG SAKI; ddiecwdR 0 o 

mam : . As is inserted. ENS a 
| ^ ^(b) In. fa<fra; &xcm4; and ga<ga a «is ' oi 

i added to X. a : 


(c) gist«qw is so formed because of its 
«connection with ear; immat is derived a . 

from amia cf. the other form Wat. 3 

- The final a in sava and fmg2 is due to popular 


tymology which connects the ‘words with ua and Wa 
Hindi for foot ) respectively. - 


mas 


FO 
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